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THE COLLAPSE OF THE SPECIAL 
INFANTRY RESERVE 


ENGLAND has unfortunately never learnt the stern lesson of the 
South African War. But it is well to remember that the Royal 
Commission emphasised the fact that ‘the true lesson of the 
War in our opinion is that no military system will be satisfac- 
tory which does not contain powers of expansion outside the 
limit of the Regular Forces of the Crown, whatever that limit 
may be.’* By way of profiting by that lesson, and providing 
those powers of expansion, the authors of our new military 
system have supplied us with the twenty-seven fourth battalions 
of the Special Reserve. They have made no other effort, and 
no other provision, for the expansion by units of our army over- 
seas. Therefore those twenty-seven battalions form an indis- 
pensable part of our first-line infantry. 

The necessity of having at hand the means of expanding our 
army overseas was forced home to us by the discussion which took 
place last July in both Houses of Parliament on the naval and 
military situation in the Mediterranean. Our strategic supremacy 


* Report on War in South Africa, p. 83, para. 155. 
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in that sea has been maintained for a hundred years; its reten- 
tion is more than ever vital since we have become increasingly 
dependent on foreign food supplies passing through the Straits 
of Gibraltar. Yet the debates showed that it is impossible to 
maintain our position by allowing the Egyptian garrison to 
stand or fall unaided, and by relying on our reduced Fleet to 
protect garrisons elsewhere which are admittedly weak and 
inadequate. Egypt can always be invaded by land, and the 
sacrifice of the mobility of our Fleet in order to bolster up the 
weakness of our Army is a form of strategy that is, I believe, 
universally condemned. 

But we cannot fully realise the essential importance of these 
twenty-seven fourth battalions of the Special Reserve without 
first considering the present state of the rest of our foreign- 
service infantry. Every stage in the development of existing 
conditions accentuates our dependence on this Special Reserve. 

The late Secretary of State for War, Lord Haldane, shortly 
after he had assumed office in 1906, decided to destroy nine of 
the existing infantry battalions.? At the same time he told us that 
his new Expeditionary Force would take more infantry battalions 
abroad than we had ever before contemplated being able to 
send out of the country at the same moment. The line was 
to be reduced in numbers, yet more battalions were to go abroad. 
In spite of this increased strain upon his resources, Lord 
Haldane had no use for these nine battalions. To his new 
and happy military system they were redundant.* He also 
reduced the number of men serving with the colours of the 
Regular Army, as compared with those serving in 1905, by 
37,000 men.* For these 37,000 Regular soldiers, as well as 
for the nine battalions, he had no use; they were superfluous 
to his new and inspired scheme of mobilisation. But 37,000 
men cannot be dispensed with from the colours without dis- 
pensing with a similar number of men from the Regular 
Reserve. Accordingly, under this new military system the 
Army annual returns show that between October 1911 and 
October 1913 Sections A and B of our Regular Reserve will 
lose upwards of 40,000 men.° It is true that in the past our 
Regular Reserve has never proved sufficient for our military 
needs. But our new scheme rises superior to all previous ex- 
perience. The present military system has no use for 40,000 


2 T'he General Annual Report on the British Army, published in 1908, p. 3. 

* Lord Haldane, speaking at Newcastle (the 9th of September 1906), is re- 
ported to have said: ‘ The first step towards doing something effective for 
developing the national basis of the Army is to cut something off superfluous 
Regular Forces.’ . 

* Official Report, House of Lords, the 20th of February 1912, p. 131. 

* General Annual Report on the British Army, published in 1912, p. 102. 
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Regular Reservists; they, like the nine battalions and the 
37,000 men from the colours, are superfluities. By October 
1913 we shall thus have lost 77,000 men—37,000 from the 
colours and 40,000 men from Sections A and B of the Regular 
Reserve. ‘This total loss of Regular soldiers represents the 
numerical equivalent of nearly four divisions of Regular troops 
—not the skeleton divisions which were made to bulk so largely 
at the recent Army Manoeuvres, but divisions at war strength.’ 

Finally, the late Secretary of State for War found that in 
his new scheme he had no use for the Militia, on which our 
military system up to that date had been consistently founded 
from the earliest times. It is true that, during the South African 
War, the old Militia Force, which then numbered 124 batta- 
lions,* had supplied sixty-eight battalions for service in the 
Mediterranean, in Egypt, in the Colonies, at St. Helena, and 
at the seat of war in South Africa.’ It is true also that the same 
force had furnished fifty-six battalions for service in the United 
Kingdom, and had thus liberated line battalions for service over- 
seas, and had supplied that very expansion of the Regular Army 
abroad which the subsequent Royal Commission emphasised as 
the real object-lesson of our most recent hostilities. However, 
under his new and desultory system, the late Secretary of State 
for War decided that his Territorial Force, although enlisted 
for home service only, would supply the indispensable expansion 
of our Regular forces abroad in the future more satisfactorily 
than the Militia had done in the past. Therefore, finding no 
place in his scheme for Militia officers and men, he abolished 
the force. 

To sum up the results of the new system, and to set the loss 
against the gain, we lose nine infantry cadres—37,000 men from 
the colours and 40,000 men from the Regular Reserve. We 
gain the new depét battalions of the Special Reserve, which at 


* On the 7th of January 1909 Lord Haldane, when addressing his East 
Lothian constituents, is reported to have said: ‘‘In the first three years the 
Reserve Force has grown from 94,000 to 200,000, and the consequence was that, 
although he had made certain reductions of men who were redundant in the 
new organisation, they had got an addition to the Regular Army prepared to 
mobilise and go across the seas or to fight at home of about 90,000 men. The 
result was apparent. It was the presence of that addition that enabled them to 
mobilise six divisions.” 

’ War Establishments, Part I, 1911-12 (Expeditionary Force), p. 258. 

* Regimental Establishments of Regular and Auziliary Forces for 1903-1904, 
pp. 42-44. 

* In addition to these battalions, six companies of Garrison Artillery and 
three and a-half companies of Engineers served abroad. The Militia was our 
only military force which was able to provide complete units of itself for active 
service. The South African War was declared the second week in October, and 
the West Kent Militia embarked for foreign service on the 4th of January 
following, 
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present are able to furnish some 20,000 men of an age fit for 
foreign service. In quantity this exchange of 20,000 Special 
Reservists for 40,000 Regular Reservists is bad enough. In 
quality it is even worse, for, whereas the Regular Reservists had 
all been trained with the colours, the Special Reservists have 
had no service with the colours at all. In this connexion, a 
remark made by the present Secretary of State for War at 
Dumfries last Octobér is interesting, at least from its omissions. 
Colonel Seely is reported to have said: ‘The Army wanted a 
Reserve. That had been supplied by the Special Reserve.’ 
He omitted to explain that the want of a sufficient Reserve was 
due to the fact that his predecessor in office had himself created 
the want by reducing the Regular Reserve by 40,000 men, and 
that, in order to supply the need, he had sacrificed efficiency by 
substituting Special Reservists for men of the Regular Reserve. 
Colonel Seely omitted to mention that 124 Militia battalions, 
which were formerly available for the expansion of the Regular 
Army by units abroad, had been destroyed and replaced by 
twenty-seven battalions of Extra Special Reserve—a. process 
which involves a loss of ninety-seven battalions. 

In spite, or in consequence, of these changes and reductions, 
Lord Haldane has—so the country is assured—strengthened the 
Regular Army as an instrument of war. Those who question this 
alleged result are charged with clinging to obsolete ideas. For 
myself, I confess that I still adhere to the belief that the whole 
is greater than the part, and that no arithmetical legerdemain 
can make the less contain the greater. Until those axioms are 
disproved the numerical elasticity of our new model Army, 
marvellous though it is, will always leave me an unbeliever in its 
increased strength. 

At present we have eighty-two Regular battalions stationed 
in the United Kingdom.*® Of these eighty-two battalions, 
seventy-eight are scheduled to go abroad with the Expeditionary 
Force." Therefore, in the absence of the Regular Army abroad, 
four Regular battalions are left at home to garrison and defend 
the whole of England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, and the 
Channel Islands. It follows that outside the Expeditionary 
Force we cannot send a single infantry brigade abroad without 
one of two results. Either the brigade must be subtracted from 
the Expeditionary Force, which would at once be rendered 
incomplete, or, in the event of the Expeditionary Force pro- 
ceeding on foreign service, there would not be left behind in 
the United Kingdom a single Regular battalion. No one sup- 
poses that in our Empire there can be only one area of 


%° Army Estimates, 1912-1913, p. 20. 
™ Official Report, House of Lords, the 6th of March 1911. 
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emergency. On the contrary, the occurrence of an emer- 
gency in one place is apt to create others elsewhere. In 
the event, then, of emergencies, it is the twenty-seven fourth 
battalions of the Special Reserve which will be at once required 
for the expansion of our infantry battalions overseas. For that 
duty no other force has been designed and no other force is 
available. The fourth battalions cannot fulfil that part, unless 
they are efficient. The serious question, therefore, is—are they 
efficient? On this point the authorities are divided. Lord 
Haldane told us that they were, and the War Office returns 
told us that they were not. With every wish to accept without 
question the statements of responsible authorities, I am puzzled 
when those authorities flatly contradict one another. If the 
War Office returns, such as the Army List and the Army 
annual returns, are right, then the representatives of the War 
Office in Parliament are wrong, or vice versd. 

On the one side stand the official assurances. When Lord 
Haldane was explaining the Army Estimates, the 14th of 
March 1911, he thus defined the duties of these twenty-seven 
fourth battalions for the purpose of expansion’: ‘The twenty- 
seven battalions would be sent at once to release battalions 
overseas wanting to proceed to the theatre of war, or, perhaps, 
themselves would go there.’ On the 11th of May 1911 I asked 
the late Secretary of State for War whether these battalions 
were available for foreign service of this kind, and he replied : 
‘They are, of course, available for foreign service just as much 
as any others, as they are enlisted and organised** for that 
purpose.’** On the 16th of July 1912 Mr. Tennant, the Under- 
Secretary of State for War, in reply to a question in the House 
of Commons, stated that ‘ All the fourth battalions Special 
Reserve could go abroad as units,’ ** meaning by this assurance 
that each of the twenty-seven fourth battalions possessed a 
sufficient number of officers and men to furnish a complete unit 
—that is, a battalion—for foreign service. 

We have therefore been assured by the representatives of 
the War Office in both Houses of Parliament that the twenty- 
seven fourth battalions Special Reserve, which are absolutely 
indispensable to our Army overseas, are enlisted for foreign 
service, are organised for foreign service, are available for foreign 
service, and could go abroad as units. If these official assurances 
are trustworthy, the result, so far as it goes, would be satis- 
factory. Unfortunately they are flatly contradicted by the facts. 


2 Official Report, House of Commons, the 14th of March 1911, p. 2094. 
#® Ttalics are mine. 

** Official Report, House of Lords, the 11th of May 1911, p. 360. 

** Official Report, House of Commons, the 16th of July 1912, p. 357. 
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It may indeed be admitted that the men in the fourth battalions 
are ‘enlisted for foreign service,’ and are in this sense organised 
for foreign service. But the real problem of the British Army 
is not one of organisation. Under a voluntary system the most 
perfect organisation that was ever put upon paper will not raise 
a single officer or a single man. The real problem of the British 
Army is recruiting, and its solution is more remote than ever. 
The terms of enlistment for the fourth battalions Special Re- 
serve include foreign service.** But the number of men actually 
enlisted is so inadequate that the twenty-seven battalions are 
not organised for foreign service, nor available for foreign service, 
nor capable of going abroad as units. 

Organised for foreign service, which in this case is active 
service, the Special Reserve battalions certainly are not. They 
have the same establishment for war as for peace; they have 
no means of passing from a peace to a war footing; they have 
no reserve of any kind.’’ They cannot, therefore, be described 
as organised for service overseas. Still less can they be said 
to be available for foreign service, or to be able to go abroad 
as battalion units. 

Originally, by Regimental Establishments, 1910-1911,"* the 
establishment of each of the fourth battalions was fixed at 580 
N.C.0O.s and men, excluding Regular establishment. With such 
an establishment, and without any reserve, these battalions were 
palpably useless for service as battalions. It was agreed that 
the establishment had been fixed too low in the first instance 
and ought to be increased. Lord Haldane, in dealing with the 
Army Estimates, the 14th of March 1911, therefore announced 
his intention of adding 200 men per battalion to the establish- 
ment '*—that is, of raising the numbers of each battalion from 
580 to 780. It is one thing to intend; it is another thing to 
perform. There was this difficulty in the way : these battalions 
were then 1195 N.C.O.s and men short of the original estab- 
lishment of 580 per battalion.?® When sufficient recruits could 
not be obtained for an establishment of 580 men per battalion, 
it was clearly absurd to talk about recruiting up to an estab- 
lishment of 780 men per battalion. 

Under these circumstances Lord Haldane abandoned his 
first idea of raising numbers by multiplying recruits. Recruits 
he could not get, as everyone of experience knew. So he hit 
upon the plan of re-enlisting old soldiers whom, until he had 
tried and failed to get them, he could always hope to obtain. 

16 Army Form B 59a, Question 17. 

7 The twenty-seven battalions are without brigade organisation and 
without transport. 
8 Regimental Establishments, 1910-1911, p. 53, col. 6. 


1* Official Report, House of Commons, the 14th of March 1911, p. 2094. 
*° Cd. 5018 of 1910, p. 4. 
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Unable to raise any new material of his own, he tried to use 
over again the old material obtained by his predecessors. He 
therefore asked ex-Regular reservists to re-enlist in the twenty- 
seven Extra Special Reserve battalions on the termination of 
their service in the Army. Being, as we know, a confirmed 
optimist, he expressed himself certain that his plan would 
succeed. He explained in the House of Commons on the 15th 
of March 1911 ** that very few ex-soldiers passing out of the 
first class of the Army Reserve re-enlisted into Section D, the 
second division of the Regular Reserve, which, fortunately for 
the numbers of the Regular Reserve, is not the case. He 
added, as another reason for his confidence, that the Special 
Reserve offered ex-soldiers better rates of pay than the Regular 
Reserve,?? which as a matter of fact was a misapprehension.” 
In short, he represented, and apparently believed, that all he 
had to do was to open the door of the Special Reserve, and 
all the time-expired men passing out from the first class of the 
Army Reserve would re-enlist in the Special Reserve in pre- 
ference to Section D, the second division of the Regular Reserve. 
Lord Haldane disregarded the fact that every man who, on 
passing out of the first class of the Regular Reserve, elects to 
enlist in the Special Reserve, must be a man lost to the Army 
Reserve. It has been suggested that this undesirable com- 
petition between fhe Special Reserve and the Regular Reserve 
for time-expired soldiers might have been made impossible by 
restricting the option to enlist in the Special Reserve to old 
soldiers who had completed their second period of service in 
the Army Reserve. That limitation, however, is unworkable on 
account of the men’s age. Very few ex-soldiers, after com- 
pleting sixteen years of colour and Reserve service, are fit to 
be re-enlisted for a further term of four years, especially when 
this last period is not for home service, but for active service 
abroad with the colours. Their numbers would in fact be negli- - 
gible. It means that a man who has done his full period of 
colour and Reserve service, and has re-enlisted and completed 
a second term of Reserve service, would be enlisted for a third 
time, not as an old soldier in a Reserve corps or a corps of 
the second line, but as a recruit to go abroad with the colours 
of the first line. For such a duty age has necessarily rendered 
him unfit.** 
So obvious a statement scarcely requires confirmation. But 


21 Official Report, House of Commons, the 15th of March 1911, p. 2261. 

7? Ibid. p. 2261, 

*3 The annual pay of a Section D man amounts to 9. 2s. 6d. The pay and 
allowances of a Special Reserve man amount to 6/. 18s. 14d. 

24 Men cannot be less than thirty when they join Section D, and some may 
be forty-one years of age before completing their last year of service in this 
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it is confirmed by the Army annual return, as well as by Lord 
Haldane’s own statements. 

In the report on the British Army published in 1909 the 
following paragraph appears * : 


The maximum age for a recruit for the Special Reserve has been fixed at 
30. This limit of age has caused considerable comment, and it has been 
pointed out that ex-soldiers are thereby debarred from enlisting into the 
Special Reserve on termination of their Army and Reserve engagement. The 
point, however, is overlooked that these Special Reservists are required 
in time of war to take their places as drafts for the Regular Army. An 
ex-soldier, on completion of his twelve years’ service, cannot be less than 
thirty years of age and may be considerably more, and if he had served 
four years in Section D he must at least be thirty-four years of age. To 
enlist such ex-soldiers into the Special Reserve would mean that drafts 
of the Regular Army in time of war would be liable to be composed to a 
considerable extent of men who would be less fitted to undergo the arduous 
work of a campaign. 


On the 9th of March 1910 Lord Haldane declared himself to 
be of the same opinion.** When asked in the House of Commons 
why men of the Regular Army were not allowed to re- 
engage on completion of their term of service, he replied : ‘ We 
do not want old stiff soldiers.’ His answer meant that he did 
not want to enlist ex-soldiers of over thirty years of age to 
go on active service with the colours abroad. 

That was in 1910. Lord Haldane, at that moment, entirely 
agreed with the paragraph from the Army annual report which 
has been quoted. Twelve months later Lord Haldane, and 
presumably the Army Council, had changed their minds. In 
1911 he proposed a plan for filling up the fourth battalions of 
the Special Reserve by the re-enlistment of the very class of 
men whom he had described as ‘stiff old soldiers ’—namely, ex- 
Reservists of over thirty years of age. It is true that the Army 
annual report, based on the experience of the South African 
War, had condemned this class of man for the Special Reserve 
on the score that ‘they would be less fitted to undergo the 
arduous work of a campaign.’ It is also true that Lord Haldane 
himself emphatically endorsed that condemnation by saying that 
he would not enlist men of thirty years of age with the colours, 
because he did not want old stiff soldiers. But, to tide over the 
threatened collapse of the Special Reserve, he was compelled 
to eat his words and to defy military experience and even 
physical laws. So the late Secretary of State for War proposed 
to raise the maximum age of enlistment for those who have 
gone through the Regular Reserve and joined the Special Reserve 


35 General Annual Report on the British Army, published in 1909, p. 11. 
* Official Report, House of Commons, the 9th of March 1910, p. 1580. 
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from thirty-six to forty,’ and renamed the stiff old soldiers 
young Reservists and youthful veterans. The description of ‘a 
stiff old soldier’ conveys the impression of a man past active 
service abroad, whereas that happy combination of words, ‘a 
youthful veteran’ and ‘a young Reservist,’ suggests just the 
sort of man most fit for that duty. At one time @ man is a 
young Reservist with the colours of the fourth battalion. At 
another time he is a stiff old soldier with the colours of the 
first or second battalion. Yet, stiff or youthful he is the same 
man all the time. So much for clear thinking. 
Lord Haldane stated, the 14th of March 1911, that 


If we can successfully carry out the new plan for the enlistment of 
young Reservists, young veterans, into this Force, we propose to try to 
take 9840 ex-soldiers between the ages of thirty and thirty-six. We 
therefore hope before long to effect a substantial reduction in the existing 
deficiency.?® 


Without some large increase in numbers the fourth battalions 
of the Special Reserve have always been, and are now, by War 
Office returns, numerically useless. They are merely skeleton 
battalions, but without any power of adding to their steadily 
dwindling numbers on mobilisation. When Lord Haldane 
assured Parliament last year that these twenty-seven fourth 
battalions would be available for foreign service, because they 
were organised for that purpose, the assurance implied that 
the new organisation was to be a reality, that it would take 
immediate effect, and that any shortage in these battalions 
would be made good by Regular Reservists. His promise meant 
that, if the numbers of old soldiers could not be obtained by 
enlistment in time of peace, then at any rate re-enlisted Reser- 
vists would be added on mobilisation. Regular Reservists can, 
of course, be sent to the fourth battalions on mobilisation as 
easily as to the first, second, or third battalions, provided that 
the men are available. No difficulty arises in the transfer so 
long as the Reservists are there in sufficient numbers. 

If doubts as to the numerical adequacy of the Regular Reser- 
vists could be entertained, Lord Haldane was prepared to remove 
them by another official assurance. On the 12th of March 1912 
he stated : ‘ There is an abundance of old soldiers in the country 
and an enormous source from which to draw men.’* As a 
matter of fact there is nothing of the kind. Everybody knows 
that the supply of time-expired soldiers must be governed by 
the number of men who pass out of the first-class Army Reserve 


*" Official Report, House of Commons, the 14th of March 1911, p. 2094. 

** Ibid. p. 2095. The deficiency has now increased to.16,745. Official 
Report, House of Commons, the 14th of October 1912, p. 791. 
* House of Lords, Official Report, the 12th of March 1912, p. 415. 
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in any one year, and is, therefore, strictly limited. It is also, 
as the number of men with the colours has been reduced, a 
dwindling supply instead of an enormous source. The natural 
laws which regulate the numbers of time-expired soldiers ruined 
Lord Haldane’s sanguine calculations. The death-blow to his 
plan was dealt by the present Secretary of State for War, who 
stated in the House of Commons, the 24th of July 1912, that 
“no Regular Reservists will be sent to these twenty-seven fourth 
battalions on mobilisation.’*® Colonel Seely said this for the 
most cogent of all reasons. There are none available to send. 
In support of his assurance to the contrary, Lord Haldane on 
the 12th of March last had produced in the House of Lords a 
table prepared by the Adjutant-General.** This table was 
supplied to show the number of Section D men in excess of 
the requirements of the Expeditionary Force on mobilisation.” 
The Adjutant-General gave the number as 19,483, but he 
obtained that figure by ignoring Lord Haldane’s plan of re- 
enlisting Section D men in the Special Reserve battalions. He 
appropriated every available Regular Reservist to the needs of 
the Expeditionary Force. He disregarded the fact that Lord 
Haldane informed the House of Commons on the 14th of March 
1911 that he proposed to try and take 9840 of these ex-soldiers 
to effect a substantial reduction in the deficiency of the Special 
Reserve.** This deficiency has now risen to 16,745. If this 
number of Section D men were allotted to the Special Reserve 
according to Lord Haldane’s plan, the result would be that the 
number of re-enlisted Regular Reservists, over and above the 
requirements of the Expeditionary Force, would be reduced to 
2738 men, an entirely negligible quantity. Lord Haldane 
brought forward this plan last year to facilitate the acceptance 
of the Army Estimates for 1911. It served its purpose, and is 
now abandoned. The immediate result was that the Army 
Estimates were voted. The ultimate results are that these 
twenty-seven Special Reserve battalions can no longer be used 
for duties on the lines of communication and at the base over- 
seas, and that for these duties Regular battalions must be with- 
drawn from the front. 

It is now certain that no Regular Reservists are to be sent 


°° Official Report, House of Commons, the 24th of July 1912, p. 193. 

*! Official Report, House of Lords, the 12th of March 1912, u. 416. 

*? Section D is composed of men who have completed their full term of 
both colour and Reserve service. All their Army engagement is over, and they 
are asked to re-enlist for a further period of four years. Optional enlistment 
must always be uncertain. In the present Section D a considerable proportion 
of the men in their last year of re-engaged service will have been absent from 
the colours thirteen years. 
83 Official Report, House of Commons, the 14th of October 1912, p. 79}. 
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to these twenty-seven fourth battalions. We need, therefore, 
only refer to the War Office returns to show that their collapse 
on mobilisation is inevitable. The last return which gave the 
strength of these twenty-seven battalions separately was that 
of March 1910.** At that date the strongest was 470 rank and 
file for foreign service—about half a battalion—and the weakest 
was 200—less than a quarter of a battalion. But they were very 
uneven in strength. The moment a battalion drops below half 
strength the training of all ranks becomes impossible. The 
men become inefficient, because there are not enough of them 
to carry out company, to say nothing of battalion, duties; the 
officers and N.C.O.s. become equally inefficient for want of 
practice in training and leading men. We have no return of 
separate battalions of the Extra Special Reserve since March 
1910. Such a return has been asked for; but it has not been 
found convenient to give it, although, of course, the monthly 
state of every one of these battalions is regularly rendered to 
the War Office. But inasmuch as the total strength of these 
twenty-seven battalions has decreased since 1910 by 2295 
N.C.O.s. and men, the present position of individual battalions 
must be worse and not better. By using the 1910 return—and 
we have failed to get any later—we may minimise, but we 
cannot exaggerate, our military weakness. This continued de- 
crease in numbers shows that the fourth battalions Special 
Reserve have not been affected to any appreciable extent by 
enlisting the stiff old soldiers of thirty, whom the late Secretary 
of State did not want in 1910, nor yet by the youthful veterans 
of over forty whom he did want but could not get in 1911. 
The old-soldier plan has absolutely failed. I therefore pass on 
to the raw recruits, on whom the battalions are practically 
dependent. 

Of recruits there is, in the first place, a deplorable scarcity. 
They are enlisted at the age of seventeen®*; many are much 
younger. At first they were to receive six months’ drill on 
enlistment and three weeks’ annual training. Now we are told 
by the Army Order of the 27th of February 1911 that they are 
to do three months only of recruit drill on enlistment and twenty- 
seven days of annual training. This brings me to an interesting 
and suggestive incident in the brief history of the Special Reserve 
battalions. 

Lord Haldane, when dealing with the Army Estimates for 


** Cd. 5018 dated March 1910. By this return the strength of the twenty- 
seven battalions, N.C.O.s and men, was 14,546. By the Official Report, House 
of Commons, the 14th of October 1912, p. 791, the strength was 12,251, a 
decrease of 2295. 

*5 Recruiting Regulations, 1912, Test 4, Special Reserve, p. 54. 
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1911-1912, made the following statement regarding the twenty. |  gnou 
seven fourth battalions : he he 


The present annual period of twenty-one days for field work and to do 
musketry combined is found to be too short to enable the necessary work conti 
to be got through under average conditions, and it is intended to increas batta 
it to twenty-seven days, at the same time shortening the period of recruit the 1 
drill from six to five months. It is the unanimous opinion of the General : 
Officers Commanding in Chief, who have closely watched the improvement * tryin 
in the men of the Special Reserve since the change of 1908, that this have 


change will increase efficiency. offici: 
It was satisfactory to learn that the Special Reserve had been 1 
an improving force since the change of 1908, and that its | te: 
efficiency was to be still further increased by extended training. rm 


But only a fortnight before Lord Haldane made this official | {rm 
statement he had, on the 27th of February 1911, sanctioned the sche 
issue of the following Army Order : the 


If the strength of a Reserve Battalion falls seriously and tends to Cour 
remain permanently below establishment, the deficiency may, with the 


sanction of the Army Council, be made good by enlisting men. who will asi 
do six months of recruit drill and subsequently only two weeks’ annual belov 
training. the ¢ 
Then appears an Army Poster, headed ‘New Conditions for the . 
the men who cannot afford to do their full annual training.’ * T 
Conditions of Annual Training. Each year you will be told as early with 
as possible the date on which your Battalion will train, and you must 
then inform your Commanding Officer whether you wish to train with head 
the Battalion, or, if not, between which dates before the next 3lst of they 
December you would prefer to do it. theit 


If you do not do your training with the Battalion, you will do it at trail 
a Depdt or Station in your Division selected by the General Commanding. 


If you choose two weeks when weather or other conditions are likely as 
to prevent your doing your annual course of-musketry, you will be allowed The 
.to name two other consecutive weeks or to divide your training into two is, f 
separate weeks, one of which must be a week during which it will be effic 
possible for you to do your musketry. emp 

Every effort will be made to prevent the time of training from inter- and. 


fering with the course of your ordinary employment. ft 
For fuller details apply to the nearest Recruiting Office. . , 


We see, then, that in March 1911 Lord Haldane assured us wi 
that the force had improved since 1908 under the watchful eyes Any 
of the General Officers Commanding-in-Chief, and that its effi- shel 





ciency was to be further increased by an extension of the annual resu 
training from three to four weeks, because three weeks was not the 
** Italics are mine. bece 
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enough. But he omitted to inform us that, a fortnight before, 
he had sanctioned the plan of enlisting men for these battalions 
to do only a two weeks’ annual training, and not necessarily a 
continuous two weeks, and to do it, if so desired, away from their 
battalion at some depét. If three weeks are too short to enable 
the necessary work to be got through, what is the meaning of 
trying two disconnected weeks? Now why should Lord Haldane 
have taken this action, so absolutely inconsistent with his 
official assurance? 

The Army Order explains the reason by stating clearly : ‘If 
the strength of a Reserve battalion falls seriously and tends to 
remain permanently below establishment,’ then this substituted 
form of enlistment may be adopted. The Army Council have now 
scheduled all fourth battalions Special Reserve and forty-nine of 
the third battalions—that is, seventy-six battalions in all—as 
open for this form of enlistment.** In other words, the Army 
Council has proclaimed that all the fourth battalions have 
‘a strength falling seriously, and tending to remain permanently, 
below establishment.’ Yet we are told by Lord Haldane that 
the General Officers Commanding have all the time closely watched 
the improvement in the force since the change in 1908. The 
statement is characteristic of the whole scheme. It is absurd. 

No men enlisted under the new conditions need ever train 
with their battalions. If they elect to train annually at the 
headquarters of their Reserve battalions—that is, at a depdt— 
they will never do a battalion training in the whole course of 
their service. More than that, they will not even do a company 
training, because there is never a sufficient number of recruits 
at a depét to carry out a complete course of company training. 
The object of this plan from the recruiting point of view—that 
is, from the point of view of numbers regardless of quality and 
efficiency—is first to place the depét at the disposal of the un- 
employed and unemployable as shelters for the whole winter, 
and, secondly, to meet the differences between the enlistment 
of the old Militiamen and the new Special Reservists. 

The Militia recruit had to be a resident in the county to 
which his battalion belonged; not so the Special Reservists. 
Any vagrant travelling along the road can turn into a depdt and 
shelter there for the winter months. At the return of spring he 
resumes the road and wanders off elsewhere. The moment of 
the battalion training bears no relation to his mode of life, 
because he has no fixed habitation in any county. It is to suit 
the vagrant habits of this type of man that training with the 
battalion has been dropped. They can now choose their own 


* Recruiting Memoranda 17 and 27 of the 13th of September 1911 ard the 
Ist of April 1912. 
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time and place to do a few days’ soldiering in return for having 
once received, at a moment when hard pressed, a six months’ 
shelter in barracks. Two continuous weeks means eleven work- 
ing days, during which time the men are to do musketry and 
field training, say five days of musketry and six days of field 
training, weather permitting. Two separate weeks means that 
the man would go to the depét on a Monday and leave again on 
the Saturday following. He does nothing the day he arrives, 
and next to nothing the day he leaves. He would thus get 
about eight working days in two separate periods of four days 
each during the year. These men, it may be added, get 30s, 
bounty at the end of recruit-training, and 3I. a year in what are 
known as non-training bounties.** The bounties are well named, 
for the men certainly do not train. They undoubtedly cost 
the most money, and give in return the least amount of training 
of any of the many new types of soldier invented by Lord 
Haldane. All the same they belong to the Regular Army. 
This plan of training first-line soldiers for a few days each year, 
and that away from their battalions when and where they like, 
and in some cases not even giving them a proper company train- 
ing during the whole course of their service, is a novel departure. 
But then we have a new military system which has never yet 
been tested by the ordeal of war. We know that Lord Haldane 
has devised a supplementary list of officers who never train with 
their battalions.*° Now the same system is extended to the men. 
Tt is all in accordance with the great aim of our new model 
army, which is a paper inscription of names of officers and men 
who do not train during peace, but are under obligation to serve 
on mobilisation. That plan, when applied to the second line, 
depends for its success upon the interval of time available for 
training after the declaration of war. But, when applied to 
the first line for instant active service against the best troops of 
the Continent its failure is certain. 

In organisation it is a military maxim that, the shorter the 
time available for training men, the more efficient must be the 
officers and N.C.O.s. who have to train them in peace and lead 
them in war. You cannot well have first-line soldiers with less 
training than eight full working days per year, and that done at 
depéts away from their own battalions. In the matter of 
N.C.O.s. the fourth battalions Special Reserve are badly off. A 
line battalion takes into the field eighty N.C.O.s with the 
eight companies.*' The Extra Special Reserve battalion hai six- 


** The bounty may be given when musketry instruction cannot take place 
owing to want of range accommodation, and the recruit is dismissed untrained 
in musketry. (Regulations for the Special Reserve, 1911, p. 99.) 

«* Army Order, the 27th of February 1911, para. 7. 

“ War Establishments, 1911-1912, p. 123. 
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teen Regular sergeants ‘? and no Regular corporals.** Moreover, 
on mobilisation three N.C.O.s. per battalion, presumably the 
sergeant-major and two senior members of the Permanent Staff, 
awe to receive commissioned rank,“* leaving each battalion with 
fourteen Regular N.C.O.s. instead of eighty. I presume that 
the senior N.C.O.s. will be those selected for promotion, because 
io promote junior N.C.O.s. over the heads of sergeant-majors, 
ad that in the same battalions, is unworkable. This arrange- 
ment is a perfect instance of lengthening the blanket by cutting 
a bit off the bottom and sewing it on to the top. There is no 
means of adding to the number of Regular N.C.O.s. in these 
battalions, nor yet of replacing them, save by promoting privates 
in the Special Reserve who have been trained as I have just 
described in detail. 

As regards officers, the greater part of the captains and senior 
dficers are transfers from the old Militia, and, consequently, 
being the product of an abolished system, they cannot be re- 
placed by that system as they disappear. On the Ist of February 
1911 out of a total of 389 officers serving in the fourth battalions 
244 were transfers from the Militia. On the 14th of October 1912 
there was a shortage of twenty majors and twenty-nine cap- 
tains,“ and 339 subalterns.** On the 20th of August last out 
of 145 lieutenants then serving, 125 were not qualified for pro- 
motion to the rank of captain. On an average, including three 
N.C.O.s. promoted from the ranks, there will be nine subalterns 
per battalion. But nineteen subalterns per battalion are wanted 
—that is, 270 in all—and that before the battalions can leave 
on foreign service. 

When the twenty-seven fourth battalions ceased to be batia- 
lions of the old second line, which was the Militia, and became 
battalions of the Special Reserve, which is part of the first line, 
Lord Haldane promised them great assistance in the way of 
improved organisation to meet their duties as first-line troops.*’ 
In 1910 he gave them 108 additional Regular officers, and pub- 
lished a return ** to show that the 108 Regular officers had all 
been posted to the twenty-seven fourth battalions Special 
Reserve. But in 1911 he took them all away again.** Then he 


“ Peace Establishments, 1911-1912, p. 36. 

* Peace Establishments, Part I, 1911-1912, p. 56. 

“* Official Report, House of Commons, the 12th of March 1912, p. 1014. 

“* The number of captains qualified for promotion to field rank to fill these 
twenty vacancies was not known at theWar Office in November. Official Report, 
House of Commons, the 14th of November 1912. 

“* Official Report, House of Commons, the 14th of October 1912, p. 791. 

** Army Order, Special, the 23rd of December 1907. 

“ Cd. 5018 of 1910. 

* Army Order, the 27th of February 1911. 
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promised a greatly increased training both of officers and men, 
But that promise has been whittled down to two separate weeks 
away from the battalion instead of four weeks with the battalion, 
It is therefore nonsense to say that increased training makes 
the Special Reservist a better-trained man than the Militiaman, 
when, as a matter of fact, he does less training. The Special 
Reservist may be a first-line soldier in name, but he is certainly 
not so in training. Take musketry.°° A Special Reservist fires 
eighty rounds a year, a line soldier 250.°' The line soldier is 
taught the Morse code of signalling. The Special Reserve batta- 
lions know nothing of it. A line battalion has a machine gun, 
So has the Special Reserve battalion; but then the men in the 
latter are ignorant of its use. Machine-gun drill does not form 
part of the syllabus of training for the Special Reserve recruit, 
and there is no time to master machine-gun drill during the 
training of the battalion, with which, if Lord Haldane’s plan 
endures, many men will in future never train at all. Finally, the 
line soldier is trained for seven years with the colours, while the 
Special Reservist, if he prefers not to do so, need never train 
with his battalion. 

These differences in training are not in the least the fault of 
the Special Reserve battalions. They are imposed upon them by 
our new military system. Lord Haldane, in the House of Lords 
on the 13th of December 1911, condemned as useless the training 
proposed by the National Service League. He said that: ‘In 
the opinion of my best advisers, men who had been trained from 
four to six months were not fit to meet, man for man, Regulars 
who had been trained for two or three years.’ °* But his accept- 
ance of that advice did not prevent the late Secretary of State 
for War from training the recruits of these fourth battalions 
Special Reserve not for four months, but for three months; or 
from telling us, on the 7th of March 1910,°° that ‘ these batta- 
lions will go at once to the fighting formation ’ on the Continent, 
where they must meet, man for man, Regulars who have been 
trained for two or three years; or from assuring us again in 
May 1911 that, of course, these battalions would go abroad, 
being enlisted and organised for that purpose. Neither does it 
prevent the present Under Secretary of State for War from 

5° Musketry Regulations, Part I, 1909, pp. 188-189. 

*\ Ibid., Part 1, 1909, p. 179. 

52 Sir Ian Hamilton, when Adjutant-General, stated in evidence (Question 
1213) before the Norfolk Commission that six months’ recruit training and two 
months of annual training would produce troops which he would prefer to use 
to relieve Regular battalions in garrisons and coaling stations rather than to 
trust to in the field. This opinion completely condemns the Special Reserve 
fourth battalions, whoee period of recruit training is three months instead of 


six months and whose annual training is four weeks instead of two months. 
53 Official Report, House of Commons, the 7th of March 1910, p. 1182. 
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assuring us that all these twenty-seven battalions are fit to go 
on service to-morrow. 

I am not myself a member of the National Service League. 
But I should like to point out how infinitely superior the training 
proposed by the National Service League for home defence is to 
the training adopted by the Army Council for first-line duties 
abroad, and declared by them to be sufficient. The recruit 
period of training for second-line troops, proposed by the National 
Service League and condemned as inadequate by the late and the 
present Secretaries of State for ‘War with all the added weight 
of their best military advisers, is four months. The period which 
both Secretaries have adopted for first-line troops, with the full 
approval of the whole Army Council, is three months. But that 
is by no means the only difference. In the case of the four 
months proposed by the National Service League, a batch of 
recruits would be assembled on the same day, say 100, on the 
Ist of February. These hundred would go through a progressive 
course of instruction till the following 1st of June, when they 
would do battalion training with a full, and not a skeleton, 
battalion. By the plan adopted by Lord Haldane the recruits 
dribble into the depét all the year round. They drill in ragged 
squads, in which no two men have ever been under instruction 
the same number of days. It is like trying to teach in a school 
which has no term times, with boys joining and leaving classes 
every day in the year. Could any system of education be more 
absurd? What is ridiculous in civilian instruction is ridiculous 
in military instruction. Drill on enlistment is a travesty of train- 
ing. Lord Haldane’s plan makes company training at the depdt 
impossible for lack of sufficient number of recruits ; if it is given 
at all, as I believe it is, it can only be given in skeleton or in 
imagination. But that is worthless. The plan proposed by the 
National Service League compels every man to do a complete 
course of company training as a recruit, followed by an annual 
battalion training. By Lord Haldane’s plan it is impossible for 
any recruit to do a complete course of company training, and no 
man, if he does not want to, need ever do a battalion training. 
Again, the plan of the National Service League gathers the 
average manhood of the nation into the ranks. The plan estab- 
lished by Lord Haldane collects the Special Reserve recruits, 
who form part of the Reserve of the Regular Army, from boys 
who are the dead-beats of the labour market or from the old stiff 
soldiers. In these differences may be seen the chief points of 
contrast between the training suggested by the National Service 
League and that which is approved by the Army Council. Yet 
the plan of the National Service League, though designed for 
training home-defence battalions, iscondemned by Lord Haldane 

Vou. LXXIII—No. 431 C 
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and his best military advisers; while the far more inadequate 
plan of the Army Council, though intended to train men belong. 
ing to battalions which are organised for foreign service and are 
ready at once, as we are assured, to go abroad and join the fight- 
ing formations of the Expeditionary Force, is pronounced by the 
experts at the War Office to be sufficient and is adopted as part 
of our military system. 

We know that all officers on the Active List are required to 
accept loyally the present military system and to work it for 
what it is worth, without dwelling on its shortcomings. Sir 
John French impressed this upon the Army in a Memorandum 
in the Army Review.** Thus we rely upon the twenty-seven 
Special Reserve battalions for foreign service on emergency, 
though not one of them is fit to go abroad on account of !1ck 
of numbers, training, and organisation. This fact is known to 
every one connected with that force. But not a word must be 
said on account of loyalty to the system. Could reticence possibly 
be more foolish and more dangerous? 

If the Army Council chooses to speak with two voices, the 
one contradicting the other, it must not be surprised if it forfeits 
all confidence, besides cutting a contemptible figure in the eyes 
of the country. The responsible military advisers of the Govern- 
ment, inadvertently perhaps, but none the less clearly, have 
absolutely condemned the standard of training of these twenty- 
seven Extra Special Reserve battalions for the duties which are 
officially assigned to them, and for which it is officially claimed 
that they are fit. On the score of numbers, organisation, and 
training, the collapse of these battalions on mobilisation is 
inevitable. The further question is, How long will the repre- 
sentatives of the War Office in Parliament go through the farce 
of maintaining the contrary?—and that in the face of returns 
issued by their own department. 

BEDFORD. 


Woburn Abbey, 
December 1912. 


%¢ Army Review, vol. ii. No. 2, April 1912. Memorandum by Sir John 
French. 





PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS DURING THE 
BALKAN WAR 


(T) 


BULGARIA AND SERVIA IN WAR: THE REVELATION OF 
NATIONALITY 


Ir is the desire of the writer to attempt some record of the 
revelation of the spirit of the Bulgarian and Servian peoples 
at this supreme crisis of their destiny. It is a difficult task 
for anyone to attempt from the outside to interpret that revela- 
tion, but perhaps it may not be wholly impossible for it to be, 
in part at least, appreciated by one who has had some excep- 
tional opportunities for studying during the war time the attitude 
of these peoples, and the views and aims of their leaders. 

It may be said with entire truth that the capitals of Bulgaria 
and Servia—Sofia and Belgrade—each epitomise at once the 
history and the character of the peoples whose centres of 
government they are. The cities of Sofia and Belgrade would 
be impressive even to the casual visitor in times of peace. They 
afford an arresting contrast to the great European capitals. 
They do not offer the pleasures, the refinements, the luxuries, 
the vices, of the latter; they give us no picture of great sections 
of the community passing their days in idle amusements. Their 
buildings may be primitive and crude, yet no man who had eyes 
to see and ears to hear could doubt that he was in a city of 
real men fighting for the real things of life. They are cities 
of simple, hardy, strong people, building up a national life 
amid incredibly difficult conditions, and working out their 
destiny with patience and courage never excelled. Such would 
be a true description of these cities in times of peace. In this 
hour of war they have not only the interest arising from the 
unique history of their peoples, but they hold the observer 
fascinated before the exhibition of a national spirit which alone 
has made the supreme struggle possible. 

It is difficult to express adequately and clearly the subtle 
distinctions between the Bulgarian and the Servian nations, 

19 c2 
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springing from different stocks and having very dissimilar his. 
tories, though strangely alike in their tale of oppression by a 
common foe and their partial liberation. In this time of war, 
when the soldiers of each country are fighting side by side for 
a common end and their statesmen are working in active alliance, 
these differences tend to become much more obscure to the 
observer, who first sees their common aim, their common service, 
and their common heroism, and it is my desire rather to present 
the unity of the two peoples in their spirit and their aims than 
to search minutely for the characteristics which divide them. 
For these are chiefly matters of individual temperament, spring- 
ing from racial differences. 

The picture, therefore, that I seek to give of Bulgaria and 
Servia will attempt to present the essential harmony of which 
the war is but one revelation, and the object can perhaps best 
be attained by considering in turn the two cities of Sofia and 
Belgrade. 

Sofia to-day presents the spectacle of an entirely united people. 
Here, at the brain of Bulgaria, is seen the courage of a people 
who are deliberately facing the most extreme forms alike of indi- 
vidual and of national suffering, not for greed, or revenge, or 
any unworthy object, but for the elemental things in life, for the 
right of their kindred to live, for the right of a civilised people 
to be emancipated from a barbarism and a tyranny which have 
brought upon them sufferings not exceeded in the history of the 
world. To be in Sofia to-day, when her people are engaged in 
this struggle, is a wonderful experience, filling the observer with 
joy and pride indeed, yet with great humility too. The attitude 
of the city is so simple, unaffected, so free from consciousness 
that their nation is doing one of the great things of history. The 
Bulgarians are undemonstrative ; their words are few; they have 
no gifts of rhetoric ; they have no feeling for pageants. Yet Sofia 
to-day is the most wonderful of all pageants—a nation in sacrifice. 

The first fact which is realised beyond the possibility of doubt 
or misgiving is the national character of the movement which 
has produced the present position. No national struggle has ever 
been of a more democratic nature, and the heroism of the soldiers 
finds its fitting complement in the self-sacrifice and devotion 
shown in every section of the nation, but, in a pre-eminent degree, 
by her women. 

There are not many men in Sofia to-day : those who are able 
to be there are at the war. A large part of the life of the city is 
carried on by the women, just as in the fields throughout the 
country women and children have taken the place of the 
men, and the women have shown themselves to be not less 
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heroic than the men. The wounded, after sufferings on the 
journey which cannot be described, are, as far as possible, ulti- 
mately brought to Sofia, and are sheltered in the various public 
buildings throughout the city. The women of Sofia, including 
those of the highest rank, from early morning until late at night 
spend their days nursing in these hospitals. It is a service 
entered upon without distinction of any kind. Their work is 
beyond all praise. It is done with courage and joy and whole- 
hearted devotion, all private interests being placed on one side. 
Their spirit is the same as that of their husbands and brothers 
and sons in the trenches at the front. 

Perhaps the services at the Cathedral are an even more 
wonderful manifestation of the national spirit. Let me recall 
one memorable service at- which I was present. It was at the 
moment of the Armistice, and was held in the old Cathedral. 
The Bulgarian Church possesses the doctrine and forms of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, though it is not a branch of that 
Church. It is a secéssionist Church, and is entirely self-govern- 
ing and national. On the occasion I am recalling there was a 
typical Bulgarian congregation. No seats are provided in the 
Cathedral, and the crowded congregation stood motionless for 
two hours. ‘There were not many young men to be counted: 
they were elsewhere. There were a great number of women, 
some old, some young, many in the simple and distinctive peasant 
dress of the country, and there were many children. There were 
some soldiers freshly discharged from the hospitals, and about 
to return to the front; there were a number of old men. The 
Government had issued an edict that the names of none of the 
men who were wounded or killed should be published, and this 
order was being rigidly adhered to in Bulgaria. Its object was 
to prevent private grief from interfering with the discharge of 
public duty, for the women, and even the children of the nation, 
were wanted for other things than household duties. In the con- 
gregation, therefore, at the service I speak of, there would be 
very few indeed who had not near relatives at the front, of whose 
fate they were ignorant. Yet, in spite of the overwhelming 
personal anxiety which must have been felt, the feeling was 
irresistible that this was a gathering of people conscious of 
national victory. It was not that there was not intense gravity, 
and even much sorrow ; indeed, when one saw the faces of many 
of the women as they knelt before the pictures of the Virgin, the 
irresistible force of Shakespeare’s lines was realised : 





Such eyes the widows in Corioli wear, 
And mothers that lack sons. 
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But it was borne upon one that the note of personal grief was 
merged in the greater note of common service and sacrifice. The 
service itself was a tribute to the simplicity of the nation. 
Though it was marked in parts by stately ritual, and was assisted 
by music of exquisite beauty, the note of homeliness was never 
lost. The priests, indeed, were clothed in gorgeous vestments, 
but their acolytes were little boys clothed in their simple dress 
of the working world. Later these lads collected the offertory, 
and, with curious dignity and grace, threaded their way through 
the crowded ranks of the congregation. The note of homeliness 
was again struck at the end of the service, when not only the 
men and the women, but also the little children, pressed forward 
to receive the wine and the bread which had been blessed during 
the service, or to have the holy oil placed upon their lips. You 
were at a family gathering, sharing a common task and a 
common faith. 

It was interesting to contrast such a congregation with the 
gatherings one remembered at home during the South African 
War. There were essential differences, perhaps most noticeable 
in the matter of dress; for, although some of the older women 
wore black, there was no attempt on the part of the congregation 
generally to make any alteration in the colours and the arrange- 
ment of their usual dress. The simplicity, the earnestness, the 
piety, the heroism of the service were the simplicity, the earnest- 
ness, the piety, the heroism of the battlefield. 

The next fundamental thing which is realised by the traveller 
in Bulgaria is that the feats of arms performed by the Bulgarians 
in the field are not more wonderful than the feats which have 
been performed by the Bulgarians in time of peace. When one 
is in Sofia, it seems almost incredible that a little more than 
thirty years ago the town was under Turkish domination, mis- 
governed and squalid. This well-ordered town, built between 
two ranges of mountains, with a great and vigorous life, the 
centre of a healthy people, arduously gaining their living for the 
most part by the cultivation of the soil, is in itself the justifica- 
tion of the independence of her nation—of her past claims, her 
present endeavours. The more detailed the examination into 
the social fabric built up in these few short years, the more 
wonderful it appears. The prosperity of the peasants, the 
security and happiness of life in the villages and districts for- 
merly devastated by the Turk; the high statesmanship at the 
seat of government, which, whilst securing the defence of the 
nation, has promoted its brilliant industrial success, and has 
shown a@ wisdom and resourcefulness second to that of no 
European Power; the adoption of a system of popular education, 
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upon Which is spent a greater proportion of the national 
resources than is spent, for instance, in Great Britain—these are 
at once the expression of the national spirit and its triumphant 
vindication. 

Perhaps the writer may be forgiven if he attempts further to 
illustrate what he has endeavoured to describe of the spirit of 
Bulgaria by a brief reference to conversations he had with the 
Prime Minister and other Ministers in Sofia. It would be a poor 
return for their kindness to assume for a moment the position 
of interpreting their views on the immediate questions raised 
by the war and the conferences now proceeding. But I may, 
without, I hope, being guilty of any breach of hospitality, attempt 
in a word to set forth my own impression of the manner in 
which King Ferdinand’s Ministers embody and reflect the 
national spirit. 

I can well imagine visitors from the great capitals of the 
world feeling a tendency to smile at the simplicity of the 
machinery of government in Bulgaria—the simple residences of 
Ministers and officers of State, the almost peasant simplicity of 
the Government offices, the absence of all ostentation and cere- 
monial. These things are all typical of the splendid simplicity 
of the Bulgar spirit. But simplicity does not mean stupidity, 
and the rulers of Bulgaria are worthy of their task. In all 
that I heard and learnt from the Prime Minister I saw the re- 
flection of the soul of the nation: its bravery and its fortitude. 
What impressed me more than anything, if I may without im- 
pertinence say so, was the singular nobility of spirit shown in 
the attitude of the head of the Government towards the Turk. 
In the hour of victory there was no note of exultation. There 
was gentleness and humility. And there was the vision of the 
statesman looking to a new dawn across the hilltops of time. 

At the moment of which I write, the head of the Bulgarian 
Government was grappling with a combination of problems 
unique in the history of statesmanship. What these were is a 
matter of public knowledge, but to be appreciated they should 
be set forth. They included (a) the war itself, with the count- 
less daily questions it involved for the constant consideration of 
the Government; (b) the alliance between the Balkan nations, 
with the special problems inseparable from it ; (c) the negotiation 
of the armistice with the Turks ; (d) the relations with the Great 
Powers ; (€) the conditions of permanent peace, and the instruc- 
tions to the delegates to the Peace Conference ; (f) the establish- 
ment of civil government in the captured territory. The list 
is not exhaustive, but it is sufficient! Each of these matters 
demanded from the head of the Government the utmost resources 
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of statesmanship, and the demand was met. All who met the 
Prime Minister during these days could not fail to be impressed 
with his consummate ability. It was united to a simple and 
unaffected directness of expression which exhibited the harmony 
of the nation ; for the Premier’s views were his country’s views, 
and the policy pursued by the Government was understood and 
approved by the people. The just simplicity of that policy 
succeeded, where subtle balancings and diplomatic manceuvrings 
would have failed. 

The attitude of the Government, calm and dauntless before 
difficulties as great as any nation ever faced, represented, too, 
that of the Sobranye, which re-assembled after the armistice was 
concluded, and without demonstration, excitement, or passion, 
either by their own members or the general public, proceeded 
to consider the immediate financial and administrative questions 
which awaited them. A further evidence of the solidarity of the 
nation was seen in the gift by the whole of the civil servants of 
two-thirds of their salaries, as a contribution towards the cost 
of the war. : 

Belgrade presents, as a city, a great contrast to Sofia; it is 
cruder ; it gives the not unjust impression that its people are not 
so far advanced in the gentler arts of life. The application of 
the resources of modern science to the needs of everyday life 
has not been carried so far as at Sofia. There is not quite the 
same social note. The first impression the traveller receives is 
that he is in the centre of a nation of peasants, who have been 
too hard at work struggling for existence to have had time for 


the gentler amenities of life; but the attitude of the people asa « 


community is wonderfully similar to the attitude of the sister 
nation. There is the same unity of purpose, the same intense 
patriotism (though perhaps more demonstratively expressed); 
there is, of course, the same problem of the conflict with the 
historic forces of barbarism. There is, too, the realisation of 
the great part their people have played in history. They are 
conscious of the splendid heritage which reaches them from 
far-distant days. 

In some respects, the present position achieved by Servia is 
even more wonderful than that of Bulgaria; because Servia has 
not only had to liberate herself from the Turk, but has had to 
consolidate her nation and build up its economic welfare, with 
@ hostile Power on her northern frontier, making her to a great 
extent an economic prisoner. 

The strain upon the Servian people during the present war 
has been acute, for, whilst her armies in the field have been 
shedding their blood in driving back the Turk, they have had 
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the added strain of fearing that at any moment a yet greater con- 
flict might be upon them by the interposition of Austria ; yet there 
has been no panic, no hesitancy, no feverish alteration of plans 
or balancing of odds. Servia has done the work to hand, and for 
the rest has trusted to the national spirit and to the justice of 
her cause and claims. 

Its capital is a town of grim realities. At its very doors the 
great Austrian army is massing itself. Most of her sons are 
away at the front, save only those who have returned to fill the 
hospitals dotted all over the town. 

Though we are now in a different nation, sharing not even 
a common language with Bulgaria, the essential unity in spirit 
of the two nations is manifest. The Servian women are showing 
the same resourcefulness and self-sacrifice as in Bulgaria. There 
is the same consolidation through every section of the nation. 
I had some striking proofs of what Servian nationality means 
to the individual Serb. At the hotel at which I was staying 
three of the waiters were Serbs who had just returned to Belgrade 
after some years’ absence. Two of them held profitable posts in 
London; the other owned a thriving business in New York. 
These three men had voluntarily and without summons put aside 
their work and hastened to Servia. Arriving there, they had 
then reported themselves, and whilst waiting to be sent with 
the second reserve to the front, had taken posts as waiters, and 
quietly awaited orders. 

I was further enabled by conversation with many people, 
including some of very humble rank, to realise the breadth of 
view of the Servian. The humblest Serb understood real politics. 
He was not taking part in a movement in which he was simply 
a tool. He had knowledge of what the movement meant to 
him and to his nation. It was interesting to see how he 
viewed the circumstances attending the violent change in the 
monarchy which placed the present King upon the throne. That 
incident, shocking as he admits it to have been, brought to an 
end a condition of things to him much more shocking. He sees 
in it a violent but unavoidable step in the emancipation and 
development of his people. He tolerates outside criticism, and 
replies to it in the spirit of one feeling that to know all is to 
forgive all. I am not seeking to justify or to condemn this 
attitude, but to record it. 

The appearance of Belgrade during the war is in itself a 
symptom of the temperamental differences between the Bulgar 
and the Serb. Here in Belgrade there is more direct expression. 
Even the street costers display the national colours over their 
stalls; but more significant is the exhibition at various places 
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in the town of large oil paintings, showing with horrible realism 
some of the barbarities practised by the Turks upon their 
subjects and prisoners. 

It must not, however, be assumed that the graces of life are 
neglected by the Serb. I had the opportunity of observing the 
courtesy and consideration with which the Turkish officers who 
were prisoners in Belgrade were treated. The relations which 
the Servian officers attempted to establish with them maintained 
the highest traditions of chivalry. 

And in this city, which, if subjected to the valueless test of 
physical comparison with the great capitals of the world, appears 
so crude and rough, there is much to cause searchings of heart 
to the visitor. The whining beggar of our cities is not to be 
seen in Belgrade, and though perhaps the more finished graces 
of life are not to be found, there are civility and kindness every- 
where. It would even seem that the roughness of the climate 
has brought its own amenities into the daily lives of the people, 
for the boys selling newspapers in the streets carry their papers 
in neat portfolios, are clean to look at, and never enter a shop 
or public room without carefully wiping their shoes and generally 
removing their caps. 

Some mention should be made of the passionate affection 
which is felt both in Servia and Bulgaria for Britain. Notwith- 
standing some historic failures on our part, we are still in their 
eyes their traditional friends. For we are the countrymen of 
Gladstone, the reverence for whom is to-day as great as when 
he thundered against their enemies and oppressors ; and in the 
work of the Balkan Committee they see the spirit of Gladstone 
animating his nation to-day. The affection of a nation is not a 
treasure to be lightly held. In this case it will, I believe, 
increase rather than diminish, but it is well that we should realise 
its existence and its strength, and the possibilities which lie 
therein. One practical suggestion I would venture to make in 
this connexion—the immediate organisation of facilities for 
giving a number of Bulgarian and Servian students the oppor- 
tunity of education in England. 

It has not been my purpose, except incidentally, to speak of 
the war itself, the brilliance of its tactics, and the gallantry of 
the troops. These are now matters of world knowledge. But 
one thing should be said. It may with justice be urged that 
this war was not only justifiable, but, if such a term could ever 
be used of war, was almost ideal in its justice. It may be so. 
But no one who faintly realises what the war has cost these great 
peoples in suffering and sorrow, not to speak of material waste, 
can assent to such a view without qualification. The war may 
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indeed be justifiable : it may even be ideal. But the justice and 
the idealism are the possessions of the peoples who are fighting 
for life itself. And the Powers of Europe, which might have 
achieved the cause of the Allies without imposing on them this 
supreme trial, must not be allowed to forget their direct 
responsibility. 

J. HowaRD WHITEHOUSE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS DURING THE 
BALKAN WAR 


(IT) 


PRESS CENSORS AND WAR CORRESPONDENTS: SOME 
EXPERIENCES IN TURKEY 


In October I was invited by the Ottoman authorities to join 
their headquarters in order to assist in the censorship of the 
Press; and after a brief delay at Constantinople I left for the 
front with Major Izzet Bey, various staff officers, and the foreign 
attachés. The capture of Kirk Kilisseh and the subsequent 
retreat of the Thracian army from the positions held from Lule 
Burgas to Viza naturally involved the withdrawal of the corre- 
spondents from their camp at Chorlu. From that moment the 
censorship of the Press, which had hitherto worked smoothly 
and too efficiently, I fear, to please some of the journalists, was 
rendered more difficult and, from sheer force of circumstances, 
in some respects impracticable. My own métier, therefore, was 
reduced to very slight dimensions, nor, in fact, after the great 
retirement of Abdullah Pasha’s forces was any member of the 
censor’s staff very busily employed, except the two officials who 
were especially charged with the visé of all telegrams sent from 
Constantinople. In face of the facilities afforded by the postal 
conditions in the Turkish capital, and the three departures per 
week of the Roumanian steamers for Constantza, all definite 
control over the despatch of news came to an end. If a telegram 
was of such a character that its refusal by the censor was 
certain, it could reach Constantza by boat in twelve hours, and 
from this port be immediately forwarded to any of the European 
capitals, including, of course, Sofia, Belgrade, or Athens. The 
journalists, in fact, enjoyed facilities never before accorded to 
correspondents, and frequently violated the censor’s regulations 
without the possibility of any effective check on their action. 
The indulgence accorded them was perhaps regarded as a mere 
indication of weakness and the fear of giving offence, and was 
in some cases repaid not only by an utter disregard of regulations 
duly accepted, but even by unrestrained abuse of the Turks in 
general, and the censor in particular. 

It may therefore be of some interest to consider the relations 
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which existed between the army and the journalists during the 
Thracian campaign, and the still larger question of war- 
correspondence in the future. 

I was accorded every facility for moving about the theatre 
of war, and owe more than I can well express to the courtesy 
and the consideration of my Turkish comrades on the staff. 
They know me well enough to realise that any criticisms passed 
in these pages are the candid criticisms of a friend who warmly 
admires their fortitude under unspeakable calamities, and 
earnestly longs for the day when over a new and stronger Turkey 
the sun of peace and good government will arise with healing 
in his wings. 

On the other hand, I have no wish to level indiscriminate 
charges against the whole body of foreign correspondents who 
visited Turkey during the war. There were some journalists 
who ‘played the game,’ and treated the Ottoman authorities 
with courtesy and consideration. Others, however, did not 
hesitate to conduct themselves in a way which has left a most 
unpleasant impression on the minds of the Turkish staff, and 
will, I believe, be taken into serious consideration by any 
continental government which is met with demands for journa- 
listic facilities at the commencement of a war. We heard a 
great deal about the ‘honour of the Press’ and the ‘claims of 
gentlemen,’ but I fervently hope that the Turks, who were 
justly described by Bismarck as ‘les vrais gentlemen de lest,’ 
will not derive their idea of a foreign ‘gentleman ’ wholly from 
the conduct and manners of some of their journalist guests. 

Almost from the first a spirit of unreasonable dissatisfaction 
against the regulations of the Press Censorship made its appear- 
ance among a considerable section of the war correspondents. 
These gentlemen had been duly recommended by their respective 
Embassies to the Ottoman Minister of War, and undertook to 
obey the regulations of the censor if permitted to join the army. 
One rule was that the correspondent should not leave the country 
until the termination of the war. Had the authorities confided 
less than they did in the honour of the Press, the terms of this 
pledge would have been more definite and precise. As it was, 
the undertaking to remain in Turkey not only covered the 
personal presence of the journalist himself—a pledge frequently 
ignored—but was obviously inconsistent with the underhand 
despatch of news from countries other than the Ottoman Empire. 
The value attached to this item in the written or tacitly acknow- 
ledged contract may be judged from this frank avowal in a 
French newspaper : 


Et puis, & Constantinople méme, on a toujours la ressource du paquebot 
toumain. Trois fois par semaine, le mardi, le jeudi et le samedi, de 
lourdes enveloppes viennent s’abattre dans la grande boite en fer du 
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bateau de Constantza; ce sont les lettres de tous les. correspondants poss 
anglais, francais, allemands, italiens qui vont faire un tour en mer Noire thre 
avant d’étre télégraphiées de Constantza ou de Bucarest & tous les jour. t.: 
naux d’Europe. ds 
Temi 

The grievances of the Press correspondents at Chorlu varied bad 

in character. Two of them complained to me in violent lan- hors 
guage that they had been assigned a field for their encampment a 





where the hardness of the ground made the fixing of tent-pegs 
difficult. Others denounced the refusal of the Turks to permit 
their occupation of neighbouring houses—a refusal which wag 
well grounded. Apart from other reasons, it was in any case 
undesirable in the interests of their own safety to have foreigners 
sleeping alone in detached buildings. 

An almost unanimous chorus of angry complaint was directed 
against the practice of placing sentries round the correspondents’ 
camp. This practice, adopted also by the Bulgarians, was fully 
justified for two reasons. The Turkish authorities, to be quite 
frank, were convinced that they could not entirely rely upon the 
bona fides of all the journalists. Some correspondents had 
declared in Constantinople before they set out for the front that 
they had made arrangements for sending their ‘ stuff’ abroad 
by secret methods and private couriers. But the strongest 
reason for the sentry cordon was the anxiety felt by the officers 
lest the famished soldiers might be tempted to raid the abundant 
provisions openly displayed in the correspondents’ camp. The 
underfed troops who arrived from the capital, and the absolutely 
starving men who were forced back on Chorlu, could witness 
the substantial meals and even the luxuries enjoyed by these 
Christian strangers, including a Russian and even an Italian. 
It is not my business to condemn the luxurious outfit of the 
war correspondent; this is a matter which primarily concerns 
himself and his employer; but it is clear that the temptation 
to seize food is a terribly strong one in the case of exhausted 
men who have tasted nothing for seventy hours at a stretch 
and drunk nothing except muddy water in the ruts of the sodden 
fields. One or two attempts to raid the correspondents’ stores 
were frustrated by Turkish sentries, and it is clear that without 
the cordon the journalists themselves might have had some 
disagreeable experiences of the cruel hunger which was to 4 
large extent the fons et origo of the Thracian reverses. This 
evil fate did, I fear, overtake some of them in the chaotic 
retirement eastwards from Chorlu and Tcherkeskeui, for all 
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possessed. He had previously lost four horses and waggons and 
three servants; yesterday he had bought another waggon for 
i; this had been lost the same evening, and with it all his 
remaining stores. I suspect that some of the ‘lost’ servants 
had not entirely severed their connexion with the missing 
horses and baggage. At one spot on the road a passer-by pur- 
chased from a Greek servant for ten shillings a case of fine old 
brandy, which a young photographic correspondent, whose 
normal beverage in the Strand was probably beer, had con- 
sidered it necessary to bring ‘ to the front.’ Many of the corre- 
spondents’ difficulties were indeed the direct outcome of their 
complete ignorance of any language except their own: the 
majority of them lived at times in a condition of helpless 
dependence on polyglot guides and dragomans picked up in the 
hotels and streets of Pera. These men were often unscrupulous, 
and in tight corners hopelessly inefficient; nevertheless, they 
demanded and obtained outrageously high wages, in some cases 
up to twenty shillings or more a day, in addition to an expensive 
outfit at the start. 

Inability to ride and ignorance of the elements of horseman- 
ship caused frequent delays and minor disasters. Very few of 
the servants could be trusted to keep their saddles if the horse 
broke into a canter, nor was the horsemanship displayed by 
sme of the correspondents themselves calculated to impress the 
Turkish army. Surely men who are assigned the work of 
following military operations might take the trouble to have a 
few riding lessons. The Turkish officers were too polite to laugh 
in public at the strange equestrian exhibitions, but one of them 
rmarked to me that he was surprised at what he saw, as he 
had read that every Englishman understood a horse, a dog, 
ad a gun. On one occasion a correspondent at Hadimkeui 
aroused a neighbour in the dead of night with the news that his 
‘horse was unwell,’ and on further details being demanded, 
declared that something must be wrong with the animal because, 
despite all efforts on his master’s part, he refused to lie down 
and go to sleep. 

The grievances of the journalists against the cordon of sentries 
round the Chorlu camp were summarised by one correspondent 
#8 follows : 

In grave violation of international law the Turks are detaining here 
ly force men who are not in arms against them. . . . The representatives 


si the foreign mewspapers are appealing to their respective governments 
rescue them from Turkish thraldom and restore them fo liberty. 


It is difficult to believe that anybody could take this inflated 
lonsense seriously. The military protection of a number of 
foreign journalists who invited themselves to the theatre of 
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war and undertook to submit to military discipline is actually 
held to violate international law! The whole paragraph is quite 
ridiculous. As to appeals to the Embassies against this signal 
instance of Turkish ‘thraldom’ such applications did not 
always meet with success. On one occasion a correspondent 
forced his way through a column of redifs marching through 
Pera in order to get to his motor car on the other side of the 
road. Such action in England is, of course, not only an insult 
to our soldiers but illegal, and the Turkish infantry, who strongly 
resented such treatment in their own capital, hustled pretty 
severely the foreigner who had seen fit to break their ranks, 
The Ambassador was instantly appealed to, but it is an open 
secret that the complainant retired from the interview without 
much consolation for his mental and physical bruises. 

A further grievance was that photographers were not per- 
mitted to send undeveloped films out of the country. What staff 
in the world would grant the privilege claimed by these discon- 
tents? An army in retreat or assailed by cholera or enteric 
naturally does not wish sensational pictures of its misfortunes 
and difficulties to be published broadcast in the illustrated 
journals of Europe in general and the enemy’s towns in 
particular. 

Other protests were directed against the supervision. of 
private letters—that is to say, the censor’s claim, if he saw fit, 
to cast his eyes over the contents of such letters. Again, I ask 
whether any censor in Europe would have waived his right 
under similar circumstances to visé private letters. I listened 
to loud declamations that the ‘ honour of the Press’ furnished 
an adequate guarantee that the privilege of sending private 
letters from the front would not be abused. But in justice to 
the Ottoman authorities, one can only repeat, however unwill- 
ingly, that the alleged guarantee could not be accepted. There 
were, as I have said, correspondents who honourably observed 
their pledges, and secured the respect of all who met them in 4 
social or official capacity. On the other hand, a good many 
journalists appeared to hold that no promises tacitly or expressly 
made to the Ottoman authorities were binding. One of them 
declared emphatically that signatures to such agreements in 
Turkey were not worth the paper they were written on, and 
when he was asked how he justified so drastic a reversal of an 
Englishman’s ordinary code of honour, he replied that the Turks 
had broken their pledges by not having ‘shown him the war, 
as if any staff in the world would dream of committing itself 
to so vague and preposterous an undertaking! Querulous 
persons of this type quite forget that war correspondents have 
no conceivable claim to follow the operations of any belligerent 
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force, that they are simply the guests of the army they accom- 
pany, and that wars are not made for the pecuniary benefit 
of themselves and their employers. 

I have already spoken of arrangements secretly made by 
certain correspondents before their departure for the front for 
the unauthorised despatch of news, and of the repeated employ- 
ment of the Constantza telegraph and the foreign post boxes in 
Pera for the dissemination of uncensored information. Much 
of the ‘copy’ thus sent was saturated with bitter animosity 
against the nation whose terms of service the writers had 
accepted, and in some cases correspondents did not scruple to 
forward information which, from a military point of view, was 
fraught with grave danger to the whole scheme of defence. 
One journalist, who on his own showing received every kind of 
courtesy from the Turkish officers, requited their hospitality by 
publishing a full and detailed description of the Tchataldja 
defences, including the number of the troops, the emplacement 
of the guns, the position of the reserves and so on. On another 
occasion an account of the defences of the Dardanelles was sent 
abroad by underhand means, which described the secret move- 
ments by night of the Ottoman reinforcements, the number of 
the troops, the alignment of the trenches, and the position of 
the ships. In short, the extraordinary laxity of the authorities 
was abused in order to establish in some cases a species of 
espionage extremely detrimental to Turkish interests and paid 
for, not by the Bulgarians, but by the funds of European news- 
papers. The trail of finance runs indeed over the whole sordid 
business, for such questionable proceedings on the part of 
correspondents are, as a rule, based solely on the desire to secure 
lucrative ‘copy,’ which is joyfully accepted by foreign editors 
without any apparent consideration of the’means taken to pro- 
vide it. The result of this ‘fair means or foul’ policy presses 
heavily on those correspondents who honourably refuse to 
disregard their pledges. I have known men of this kind suffer 
cruelly for conscience’ sake. While their less scrupulous col- 
leagues were sending home graphic columns by wholly illicit 
means, they were condemned to comparative silence, the dis- 
pleasure of their editors and, possibly, the failure to secure 
future employment. 

A good deal of grumbling took place at Chorlu and elsewhere 
because telegrams had to be written in French or Turkish, and 
quaint indeed, at times, was the French of the Chorlu camp. 
Vasfi Bey and his colleagues had frequently to correct, and 
sometimes recast, such portions of these French effusions as they 
could accept for transmission. Even in the case of despatches 
written by Frenchmen, alterations were occasionally made in the 
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diction. When, for instance, a telegram stated that the 
Austrian Embassy ‘avait tué un malheureux cardiaque,’ through 
rushing him on board a steamer in @ moment of panic, the 
censor remarked ‘ tué est un bien gros mot. Ne pourriez-vous 
pas mettre, fait périr?’ As it was clearly ill-advised to permit 
the details of the fight to be telegraphed broadcast during the 
progress of the Lule-Burgas-Viza battle, tremendous excisions 
were made from proffered telegrams. One telegram of 720 
words was reduced for transmission to five—viz.: ‘ Bataille re- 
commenga hier . . . bataille continue.’ 

After the retirement from Chorlu and Tcherkeskeui the war 
correspondents had the time of their life, and until about the 
18th of November they roamed at will over the district between 
Stamboul and Hadimkeui. On horseback, in motor cars, and 
in steam launches, the journalists set off morning after morning 
to visit the lines between Derkos and Boyuk Tchekmedje. 
But this liberty was used so extensively as a cloak of mis- 
chievous activity in various directions, that the authorities were 
compelled at last to make a firmer stand, and correspondents 
who left Stamboul or Pera for the front without proper authori- 
sation did so at considerable risk. If they were noticed near 
the trenches, soldiers with fixed bayonets marched them off to 
the rear, and in some instances bullets were fired into the ground 
in their proximity to scare them away and at the same time 
provide them with ‘ copy’ about being under fire. 

The general tone of the messages despatched by foreign 
correspondents was often bitterly hostile to the Turks. Amid 
the ever-deepening gloom of national disaster in October the 
columns of Continental journals contained lurid pictures of the 
unspeakable miseries of the Turkish retreat, grotesque pro- 
phecies of coming massacre and pillage, exposures of Turkey's 
military weakness, and jubilation at the prospect of a Bulgarian 
occupation of the capital. I have heard a journalist, in the 
hearing of Turkish officers and civilians, declare at the top of 
his voice that the Turks were ‘d——d liars and scoundrels,’ 
and that he intended to ‘give them hell’ in a letter home. 
One of the reasons alleged for these frenzied threats was that 
the Turks, through some trivial neglect or other, had been the 
indirect cause of the temporary disappearance of two correspon- 
dents since the retirement from Chorlu. As a matter of fact, 
the two correspondents in question were subsequently stated to 
have been ‘captured by the Bulgarians,’ but, whatever the 
circumstances of the capture might have been, the Ottoman 
authorities could in no way be held responsible for it, as I think 
would be readily acknowledged by the two gentlemen concerned. 

I could not help contrasting the dignified silence of the 
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Turkish bystanders on the occasion of this outburst with the 
sort of treatment which would have been meted out to a foreign 
journalist who in a dining saloon of any other European capital, 
at a time of national anguish and tribulation, indulged in such 
wild and unreasonable abuse of the nation whose hospitality 
he was enjoying. It was the same all along the line. Under 
a constant stream of bitter criticism and frequent misrepresen- 
tation, the Turkish officials and officers never forgot their good 
manners. I will go further, and say that their courtesy at 
times passed the limits of commonsense and became abso- 
lutely quixotic. A journalist arrives by the help of some 
Turkish officers at Abdullah Pasha’s headquarters, and has the 
amazing audacity to wake the Commander-in-chief at 4 A.M. 
because his car has broken down and he is hungry and cold. 
The general, roused from his much-needed sleep, apologises to 
this unknown stranger for the scanty state of his stores, but 
rouses his sleeping servants in order to furnish the self-invited 
guest with tea, biscuits, and warm blankets. I should like to 
see the foreign journalist who would think of waking Lord 
Kitchener at 4 A.M. in the morning because he is feeling hungry ! 
And how shabby the return which was sometimes made for 
such unexampled courtesy ! 

Photographers in the employment of illustrated journals or 
cinematograph companies who tried to photograph the forts and 
trenches of Tchataldja were on several occasions arrested, 
marched off to an officer’s tent, and then—entertained to coffee 
and cigars! Unknown journalists, perhaps attached to provin- 
cial newspapers, did not hesitate to call on the Grand Vizier, 
who rarely refused to accord them an interview. The repre- 
sentative of a paper which has throughout maintained a strongly 
anti-Turkish attitude finds his motor car very naturally break 
down on the twenty-five miles run to Tchataldja—why not 
have ridden there on a horse at one-tenth the cost?—and is 
sent a warm breakfast by a Turkish general. A hungry jour- 
nalist during the retirement from Chorlu finds himself without 
any baggage—but where was his haversack and his water- 
bottle?—near a group of eight Turkish officers who have 
managed to secure a big cabbage, wherewith to break a long 
fast of many hours. ‘The officers insist on dividing this 
wretched fare into two portions—the journalist is handed one 
half with apologies ; the eight Turks share the other half among 
themselves. In short, it was sometimes difficult to restrain 
one’s smiles in the face of courtesy and camaraderie which had 
passed beyond the limits of cold Western commonsense. 

The question may naturally be asked—Why did not the 


military authorities punish correspondents who were obviously 
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guilty of misconduct? I can find no answer beyond this same 
unwillingness to do a stranger an ill turn, coupled, perhaps, 
with a certain spirit of official laissez faire which was sometimes 
too much in evidence. That the Ottoman authorities would 
have been fully justified in at least arresting and summarily 
expelling a number of the correspondents cannot be denied, and 
such a course of action would have been fully endorsed by the 
members of every European staff. Some of the correspondents 
strongly resented the behaviour of their colleagues. One of 
them declared that had the Turks shot half-a-dozen of their 
number the victims would have had no just grounds for com- 
plaint, and it was by no means unusual to hear some of the 
more experienced journalists declare that if ever they com- 
manded an army in the field not a single correspondent would 
be allowed to come within a hundred miles of it! 

The war correspondents with the Turkish forces had, in 
short, slender grounds for their grievances against the censor’s 
staff. There was practically no restriction on the number 
accepted by the Ministry of War; and, after a slight hesitation, 
an Italian journalist, whose presence in a Turkish camp might 
have caused some natural irritation, was admitted and treated 
with the utmost courtesy by Nazim Pasha’s staff. The ranks 
of the journalists were even reinforced by the genial personality 
of a war correspondent representing ‘ The Pink ’Un.’ 

And what of the position of war correspondents with the 
Bulgarians? No insulting diatribes against the Bulgarian 
authorities were ever despatched from Sofia; nevertheless the 
journalists were treated with a severity compared with which 
the lax control of the Turks was simply child’s play. 

The correspondents’ camp at Chorlu was within easy dis- 
tance of the fighting on the Turkish left, and one or two corre- 
spondents contrived to ride as far as the actual firing line, one 
of them equipped with a cinematograph camera. The gradual 
retreat towards Tchataldja furnished the journalists with 
enough picturesque ‘copy’ for weeks, and even after their 
withdrawal to San Stefano they were within fifteen miles of 
Boyuk Tchekmedje. I have already described the go-as-you- 
please freedom of the journalists from, say, the 10th of Novem- 
ber to the 20th of November, during the critical period of the 
Tchataldja fighting. 

The Bulgarians, on the other hand, never permitted the 
correspondents to get within fifty miles of the actual fighting. 
Their staff regarded the acceptance of the pass as acceptance 
of the censor’s rules, and in the case of any violation of these 
rules punishment followed swiftly. Three of the journalists on 
one occasion were placed under strict arrest for simply going as 
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far as the railway station at Stara Zagora without permission. 
Onanother occasion we are told that thirty correspondents were 
sent back for various breaches of the censor’s regulations. This 
severity was, however, accepted by the correspondents at Sofia, 
Mustapha Pasha and Stara Zagora in a very different spirit 
from that which animated some of their colleagues who enjoyed 
the indulgence and liberty of the Turkish régime. ‘If a censor- 
ship is necessary—as of course it is,’ writes Mr. Phillip Bussy, 
of the Westminster Gazette, ‘it could not be possibly more 
stringent or less objectionable than I have found it here in Sofia.’ 

During the progress of the Russo-Japanese war, several 
correspondents who were found to have violated their pledges 
by sending uncensored news over the Chinese frontier for tele- 
graphic despatch were instantly expelled from the country. On 
the other hand, Reuter’s correspondent, who honourably 
observed the censor’s rules and ‘ played the game’ throughout, 
was allowed to be present as an exclusive eye-witness at many 
striking operations of the campaign, and was thus enabled to 
transmit news of signal interest and value. 

Several interesting results may follow from the general 
experiences of the press censorship during the Balkan campaign 
of 1912. One of them is that the days of the war correspondent, 
properly so-called, are probably numbered. It has become 
quite evident that no modern army can tolerate in its neigh- 
bourhood the presence of a crowd of journalists who are at best 
an abominable nuisance and at worst a real danger. The amaz- 
ing liberty enjoyed by the correspondents in Turkey during the 
month of November is simply the exception which proves the 
rule. No effective restraint could be imposed on individuals 
who treated their written engagements as waste-paper and were 
enabled by the conditions of the postal and steamboat services 
to evade the censor’s regulations—nothing could be done, that 
is, except the forcible detention under arrest or the summary 
expulsion of the offenders, and this course of action was dis- 
tasteful to the Ottoman authorities, and more especially at a 
time when their hands were full of larger concerns in every 
direction. 

The owners and editors of newspapers have been seriously 
asking themselves for some years whether the modern game of 
war correspondence is really worth the candle. The only news 
from Turkey of sufficient interest or piquancy to produce a special 
edition or satisfy the eager expectancy of the public was 
probably news sent by illicit means, and it is evident that 
no other country except Turkey would tolerate the continued 
sojourn in its midst of press men who were guilty of such 
behaviour. Think of the jejune paragraphs wired home from 
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the Bulgarian side by ‘war correspondents’ sixty miles from 
the war! One of the most experienced of them wired from 
Sofia with reference to the invisible siege of Adrianople that 
the houses must have been damaged by the bombardment, but 
that some of the inhabitants will probably seek refuge in under- 
ground cellars. 

The preposterous telegrams about the ‘crumpling up of the 
Tchataldja defences’ and the ‘fall of Adrianople,’ and the 
description of a battle several days before it took place—all 
this serves, no doubt, to sell newspapers, but there is, after 
all, a limit to war news based apparently on second sight and 
complete freedom from the fetters of time and space. Even 
in the Turkish capital, under conditions of practically complete 
freedom, some of the news collected by the correspondents for 
home consumption was remarkable enough. When I returned 
from Tchataldja, about the 22nd of November, I found that 
one of the best-known journalists had ‘obtained information’ 
that the Bulgarians had captured all the Turkish forts except 
seven! On the 15th of November the following statements were 
made in telegrams received from Sofia and Constantinople : 
that the Turkish centre at Tchataldja had been broken, that 
Nazim Pasha had surrendered, that Hademkeui was occupied 
by the Bulgarians, that Adrianople had fallen. On the 5th of 
November we were informed that ‘Derkos had been occupied 
and the water supply of Constantinople cut off’! Large sums 
of money were spent on harmless descriptions of how the corre- 
spondent’s motor car broke down—this was the crambe repetita 
of many messages. Is it really worth while to spend hundreds 
of pounds—a correspondent told me that he had already ex- 
pended six hundred pounds on the campaign—in order to provide 
such journalistic pabulum as this? An editor once remarked 
to me, ‘ We don’t want to spend money broadcast in order to 
hear that our correspondent left his pyjamas in one village, or 
couldn’t get a drink in the next.’ In the campaigns of the 
future it seems probable that the military authorities will permit 
one or two accredited representatives of the great agencies like 
Reuter to accompany their staff and be duly spoon-fed with 
suitable information. Soldiers are almost universally opposed 
to any admission of correspondents to the theatre of war, and 
the general conduct of the journalists on the Turkish side has 
certainly furnished a strong argument in support of Lord 
Wolseley’s conviction that correspondents are ‘the curse of 
modern warfare.’ 

I have written these lines because I believe that the press 
Censors of the Turkish army have been unjustly criticised in 
the columns of certain English and Continental newspapers. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY Jan. 
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But there is also a much larger question involved. The Turks 
have never adequately realised the immense importance of the 
press and its influence in shaping public opinion. 

Let me give an example of this. In the first week of 
November a series of alarmist paragraphs were telegraphed via 
Roumania to the effect that the Christian inhabitants of Stam- 
boul and Pera were menaced with massacre and outrage at the 
hands of incensed Moslems. Lurid pictures had been drawn of 
widespread terror; we were told that ‘men’s hearts were turn- 
ing to water,’ that ‘25,000 Kurds were marching on the city,’ 
and soon. This sensational ‘copy’ ran riot through the Euro- 
pean press, and even journals with high traditions were led to 
accept news which was based on little else than a priori scare- 
mongering. So utterly disgusted were many of the regular 
residents in Pera that a number of well-known Englishmen, 
including Sir Adam Block, Mr. Graves, Sir Richard Crawford, 
and Sir Henry Woods, despatched a strongly worded protest 
against this mischievous abuse of journalism. Here, then, once 
more Turkey suffered at the hands of a reckless journalism, 
without any effective means of influencing a press which con- 
tinued to urge upon the Powers the despatch of warships and 
transports at considerable expense to the taxpayers at home. 
These highly coloured. pictures of death and destruction were 
composed by gentlemen sitting in the saloons of the Pera Palace 
Hotel, who could walk from one end of Stamboul to the other 
by day or night without the slightest discourtesy or interference, 
who ignored the fact that order was being well maintained by 
military patrols, and forgot that during the progress of Italy’s 
brigand-campaign in Tripoli not a hair of a single Italian head 
was touched in Constantinople. 

During the recent crisis the entire absence of excitement or 
violence among the Moslem inhabitants of the capital was very 
striking. Amid the horrors and humiliations of October and 
November, the thinly disguised jubilation of the Greek residents, 
and the ungenerous speeches of foreign statesmen, the 
Mohammedan populace displayed a restraint and dignity which 
was really phenomenal. The national misfortunes were deeply 
felt, but no angry words were spoken in public, no bitter re- 
criminations took place in the streets, no single act of violence 
was directed against any of the helpless communities of Chris- 
tians isolated here and there in the network of the Stamboul 
streets. Could the authorities of any other European capital, 
with the enemy within thirty miles of its gates, have guaranteed 
a similar freedom from outrage and violence? 

In the dark hours of Turkey’s recent misfortunes, amid the 
accumulated miseries of war and pestilence, scarcely a single 
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note of sympathy for the stricken nation could be. detected in 
the European press. Treaties solemnly signed by the nations 
of Europe are violated without a word of protest from the 
Churches of Christendom, which have to a large extent bestowed 
their blessing and approval on a war of conquest, prompted by 
sheer lust of new territory. 

This general trend of feeling is due in some slight measure 
to religious bigotry, but in a much larger degree to the influence 
of the European press, carefully fed on every possible occasion 
by the press bureaux established in Europe by Turkey’s more 
especial adversaries in the Balkans and elsewhere. In short, 
the Turks have always been badly handicapped by their inability 
to make effective reply to the criticisms and attacks of the 
foreign press. Ever since their honest attempt to establish 
reforms in 1908 they have never been allowed any of that rest 
or leisure without which no nation can bring about far-reaching 
changes in government and administration. Who could reason- 
ably expect adequate reforms during three years of almost 
incessant conflict in Arabia, Tripoli, Albania, Macedonia, and 
Thrace? How long has it taken us in England to grant some 
measure of self-government to Ireland? But if the Christian 
nations of Europe are sincere in their desire for better govern- 
ment in Turkey, let them now grant her ten years of freedom 
from Christian aggression. On the other hand, in the building 
up of her new national life, full of immense possibilities, let 
Turkey remember that she cannot afford to allow her enemies 
the virtual monopoly of exercising influence on the powerful 
press of Europe, the creator of that public opinion which no 
statesman of the twentieth century can afford to ignore. 


E. N. BENNETT. 
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PEACE? 


Nor since the Congress of Berlin has Europe witnessed a political 
event so rich in possibilities as is the assembly of Eastern states- 
men now gathered in London with the avowed object of giving 
a final solution to the problem that has agitated the civilised 
world for two centuries. How far the hopes which centre on the 
assembly will be fulfilled it would need a very bold prophet to 
predict. As I lay no claim to political clairvoyance, I will content 
myself with the safer function of outlining the main subjects 
under discussion, the attitudes of the various States concerned 
in the past, and the attitudes which it seems probable to me that 
they will adopt under actual conditions. 

The first question to engage the attention of the Conference is, 
naturally, the question of peace between the Balkan Allies and 
Turkey. The delegates of Bulgaria, Greece, Servia, and Monte- 
negro are agreed to demand that the Ottoman Government shall 
renounce all the territories occupied by the Balkan armies, 
whether on the mainland of the Peninsula or in the Archipelago, 
and also surrender the towns of Scutari, Yannina, and Adrianople, 
which are still besieged. In other words, they propose to strip 
Turkey of all her European possessions, save Constantinople and 
the tongue of land on which it stands, with a line from Rodosto, 
on the Sea of Marmora, to Midia, on the Black Sea, for its 
frontier. This delimitation may be extended in the course of the 
negotiations so as to embrace the Dardanelles; but the point of 
Adrianople the Allies declare to be one about which they will 
tolerate no bargaining. Dr. Daneff, the chief of the Bulgarian 
mission, has gone so far as to state that the Allies would rather 
renew the war than yield in this matter ; and that the threat must 
be taken seriously is shown by the preparations made to meet the 
contingency should it arise. All the reserves left in Bulgaria 
have been called up; the bulk of the troops that served in Mace- 
donia have been transported to Dede-agatch, in order to attack 
the Gallipoli forts and facilitate the passage of the Greek fleet 
through the Dardanelles; and at the same time the army 
encamped outside the Chatalja lines has been reinforced, 
re-victualled, and fortified. 
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The Turkish reply to these terms a little while ago could hardly 
have been a matter of speculation. Taken quite by surprise, 
ill-fed, ill-led, greatly outnumbered, and hopelessly outmatched 
in every way, the Sultan’s armies were crushed on all sides, and 
the Allies marched from victory to victory with a rapidity of 
movement and a consistency of good fortune seldom paralleled 
in the history of war. Uskub, Salonica, Monastir fell before 
them in quick succession, and the capital of the Empire itself 
seemed to lie at their mercy. The Turks were stunned by their 
overwhelming defeats at the hands of nations which they had 
been in the habit of despising—nations which had not so long ago 
been their vassals—nations whose representations only a few days 
before the outbreak of the war they had scorned as ‘a piece of 
colossal impudence.’ The Porte cast frantically about for the 
means of resisting the danger that threatened its very seat, and 
could find none. Thousands of its brave soldiers had perished 
in the battlefield or succumbed to exposure and privation during 
the headlong retreat; more thousands still had fallen into the 
enemy’s hands; and the remnant, huddled behind their last 
defences at Chatalja, were daily decimated by starvation 
and sickness. The Sultan’s military machine was shattered, 
and his Government felt compelled to sue for a cessation of 
hostilities. 

In the few weeks that have intervened, however, this state of 
things has undergone a certain change. Fresh troops which, 
owing to the activity of the Greek fleet, could not have been 
carried from Asia to Europe across the Aigean have been trans- 


ported with such speed and secrecy as were possible across the” 


Bosphorus; ways and means for their nourishment and equip- 
ment have been hastily devised ; and some order has been evolved 
out of the chaos of disorganisation to which the Turkish disasters 
had been chiefly due. According to credible reports, Turkey has 
at this moment behind the Chatalja lines no fewer than 170,000 
men adequately provided with food and munitions of war. More- 
over, while the military resources are increasing, the sanitary 
conditions are also improving every day. Briefly, the initial rout 
has given place to a partial rally. 

To what extent this rally can retrieve the consequences of the 
rout it is impossible to determine; but the very laxity of the 
Turks’ military system facilitates recovery from blows that would 
be fatal to a more rigidly organised army, and the magnificent 
resistance offered by the garrison of Adrianople proves that the 
Turk is as capable as ever of rising superior to defeats that would 
have utterly disheartened men of a less stoical temperament. In 
any case, the point to note is that the improvement in the military 
situation has brought about a corresponding change in the tone 
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of Turkish diplomacy. Self-confidence has been restored, and it 
is fast degenerating into infatuated arrogance. 

As is only too well known, there has long been in Constanti- 
nople a party of Chauvinists, sometimes called Young Turks— 
though none of them are young and few are Turks—or, not less 
humorously, ‘ Committee of Union and Progress.’ That party, 
supported by many army officers, has always believed that a 
disregard of consequences is the highest test of true statesman- 
ship. To that party’s wisdom both the causes and the results of 
the present war may in a great measure be traced. And that. 
party, discredited a few months ago, has seized the occasion of 
Turkey's collapse for reasserting itself by discrediting its rivals. 
Prominent members of the Committee, recently arrested, have 
now been released, and their military supporters menace with 
murder any statesman who will venture to sign peace on what 
they consider disgraceful terms. Attempts made by the Govern- 
ment to bring these terrorists to reason have been met with 
threats of a revolution, the possibility of which has been greatly 
increased since the Government itself, in its anxiety to revive the 
spirit of the troops, has found it necessary to call upon the 
religious ministers to preach a Holy War. It remains to be seen 
whether the aged Grand Vizier, Kiamil Pasha, will ultimately 
succeed in resisting the pressure brought to bear upon him, or 
whether the prudence of the statesman will be forced to yield to 
the fervour of the soldier and the fanaticism of the priest, both 
inflamed and exploited by the selfish irresponsibility of the party 
politician. But meanwhile it is worth noting that the President 
of the Ottoman Delegation to the London Conference has publicly 
declared that he and his colleagues are firmly resolved only to 
agree to ‘a peace with honour,’ and that, should the Allies seek 
to impose upon Turkey onerous conditions, Turkey is ready to 
resume hostilities. 

Reshid Pasha did not specify the conditions which his country 
would consider too onerous for acceptance. But it is known that 
the war party in Constantinople not only opposes passionately 
the surrender of Adrianople, but even demands the restitution of 
Dede-agatch and Kirk-Kilisse, which are already in Bulgarian 
hands, and talks of Turkish suzerainty over Macedonia. If this 
programme is adhered to, it will become obvious that the Porte 
has agreed to negotiate for peace merely in order to gain time 
wherein to complete its preparations for a renewal of the war. 
Already considerable delay has been caused at the very opening 
of the Conference, first, by the Ottoman representatives’ declara- 
tion that they were authorised to treat only with the States 
which had signed the armistice ; and, then, by their demand that 
Adrianople and the other besieged towns should be revictualled ; 
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with the result that the meetings had to be adjourned again and 
again till the Ottoman delegates had obtained fresh instructions 
from home. 

Nor, do I suspect, are the Turks the only members in the 
Conference who wish to gain time by wasting it. Despite their 
proclaimed intention not to permit any procrastination on 
Turkey’s part, it is more than probable that a little preliminary 
dilatoriness will be the reverse of displeasing to the Allies. They 
all come from a part of the world where bargaining for its own 
sake is cultivated as a fine art, and besides they each have special 
reasons for avoiding despatch in this business. The Bulgars hope 
that the problem of Adrianople may solve itself in a week or two 
by the capitulation of the garrison. The Greeks, who have pre- 
ferred to enter upon the negotiations without a previous 
suspension of hostilities, likewise expect to hear from day to day 
that their army in Epirus has captured Yannina. The Monte. 
negrins cherish similar expectations with regard to Scutari, whose 
Turco-Albanian garrison has declined to obey the armistice. 

And, indeed, in the present posture of affairs, the speedy 
surrender of those fortresses would be welcomed by all lovers of 
peace as the most direct way out of a most dangerous deadlock. 
It is possible that the Ottoman Government itself would feel 
almost as much relieved as the Allies by such a simplification of 
its task ; for there can be no doubt that an indefinite prolongation 
of the war is fraught with grave peril for both sides alike. None 
but the most wildly bellicose among the Turks can seriously 
believe that they will be able to drive the victorious forces out of 
the conquered territories, even in Thrace. The utmost they can 
reasonably hope to achieve is to save their capital. On the other 
hand, the Bulgars must know that, even if they succeeded im 
entering Constantinople—at best, a most costly enterprise—they 
would not be allowed to stay there. The fall of Constantinople, 
while proving an irreparable loss to one side, would bring no 
profit to the other. The only real gainers from a prolongation 
of the campaign would eventually be quite other than the bel- 
ligerents. 

Europe, as a whole, has hitherto made no attempt to fish in 
the troubled waters. All the Powers have expressed a disinclina- 
tion to be dragged into the Balkan quarrel, and some at least are 
sincere in their wish to see the Allies enjoy the fruits of their 
sacrifices. But this attitude of reserve may easily yield to the 
force of circumstance, and for two of the Powers, it may be 
affirmed, the doctrine of the Balkan Peninsula for the Balkan 
peoples has no charm. To Austria and Russia the acceptance of 
such a doctrine would mean the renunciation of ambitions which 
have for centuries inspired the plans and guided the action of theit 
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statesmen. It would be contrary to the lessons of history and 
the laws of human nature to expect that either the one or the 
other would be able to resist the temptation of turning the situa- 
tio, which a renewal of the struggle would create, to private 
account. Already sinister rumours have found currency—rumours 
not incredible in themselves nor made so by official contradictions 
—that the Vienna Government is secretly encouraging Turkey to 
reject the terms of the Balkan League. If that be the case, it is 
hard to see what solid advantage would accrue to Turkey, although 
it is easy to guess at the benefits which Austria would reap. And, 
as already said, beside Austria stands Russia animated by similar 
ambitions. Should, therefore, the Balkan war go on, it is 
extremely probable that the former Power would enter upon the 
western, the latter upon the eastern, field of operations, and 
between them collect the harvest prepared by their neighbours’ 
blood ; for it is scarce worth the trouble of pointing out that none 
of the belligerents would at the end of the struggle be in a position 
to offer any but the faintest resistance to the fresh armies from 
the North. It is only charitable to presume that the able diplomats 
with whom the issue rests are not blind to so palpable a peril, and 
that they will not dally with it longer than the inveterate habits 
of diplomacy and the exigencies of a temporary strategy make 
unavoidable. 

Next to the question of Adrianople comes, in order of prece- 
dence, the Albanian question, and this is a matter which brings 
the Great Powers into direct contact with the Balkan trouble. 
The frontiers of Albania admit of no hard and fast definition, 
either in a natural or in a racial sense. The country usually 
understood by that name merges on the north into regions where 
the Albanian element is mingled with the Servian, and in the 
south it merges into regions where it is mingled with the Greek. 
The Servian armies have during the war crossed the vague line 
of demagcation and penetrated as far as Durazzo, thus occupying 
nearly the whole of Northern Albania. The Greek armies have 
likewise penetrated into Southern Albania, and it is believed that 
atone moment both Servia and Greece entertained the plan of 
sharing the country between them. The Albanians, however, did 
not show themselves willing to submit to dismemberment tamely. 

Although divided into Moslems, Roman Catholics, and Ortho- 
dox Christians, and although each of these sects is split into 
numerous clans which have from time immemorial wasted most 
of their vitality in mutual feuds, yet the Albanians form a race 
profoundly conscious of its nationality, and passionately attached 
fo its peculiar language and traditions. As long as the Turks 
tespected these feelings, and played upon inter-tribal jealousies, 
they found in the Albanian chieftains loyal subjects. But when, 
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after the Revolution, the new powers that had arisen in Turkey 
inaugurated a policy that aimed at the suppression of the Albanian 
language and institutions, the Albanian nationality expressed its 
resentment by repeated rebellion. In face of the danger that 
threatened all the clans alike, the internal feuds were to a great 
extent forgotten, and the tribal chiefs gave many proofs of their 
capacity to act together for a common purpose. On the outbreak 
of the war they assumed a characteristic attitude. If the Turks 
had proved victorious, they would have been content to remain 
under the Sultan’s rule, provided their local self-government were 
assured. But as soon as the Turks showed their inability to drive 
back the invaders, they hastened to proclaim their own indepen- 


dence and to form a provisional government under the presidency | 


of Ismail Kemal Bey, one of the most prominent magnates of 
the South. 

Whatever their domestic dissensions may be, all the clans seem 
resolved not to tolerate any foreign domination, and the stubborn 
defence which Scutari at one end of the country has offered to the 
Montenegrin, and Yannina at the other end to the Greek arms, 
illustrates the firmness of that resolution. It is also certain that 
in this struggle the Albanians enjoy the interested sympathy of 
Austria and Italy. For many years past Vienna has been 
endeavouring to establish its influence over the northern, and 
Rome over the southern, districts, and as an amicable partition of 
the country between the two is impossible, and as neither con- 
siders the present moment opportune for a quarrel that would 
break up the Triple Alliance, they are united in supporting the 
claim of the Albanians to an independent political existence. 
Their joint proposal is that Albania should be declared autono- 
mous and neutral, and be placed under the protection of the 
Great Powers. It is announced that none of the latter object 
in principle to a settlement which, even though it may not prove 
a guarantee of permanent tranquillity, will, at all events, post- 
pone the day of trouble. Turkey has already expressed her 
readiness to recognise Albanian autonomy with merely Turkish 
suzerainty and without the payment of tribute, and in any case 
she will have to bow to the decision of the Powers. The con- 
stitution, like the boundaries, of the new State is still a matter 
of speculation. But there are several candidates to the Albanian 
throne, the most serious among them being the Egyptian Prince 
Ahmed Fuad, who, as a descendant of Mehmet Ali, is of 
Albanian origin and connected by marriage with Ferid Pasha, 
a kinsman of Ismail Kemal Bey, and like the latter a great 
man among the Southern Albanians. The fact that he is 2 
Moslem may conceivably induce the Christian clans to oppose his 
claims, but religion has never been a conspicuous factor in 
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Albanian politics, and Prince Ahmed Fuad, besides the powerful 
support he may expect from the Moslem element, appears to enjoy 
Austria’s favour. So much at least can be surmised from the 
visits which he has recently exchanged with Count Berchtold, 
the Austrian Foreign Minister. 

Servia, encouraged partly by the hope of Russian assistance, 
partly by her faith in the numerous Slavonic elements in the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, and partly by the self-confidence 
which her recent successes have engendered, appeared at first 
inclined to maintain her claims against Austria at all costs. But 
it seems that she has already counted the risks to which such a 
course would expose her, and she now limits herself to the 
demand of an outlet on the Adriatic—either with territorial 
rights, which, however, Austria stubbornly refuses to grant, or 
with purely commercial facilities, which the Powers approve and 
to which Austria cannot justly object. The last is, in fact, the 
irreducible minimum dictated by equity and expediency alike. 
The lack of a seaport has always placed Servia, both economically 
and politically, at the Dual Monarchy’s mercy, and Servian 
statesmen are not likely to forgo the present opportunity for 
freeing their country from this intolerable dependence. 

Austria, on the other hand, shows as yet no clear signs of an 
inclination to compromise, and while the inspired press professes 
an enthusiastic devotion to peace, the Government is vigorously 
preparing for war. These preparations, though officially described 
as ‘ mere precautions,’ are on a scale that lends colour to the fear 
entertained in many well-informed quarters that the Vienna 
Cabinet, under the pretext of safeguarding its interests against 
Servian aggression, is really contemplating action, the object of 
which is expansion in the territories which the Serbs have 
wrested from the Turks. Should that fear prove well-founded, 
Germariy would inevitably side with her ally, and Russia, unless 
prepared to forfeit her prestige in the Slav world for ever, would 
be forced to come to Servia’s aid. That developments of this 
nature are not quite outside the range of probability is proved by 
the fact that Russia is mobilising as fast as Austria. But whether 
they will take place or not is a question the answer to which 
very largely depends on the issue of the Conference. If the Allies 
persuade Turkey to accept their terms, and if afterwards they 
continue to stand together, Austria may be compelled to realise 
that in the Balkan League she has found a formidable adversary 
to her ambitions. Pending such a consummation the main hope 
lies in European diplomacy. It is not a very strong hope. So 
far, at least, the Vienna Government has proved unamenable to 
diplomatic pressure. When the suggestion for an Ambassadorial 
Conference to treat of the questions which brought the Great 
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Powers into contact with the Balkan States was made by Sir 
Edward Grey, the Austrian Ministry of Foreign Affairs declared 
through the press that, in regard to the differences between Vienna 
and Belgrade, little could be hoped from such a meeting. In other 
words, Austria categorically refused to let her hands be bound 
by any international decisions, preferring to preserve her freedom 
to act as may seem best to herself. And when she consented to 
participate in a meeting of this kind, her consent was accompanied 
by qualifications calculated to reduce the proceedings from 
effective and weighty deliberations to merely informal and non. 
committal drawing-room conversations. 

As regards Southern Albania, it is almost certain that the 
Greeks will be satisfied with such territorial expansion in that 
quarter as does not militate against the formation of a free 
Albanian State. Greece cannot afford to ignore Italy’s wishes. 
Italy is one of the Protecting Powers of Crete, and her assent will 
be necessary for the annexation of that island by Greece. Italyis 
also in possession of some of the Hellenic islands which Greece 
desires to acquire as a result of the war. The question of the 
islands follows close upon those already discussed in the pro 
gramme of the Conference, and it is relatively a very simple one. 
The Greeks are already in occupation of all the islands that formed 
part of the Sultan’s dominions, except Rhodes and some other 
units which Italy occupied during the Tripolitan war. The Italian 
admirals and generals stated at the time, and the Italian Goverm- 
ment has since endorsed the statement, that it is not Italy's 
intention to retain those territories, seeing that their inhabitants 
are unanimous in demanding political union with Greece, whose 
fleet, but for the presence of the Italians, would have annexed 
them. The Italian nation seems to take the same view, and in 
this case, at all events, it is highly probable that the voice of 
practical expediency will be found in harmony with that of 
ideal justice. 

The same thing, unfortunately, cannot be said of that other 
problem which, as soon as peace with Turkey is signed, will claim 
the Balkan delegates’ consideration—the partition of Macedonia. 
Popular opinion to the contrary notwithstanding, I have strong 
reasons for believing that the Allies did not settle beforehand what 
they were going to do with that province. They left the question 
open, and that largely because they themselves did not anticipate 
so rapid and far-reaching a success for their arms. They entered 
upon the war with much more limited expectations than the total 
overthrow of Ottoman rule in Europe, and the extent of their 
triumph has surprised them almost as much as it has surprised the 
world. The upshot is that they will now find themselves com 
fronted with a subject which will try more severely than any other 
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the solidity of their alliance, and demonstrate more clearly than 
any theoretical reasoning whether the Balkan Coalition is destined 
to ripen into a Confederation, or whether it is doomed to speedy 
dissolution. 

Macedonia may, for the purposes of the present survey, be 
roughly described as the whole of the country bounded by Thrace 
on the east, Albania on the west, the Servo-Bulgarian frontier 
on the north, Thessaly and the Augean Sea on the south. For 
forty years past this territory has been the field of an active 
competition among Bulgars, Serbs, and Greeks—not to mention 
the Roumanians, whose direct interest in the matter is too 
artificial and too superficial to merit more than a passing 
allusion. The three nations have always recognised that each’ 
had an indisputable right to certain portions of this field. The 
Bulgars acknowledged the Servian claim to the north-western 
districts, which form part of Old Servia; the Serbs were equally 
ready to concede to the Bulgars the north-eastern districts ; 
and both Bulgars and Serbs willingly conceded to the Greeks 
Chalcidice and the districts adjacent to the Hellenic frontier. 
But these mutual concessions touched only the fringe of ‘ Mace- 
donia.” The bulk of the province remained an apple of bitter 
discord, which during the five years preceding the Turkish 
Revolution of 1908 had degenerated into a sanguinary struggle. 

All the competitors drew from the historic lumber of the 
past documents which were supposed to sanction their dreams 
for the future. The Serbs appealed to the mighty shade of 
Stefan Dushan, under whose rule their race dominated nearly 
one-half of the Balkan Peninsula for eleven years (1335-1346). 
The Bulgars appealed to the mightier, if more antique, shade of 
Tsar Simeon, who reigned over the greater part of the Peninsula 
for a somewhat longer period (893-927). The Greeks pointed 
with pride to the long line of Byzantine Emperors who had 
smashed those ephemeral and upstart empires and who, but for 
transient set-backs, reigned over the whole of the Peninsula, and 
@ great deal more, for a thousand years. These picturesque 
memories were reinforced by philological and ethnological in- 
vestigations which proved conclusively to the satisfaction of each 
claimant the justice of his claims, and no power on earth seemed 
capable of reconciling the rival ambitions. 

The main obstacle to such a reconciliation had always been 
Bulgaria’s inflexible determination to occupy ultimately the 
whole of the territory given to her by the Treaty of San Stefano 
and taken away by the Treaty of Berlin. Now, this territory 
included in its wide grasp the very lands to which both Serbs 
and Greeks considered themselves entitled, and hence the im- 
possibility of any amicable arrangement. ‘T'wo attempts at an 
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agreement based upon a delimitation of spheres of influence 
had been made by Greece. In 1891 the Greek statesman 
Tricoupis approached Servia and Bulgaria with the proposal of 
a Balkan alliance for the expulsion of the Turk and the division 
of Macedonia. The Serbs were not unwilling to embrace the 
suggestion. The Bulgars not only rejected it, but denoanced 
it to the Porte. A similar offer was launched forth from Athens 
to Belgrade and Sofia on the eve of the Turco-Greek war of 
1897, but it was wrecked on Bulgaria’s refusal to define the 
limits of her aspirations to territorial aggrandisement. 

Thus, thanks to the dissensions among the three claimants 
to the reversion of the Turk’s inheritance, the Turk remained in 
possession. It was only the advent of the new régime, with its 
plans of a regenerated Turkey, founded upon a racial assimila 
tion that threatened Serb, Bulgar, and Greek with a common 
extinction, and the efforts at national expansion simultaneously 
made by the Albanians, that compelled the three elements to 
coalesce in self-defence. M. Venezelos, the eminent Greek 
statesman who represents his country at the Conference, seized 
the psychological moment and succeeded in bringing about the 
Balkan alliance of which his great predecessor, Tricoupis, had 
dreamed. The boldness of the scheme has been justified by the 
brilliance of its success—in so far as the expulsion of the Turk 
is concerned. Whether it will prove equally successful in its 
second and far more important aim—the permanent pacification 
of the Balkan Peninsula by a lasting agreement among the 
Balkan nations—is a question to which no answer can be given 
until two other questions are answered : Will the Allies contrive 
to adjust themselves to the new conditions created in Macedonia 
by their own action; and will they modify their traditional 
ambitions so as to bring them into line with accomplished facts? 

The Serbs are now in actual possession not only of the districts 
which both the others have always acknowledged ,as Servian, 
but also of the important towns of Uskub and Monastir, the 
former of which has always been claimed by the Bulgars and 
the latter by both Bulgars and Greeks. The Greeks on their 
part now occupy, besides the districts to which the Bulgars have 
always considered them entitled, the great city of Salonica which 
the latter have always looked upon as destined to fall ultimately 
to themselves. The Bulgars, in their turn, are now in possession 
of places, such as Serres, Drama, and Kavalla, which the Greeks 
used to regard as portions of the Greater Greece of the future. 

There are several points on which compromise appears 
feasible. But the discussion over the fate of Salonica is likely 
to give rise to serious friction. The Bulgars seem disposed to 
insist firmly upon the inclusion of the city in their share, and the 
Greeks as firmly disposed to resist. How keen is the Greco- 
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Bulgarian rivalry in this matter was proved during the war by 
the eager race between the Greek and Bulgarian armies for that 
goal, and by the series of unedifying incidents that have occurred 
since the occupation of the place by the Hellenic forces. The 
necessity of concealing these dissensions while peace is still in 
the balance has induced both sides to moderate their tone some- 
what for the moment ; but as soon as that motive for self-restraint 
has disappeared, it is greatly to be feared that the difference of 
opinion will assume a serious aspect. 

The delegates of the two nations to the Conference maintain 
on this matter a reticence which, in view of the freedom of 
speech which they have permitted themselves on every other 
subject, is both singular and significant. However, it is not 
difficult to foresee the course which negotiations are likely to take. 
The Greeks will most probably demand in the first instance that 
Salonica, together with a belt of land to the north of the town, 
shall be left to them so as to supply a hyphen of connexion 
between Chalcidice and the Olympus district—both territories 
Greek in population as well as in actual possession, and recognised 
as such even by the Treaty of San Stefano. And in support of 
their demand they will be able to adduce an array of powerful 
arguments. Although the hinterland is largely Bulgarian, in 
the city itself the Hellenic element outnumbers the Bulgarian at 
the rate of ten to one, if not more. Never, through all the 
vicissitudes that the Balkan Peninsula has experienced, have the 
Bulgars been in possession of that town. And over and above 
all other considerations, there is in favour of the Greeks a 
strategic reason, the weight of which is made apparent by a 
glance at the map. The port of Salonica is commanded by the 
shores of the two Greek districts already named, and any Power 
other than Greece that might take the town would, sooner or 
later, have to choose between two alternatives: either to leave 
the key of her house in foreign hands, or to fight for the posses- 
sion of the shores on either side of the gate. Nor is the suggestion 
that Salonica should become a free city, with a Bulgarian hinter- 
land, more convincing as a lasting settlement; for a city sur- 
rounded by foreign territory could not in the nature of things 
remain free long. It would at no distant date become a bone of 
contention. And meanwhile it would be cutting the Greek 
kingdom into two just as much is if it were in Bulgarian hands. 
For all these reasons it may be anticipated that the Greeks 
will offer a strenuous opposition to the demand for the abandon- 
ment of Salonica, and, as they are already in occupation of the 
city, it is difficult to see how such a demand can - enforced 
without recourse to arms. 

The only practicable compromise by which the calamity of a 
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Greco-Bulgarian rupture may be averted is, in my opinion, the 
constitution of all the debatable districts, including Chalcidice, 
into an independent State with Salonica for its capital. These 
districts contain, on a rough estimate, a population of some 
800,000, in which the Greek, Bulgarian, and Turkish elements 
are more or less equally represented. This equality would make 
for stability and remove the rooted objection of the Greeks to the 
scheme of Macedonian autonomy advocated by the Bulgars in the 
past. The Greeks consistently opposed that scheme because it 
meant the creation of a State in which the Hellenic minority 
would be swamped by a Bulgarian majority, and because they 
foresaw that an autonomous Macedonia on those lines was doomed 
to follow the fate of Eastern Roumelia—namely, absorption into 
a Bigger Bulgaria. The war, however, by detaching the purely 
Bulgarian districts and by giving to the Bulgars an outlet to the 
7égean in the fair port of Kavalla, has greatly simplified matters, 
and, should every other solution fail, a free Macedonia restricted 
to the area which I have indicated holds at least a promise of 
permanence. 

Unless some satisfactory agreement on this point is arrived at 
between the Greek and Bulgarian representatives, I for one 
cannot see how the Balkan Coalition can survive the clash of the 
rival claims. Fortunately, both nations seem to be keenly alive 
to the magnitude of the issues that depend on their decision, 
and the delegates of both have emphatically expressed their 
earnest desire to preserve union even at the cost of some old 
dreams. M. Venezelos, whose statesmanlike sagacity and 
moderation have earned him the confidence and esteem of the 
whole civilised world, has declared that ‘there was one thing 
which could be worse for each of the Allies than any mutual 
concessions—-namely, a rupture of their union or coolness 
between them.’ Dr. Daneff, on his part, has also made public 
his conviction that ‘the essential thing is that the Allies shall 
remain united,’ adding that ‘none of them cherishes immoderate 
ambitions.’ 

Of course, there are pessimists who will have it that, even 
if the Allies compose their differences for the present, the 
compromise will prove only temporary. They maintain that 
Bulgaria aims at an ultimate hegemony over the Balkan Peninsula 
—an aim, needless to say, utterly incompatible with the interests 
of Greece and Servia. It would not be hard to find some plausible 
grounds for this dismal prognostication. But the effort would 
serve no useful purpose at a moment when our guests are 
assuring us that their one and only desire is to consolidate in 
the council-room the unity which has produced such splendid 
results on the battlefield. 

G. F. ABBOTT, 





THE GREAT DRAIN OF GOLD, TO INDIA 


THIRTY-FOUR years ago there appeared in the Edinburgh Review* 
a paper which by focussing the effect of the then recent gold 
discoveries on the sociology of the time attracted a world-wide 
attention to the science of money—that most dismal chapter of 
the ‘Dismal Science.’ The reviewer, his brilliant pages 
demonstrating the universal rise of wages and prices, and the 
great reduction of the burden of national and mortgage debts, 
concluded with these words : 


The world has come to the close of a very memorable epoch. The present 
generation has seen come and go the most remarkable outburst of material 
prosperity which has ever visited the nations of mankind. The epoch has 
been short lived as a northern summer and the world has fallen into winter 
again. Buta large portion of the fruits of that golden summer enduringly 
remain a rich heritage for subsequent generations. 


Such was the new birth of things occasioned by the gold 
discoveries first in California and a few years later in Australia. 
A second and a more prodigious treasure trove has since been 
discovered, this time in Africa. But no spendthrift has ever 
lavished a vast inheritance, as our world has now twice dissi- 
pated what Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons accepted 
as the ‘interposition of a Divine Providence’; and just as the 
world fell into winter again forty years ago, so I am convinced 
that we are now admiring the late autumn leaves, and that 
another winter of our discontent is not far away. 

‘Of all human machinery,’ said Wolowski, ‘Money is that 
which costs the least when we consider the service it performs,’ 
and having won this gold at an inconceivable cost, if we consider 
its economic cost in California and Ballarat,? and the teachings 
of recent South African history, we are to-day shovelling it 


‘The Golden Age,’ January 1879. 

? A U.S. Commission which reported on the cost of producing the Californian 
gold, showed that for 1853, the year of maximum yield, the wages cost alone 
of producing the 13 millions sterling was 67 millions. Jevons, investigating the 
cost of the Australian gold, gave miners’ wages at 13/. per month; the yield of 
gold per miner at 57. 12s. 
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under the hearthstones and into the hiding-places of three 
hundred millions of our fellow-subjects in India. Gold is the 
very bedrock of modern international finance. One sovereign is 
the foundation on which is erected through loans, discounts, 
and other credit emissions, at least ten pounds of effective price- 
making money. But leach away that sovereign, and when its 
abstraction comes to be discovered, then credits shrink, prices 
wither, and the Bank rate rises rapidly. The longer the peril— 
known at first but to a few money kings and their press, voice- 
less because of their responsibility—the longer that peril is 
undisclosed, the more acute the panic when it comes. Yet the 
world, social, industrial, political, hates all reference to these 
matters. Better red ruin than any study of Exchange problems, 

And to-day this, too, adds incomparably to the difficulty of 
the legislator ; his advisers are all dead. He is himself likely to 
know nothing of the problem, and to whom can he turn? Little 
more than a quarter of a century ago the services were available 
of a brilliant band of men, experts in the highest sense. Jevons 
and Ernest Seyd and Bagehot; the first Lord Aldenham; Sir 
Louis Malet, Sir Robert Giffen. And on the Continent 
Cernuschi, De Laveleye, and Wolowski. In America those pre- 
eminent economists, Francis A. Walker, Senator Jones of 
Nevada; their fellow-workers Dana Horton and Warner; men 
these to whom the great problem of the Exchanges (what was 
called the ‘ Silver Question’) was part of their daily walk and 
conversation. But they have left no successors; scarcely even a 
handful of disciples; while the younger generation which now 
fills the economic chairs in our Universities is almost criminally 
dumb. Because the economists have misled us with an inherited 
theory of commercial exchanges, the problem of monetary ex- 
change at a moment of supreme crisis—this, ever since the nine- 
teenth century went out, these professors have clean turned their 
backs upon. 

It has become of urgent importance that the currency policy 
of the Government of India should be investigated. In error 
and in obsession, in flat defiance of every currency law in every 
book, official India ever since 1893 has just gone from strength 
to strength. Only a Commission confronted with overwhelming 
and often painful evidence can call a halt. The Government of 
India, its Civil Service, all those bright pages that are so fairly 
the product of our occupation of India and our trusteeship— 
these things are our pride and delight. But the currency policy 
of that Government since 1893 menaces the whole Western 
world, not much later, with a disaster which may well put back 
the hands on the clock of human progress. 

We have fallen on days when legislation occupies itself 
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perhaps too much with social empirics. I take one experiment 
justified and acclaimed, the recent Wyndham Land Act; the 
proposed purchase and transfer of all the land in Ireland to a 
peasant proprietary. The success of this experiment depends 
largely, if not altogether, on prices; the price at which the new 
proprietor can sell his cattle and crops, so as to buy the gold with 
which he pays his instalment to the Government. What has 
been the course of prices recently? Let me quote Mr. Augustus 
Sauerbeck’s ‘ Index Numbers’ : * 


Vegeta Animal 
‘ood Food 
1903 $ ‘ ‘ : ‘ . 62 84 
1911 F f i ‘ ‘ ity, 90 


If we lump the two foods together the index number for the 
Irish farmer has risen from seventy-three at the passing of the 
Wyndham Act to eighty last year; in other words, the produce 
which would have secured the farmer only 731., now eight years 
later would bring him 80l. Thus the Irish experiment, thanks 
to rising prices, goes forward to the making of a happy com- 
munity. Had the Wyndham Act come a few years earlier, say 
in 1896, the improvement in prices would have been much more 
marked still. The farm produce which in 1896 would have 
bought the farmer then only 63l., would last year have bought 
801, Now let us ask, with Mr. Sauerbeck’s luminous figures 
before us, what would have been the lot of the new Irish peasant- 
proprietor had the Wyndham Act burdened him with his pro- 
perty between 1867 and 1877? At the average rate for prices 
then, the produce which purchased one hundred sovereigns 
would in 1896 have bought him 631. only. The peasantry of 
Ireland had the Wyndham Act been passed in 1870, would have 
been ruined by the great fall.of prices and the enhancement 
of their mortgage, and, no doubt, after a ‘no rent’ campaign, 
would have compelled the British Government to ‘ reconstruct 
the company.’ 

At the recent meeting of the Paris Statistical Society, 
M. Alfred Neymarck said, with evident impatience : ‘On every 
side we hear it repeated as though an axiom, needing no proof, 
that if prices go up it is because there is more gold. The rise 
in prices, they all cry in unison, is due to the gold production.’ 
I share M. Neymarck’s impatience. Apparently the supplies 
of the new gold are not now keeping pace with the expansion 
of the world’s foreign commerce. Mr. Austin, the Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics at Washington, in the latest United States 
Statistical Abstract, gives the world’s aggregate foreign com- 
merce in 1910 at seven thousand millions sterling, and its 


* Journal Statistical Society, March 1912. 
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increase since 1895 has been at the rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum. Now the increase of the world’s production of gold for 
the past three years has been at the rate of less than 2 per cent,, 
and yet general prices have risen considerably. A chief cause 
of the world-wide advance of prices is undoubtedly, as Sir 
Edward Holden has recently pointed out,‘ the immense inflation 
by credit-money. Bankers misled by the large arrivals of new 
gold and attracted by the profit of lending at high rates, are 
lending freely; and it is the unexampled emission of credit- 
money which must be held responsible for the advance of all 
prices. The following short table taken from the report of the 
United States Director of the Mint, tells the whole tale : 


Census of the Gold Reserves of the Leading Banks of Europe and America 


Dec. a. 1899 Dec. sl, 1916 
Bank stocks of ai in — 500,000,000 850,000,000 
Increase . 3 . — 350,000,000 
Notes in deiditien : . 640,000,000 1,040,000,000 
Increase . ; . ‘ — 400,000,000 
Loans and ietmntn . . 2,000,000,000 4,000,000,000 
Increase . : % ; : —_ 2,000,000,000 


If, then, the banking hierarchy—the men who sit in half a 
hundred bank-parlours in Wall Street and Lombard Street— 
wake up to find that the gold on which they rely is leaving 
Europe and America for Asia, never to return, there will be a 
contraction of their credit-money, followed by disasters incom- 
parably graver than those of 1893 and 1907. The persistence 
of the Government of India in forcing forward their gold 
standard ‘ Bimetallism’ has become a menace to all Christen- 
dom. The whole white world of trade and finance has the right 
to denounce the methods by which the indifference and ignor- 
ance of half a dozen officials in Simla threatens not much later 
to convulse Europe and America in some irretrievable disaster. 
It was by reason of the rash experiments of that Government 
that the late Sir Robert Giffen declared that were we embarked 
upon’ any considerable war ‘ England would suspend specie pay- 
ments in six months.’ It is not too much to say, in view of the 
present financial relation of ‘the City’ with India, that in the 
event of a war the removal of the vast gold balances here belong- 
ing to the Indian Government, and which that Government would 
then require, would culminate in a run upon our banks. A 
pleasant episode to attend the first weeks of war; a bank panic 
occasioned by our own Dependency ! 

The attempt is now being made, the Chamber of Commerce 
of Karachi and its chairman, Mr. Montagu Webb, being appa- 


* Manchester, October 23, 1912. 
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rently the instigators, to force the hand of the India Office a 
step farther along the road to gold standard bimetallism (the 
two metals with practically unlimited coinage to be full legal 
tender at a ratio of one to twenty-four). The really humorous 
plea is advanced that the so-called Fowler Commission of 1898 
recommended this sort of a gold standard. Men’s memories are 
indeed short, if that Commission and its facile acquiescence 
under orders in the gold standard demands of the Indian Govern- 
ment dare be quoted now only fourteen years later. 

It is necessary to refer very briefly to the Indian gold- 
standard agitation, which dates back to a despatch of the Govern- 
ment of India to the Secretary of State in 1878. The proposal, 
submitted to a Commission,’ was negatived by a unanimous 
report. A despatch from the Lords of the Treasury, in com- 
municating this report to the Government of India (the 24th of 
November 1879), had this to say of the proposal : 

It appears, too, that the Government of India in making the present 
proposal lay themselves open to the same criticisms as are made upon 
Governments which have depreciated their currencies. . . . The Government 
scheme may relieve the Indian Government and others who desire to remit 
money to England, but this relief will be given at the expense of the Indian 
taxpayer, and with the effect of increasing every debt due by ryots to 
moneylenders. 


When, twenty years later, the same gold standard proposal was 
made, a legacy saddled on Lord Curzon at the moment of his 
arrival in India by Lord Elgin and Sir James Westland : it was 
again referred to a Commission—the Fowler Commission—and 
the announcement of the personnel of this Commission was the 
signal for a protest to Lord Salisbury’s Government, happily 
unique in the annals of ‘the City,’ and of the cities of Glasgow 
and Manchester. ‘The City’ protest, signed by every consider- 
able firm of great financial standing, appeared in The Times 
over the signature of the Governor of the Bank of England, 
Mr. Hugh Colin Smith. The signatories, after referring to 
‘the great and general dissatisfaction in the City and elsewhere 
with regard to the composition of the Commission,’ said : 

We would add that it is not clear to what extent the terms of reference 
to the Committee are limited. But we feel very strongly that no enquiry 
will be satisfactory that does not include an examination of the entire 
monetary policy of the Indian Government initiated in 1893 and a report 
as to the possibility or advisability of maintaining it.—Times, May 20, 
1898. 


In conclusion, the memorialists refer to ‘the enormous difficulty 
there would be in retracing a false step should such be taken.’ 


* Sir Louis Malet, Mr. E. Stanhope, Sir T. Seccombe, Sir T. Farrer, Sir 
R. Welby, Sir RB. Giffen, Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
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The Manchester protest signed by a thousand firms of 
bankers and merchants can be read in The Times of the 31st of 
May 1898. 

Still the Fowler Commission was persisted in; it reported 
in favour of gold standard bimetallism for India, but evaded 
all responsibility for the decision in the following frank para. 
graph (47): 


So far as the proposals of the Government of India were intended to 
secure the confidence of the commercial community they have failed in their 
effect. These proposals have not been supported before us by the represen- 
tatives of the commercial and financial interests connected with India, 
nor indeed by any of the independent witnesses whom we have examined. 


The Times (the 11th of July 1898) denounced this bastard 
bimetallism in a special article of well merited invective : 


We cannot question on scientific grounds that the artificial rupee acts 
as a heavy export duty and as a bounty to the other silver-using countries 
against the Indian producer. India has not only been made to yield new 
taxation, but taxation of a kind which economists universally condemn, 
and which would not be ventured on in any other country in the world, 
The legend of a sixteen-penny rupee as the philosopher’s stone has ended, 
Financial rain-making has become a discredited art. 


The Editor of that admirable ‘gold’ organ, the Statist, Mr. 
Lloyd, declared, over his own signature,® that the Government 
of India had ‘packed the Commission most carefully, and 
appointed a chairman who stopped at nothing.” Mr. Montagu 
Webb, of the Karachi Chamber, who is now apparently the 
protagonist of this further invasion of Europe’s gold reserves, 
in a very long and admirable denunciation of the Fowler scheme, 
addressed to that Commission, had this to say : 


Sovereigns or other gold coins could never take the place of rupees as 
money for two reasons: (1) the attractive appearance of the gold coins 
would certainly lead to their rapid absorption by the wealthier classes 
either for ornamental or storing purposes, and (2) the poverty of the great 
mass of the people (a poverty which will be better realised when it is 
mentioned that most of the natives outside the larger towns have to pay 
the village moneylender a heavy commission in order to obtain copper 
‘change’ for their rupees) renders a gold coin, or gold in any form entirely 
beyond their means. . . . The evils attendant upon the introduction of a 
Gold Standard far outweigh the inconvenience suffered by the Government, 
by the Exchange Banks, and by a portion of the Anglo-Indian community. 

. . Itis as certain as any proposition in Euclid that a Gold Standard can 
only be introduced into India, to re-quote the conclusion of the Home 
Government arrived at nineteen years ago, ‘ at the expense of the Indian 
taxpayer, and with the effect of increasing every debt or fixed payment im 
India, including the debts due by ryots to moneylenders.’ 


* Statist, July 15, 1899. 
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The italics are Mr. Webb’s. Writing in The Times of the 
19th of May 1898 of the gold standard proposal, Sir Robert 


Giffen said : 


The highest political issues are also involved. One of the most dangerous 
things for a government to do is to tamper with the people’s money. Is 
it certain that the Indian Government can go on long with its present 
ideas regarding money without producing the gravest complications in the 
government of India? 


The fact is, that since a good, sound, honest, efficient, automatic, 
monometallic currency and standard was tampered with in 1893, 
India has been a happy hunting-ground for any empiric who 
conjured with a new scheme of currency, no matter how fan- 
tastic. Instead of admitting after a fair test that no ‘managed’ 
currency for such a community could be worked for a twelve- 
month even by an Achille Fould, every sort of ‘financial rain- 
maker’ has since 1893 been enlarged on our hapless wards. 
First the gold standard was to be changed to gold by the simple 
expedient of grabbing rupees wherever found, melting them and 
selling them for gold. In this way Germany had changed her 
standard : then why not India? Two years later loans of rupees 
were made at Bombay at 2 per cent. per month on the security 
of gold bars. Next enter the era of inflation; coin all the rupees 
you can or cannot circulate; buy ninepennyworth of silver, put 
the King’s head on it, and sell it for sixteen pence. When, in 
1907, the Indian currency inflated during two years with 400 
million new rupees had become apoplectic, and food prices had 
risen 50 per cent., the wheels stopped on these ‘ metallic assig- 
nats,’ and the mints were abandoned until this year. Meanwhile, 
in February 1910, a duty of fourpence per ounce was imposed on 
all imported silver bullion—the first time a tax was ever imposed 
in all their history on one or other of the precious metals. The 
idea was possibly to catch a little revenue, but chiefly, no doubt, 
by a prohibitive duty on a very large and valuable import—the 
raw material, too, of a beautiful Indian handicraft which has to 
compete with China and Japan—to enlarge India’s balance of 
trade, and thus enable her Secretary of State to sell his Council 
Bills at some trifling advance. The immediate and foreseen 
result has been enormously to curtail the drain of silver to India, 


‘ enormously to expand the drain of the gold we require for our 


bank reserves. 

When the tale is told in the completed Government 
Returns next April it will be found that India has drained 
us in two years of fully 70 millions sterling of gold. Next 
the banking world will awaken to the sinister significance of 
these figures, and will discover that the foundations for its 
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huge paper emissions have been undermined. We shall then 
have a 10 per cent. bank rate; credit contraction; and a huge 
subsidence of the whole plane of prices shown by the fall in the 
‘index numbers.’ The net import of silver into India the year 
before the imposition of the silver duties was over 60 million 
ounces ; for the year after it was 32 million ounces. Of gold for 
the year preceding 3,500,000 ounces, for the year following 
6,250,000 ounces (24,000,000/.). Nor is this the whole fale, 
The sale of Council Bills (that is to say, the sale in London of 
rupees collected in the Indian Treasuries) for the year 1908-9 
had been only 21 crores, or 14,144,5451., a sum three millions 
sterling less than the ‘Home Charges’; while for the three suc- 
ceeding years, so well had the silver trick of a high tariff 
operated, the Government of India sold Council Bills to the 
extent of over eighty million sovereigns, an amount this thirty 
millions in excess of their needs.’ We may be thankful that, 
notwithstanding the denunciations of Mr. Webb and the Karachi 
Chamber the sovereigns represented by this vast silver specula- 
tion by the Indian Government have not been removed to India, 
where they are not wanted, but are thus far on loan to our Banks 
here; had it been otherwise, had this further mass of gold gone 
East to be distributed amongst the myriad hoarders there, our 
year would have gone out with a Bank panic in London and 
New York; truly a merry Christmas prospect! Now the cry 
from far Karachi is that the Indian Government shall follow 
still further the advice of the Fowler Commission, and commence 
the free coinage of gold at India’s own mints; in other words, 
carry these beautiful discs of metal to the very door of the 
hoarders who, as Mr. Webb so well pointed out in 1898, are 
waiting to bury and bangle them. 

India’s favourable balance of trade (the excess of her exports 
over her imports) was for 1911 52 millions sterling; truly a 
portentous figure. It gave her an available balance, after 
deducting 17 millions for Home Charges, of 35 millions. In- 
stead of drawing this in silver, thanks to her new bastard 
bimetallism she has drawn it in gold. What proportion of the 
world’s gold does this huge sum represent? At present the 
world’s total production of gold is nearly 100 millions, of 
which one quarter is consumed in the arts and manufactures. 
Thus, of the 75 millions remaining nearly one-half is being flung 
upon India at the behest of the Karachi Chamber, or to suit the 
whim of a few officials at Simla. Three hundred million people 
by an annual excess of exports over imports of only a half-crown 
per capita deprive us for ever of 35 millions of sovereigns (or 
nearly one-quarter of our sovereign currency). With the de- 
* See reply to Mr. Alfred Bigland, M.P., Hansard, November 12. 
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velopment of railways and irrigation works it is quite reasonable 
to expect that India may presently add a further half-crown to 
her export balance, and thus strip us completely of the product 
of the gold mines. 

During the years from 1851 to 1885 the annual absorption 
of gold by India was, according to Soetbeer, 24 millions, 
and during the fifteen years 1856 to 1870, while the 
silver production of all the mines in the world was only 
97,980,0001., India, with half her present population, with few 
railways and largely without the Suez Canal, drew 29,430,0001. 
silver.© During the last century the proportions of treasure 
imported into India were, roughly, four parts silver to one gold ; 
since the imposition of the silver duties the proportions are now 
nearly eight of gold to one of silver. And were ever such 
pearls cast before such swine? Mr. Webb, from a plenitude of 
experience in Sind, declares that the commission for changing 
a rupee into copper coins is mc3t onerous to the native, whose 
poor wage is some four rupees per month. Long before any 
Indian locality is addicted to the gold habit the last gold coin 
there current will have shaken down into its final resting-place. 
Of the 100 millions sterling of gold which India has absorbed 
in the last few years what traces remain? From the latest 
Report of Mr. R. W. Gillan, Comptroller of the Paper Currency, 
I take this table of visible gold doing money’s work in India. 


Gold Brought into Post Offices and Railways 
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Mr. Gillan says, ‘The inference appears to be unfavourable. 
If it stayed in circulation we should expect a progression in the 
figures; but of such progression there is no trace.’ 

The receipts of gold by the Treasuries are not less significant. 
Notwithstanding the huge sums imported during the past five 
years the increase is only 300,000/. in the fifth of the last five 
years. In 1907 the Government of India, replying to an appeal 
from the Bombay Chamber of Commerce that they should 
force more gold into circulation, declared that ‘the Treasuries, 
the Post Office, and the Presidency Banks had co-operated in 
special measures to stimulate the circulation of gold . . . the 
great bulk of these issues promptly came back to the Banks 
and the Treasuries, and the experiment had ultimately to be 
abandoned.’ Are we to rob the West of this invaluable and 
most costly machinery of exchange and credit in order that 

* Report Silver Commission, 1875. 
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Karachi merchants may sell bills one thirty-second higher, anj 
in doing it destroy prices here in their objective markets anj 
' cut the throats of their own trades? It is the great rise of 
commodity prices in Europe that, in spite of a tampered currency 
managed by a few officials, has secured the recent prosperity 
of India, and not of India only but of all the other debtor 
nations, Australia, Canada, the Argentine, the Dakotas anj 
Kansas during the past ten years. The concern of all thes 
communities in the currency gyrations of the gentlemen of 
Simla is as intimate as that of London, Paris, and New York. 

In New York the financial situation might require large 
reinforcements of gold not much later. In the panic of 19 
Europe had the gold to send New York. But to-day this is 
not the case. The prices of commodities in America certainly 
show all the symptoms of a credit-inflated currency. That great 
nation, too, is in one of its dangerous moods ; it anticipates ‘ boom 
times.’ Meanwhile Congress has done nothing whatever t 
amend a currency situation which in the event of trouble is 
incomparably graver than when the skies fell in 1907. The 
so-called ‘ Aldrich plan’ at least lends itself to scientific and co- 
operative banking, but it is doubtful whether a Democratic Presi- 
dent and Congress will accept it. I fear that before President 
Wilson leaves the White House America and Europe may be 
clamorous for all these millions of gold, gone so wantonly to 
India, and never to return. 

It is on behalf of our Western commerce and finance that 
I have made my protest against this lavishing of our gold upon 
India’s hoards. But no whit less deplorable is it in the interests 
of India herself. It has been the abundance of the new gold 
in every bourse in Europe and America sustaining credit and 
expanding all the forces of production and consumption that by 
advancing prices has so swelled the exports of India, magnetised 
to those higher prices. India is a great debtor community. The 
‘Home Charges’ of her Government require from India that 
annual ‘tribute’ of 17 millions. India pays this vast sum not 
by exports of gold but by exports of her produce, wheat 
and jute and rice and indigo—a hundred things. The higher the 
prices these realise here the less the burden of the ‘ tribute.’ 
The more of our gold she drains away from us to her hoards 
the lower our prices will be in the future, and thus the greater 
the strain on her exports. This tenpenny rupee which costs her 
people sixteen pence is England’s shame, but will presently be 


India’s undoing. In the future of India’s competition with | 


Japan for the market of China how can Bombay with a rupee 
which costs sixteen pence compete with Japan, her yen rated 
to her gold standard as the rupee at tenpence? Already Japan 
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is paying prices for India’s raw cotton which the Bombay mills, 
handicapped by a sixteen-penny rupee, cannot afford to pay. 
And, again, how will either India or Japan compete with China, 
her tael with which she pays the cheapest and the bravest labour 
in the world costing her as the rupee at ninepence? But here 
I embark upon the great silver problem which calls for considera- 
tion in a further chapter. 


II 
THE SILVER QUESTION 


In its larger aspect the Silver Question is the question of 
the exchanges with all Asia—with one-half of the human family. 
I do not propose to weary the reader with a problem complex 
and prolix, and which I elaborated in this Review less than four 
years ago.” The Silver Question is to-day about where I then 
left it. The currency of half the human race is still silver.*® . 
The small savings of the Asiatic from times prehistoric, and 
which in the aggregate amount to huge sums, are in silver. 
Before the Orient can buy the goods of the Occidentals the Orient 
must with its silver buy gold—that is, gold bills—with which to 
purchase our goods. Asia, in the terminology of Lombard Street, 
‘buys exchange’ on London and New York. Thus the lower 
the price of silver the higher to these Asiatic myriads is the 
(gold) price of our goods. It may be admitted that this problem 
of the exchanges is repellent. In 1888 it was reported upon 
by perhaps the most distinguished Royal Commission of our 
time. A quarter of a century has elapsed. In view of develop- 
ments in China and those revolutionary changes in Indian 
currency and finance discussed in the previous chapter, the con- 
sideration of the whole question afresh by a new Commission 
is important. The minds of the few men competent to under- 
take such an inquiry sink because of the immensity of the 
problem, but a joint Commission, Anglo-American, to consider 
the related problem of Prices, has been officially asked for by 
Washington, and would throw the much-needed light upon the 
crisis in the exchanges. I propose in these pages to exclude the 
exchange problem altogether, and to limit my consideration to 
the present silver policy of the India Office. 

What is the currency policy of the Indian Government? 

In 1878 a Bill was passed in Washington called the Bland 
Bill. The United States had a gold standard and immense sums 


* «The New Era in Economic History,’ April 1909. 

%® Jevons wrote Wolowski that however wide the area of silver demonetisation, 
the value of gold would, measured in silver, certainly not rise more than 25 per 
eent. Its maximum rise has since been over 250 per cent. If Jevons could thus 
blunder how free from blame are the Sachems of the Simla Department. 
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of gold in currency, chiefly in the form of gold certificates. The 
Bland Bill enacted that nearly two million ounces of silver shouli 
be bought each month and coined into dollars of 412} graing 
The Indian rupee is 180 grains (a tola). The Bland Bill was 
flatly opposed to all the teaching of the professors. Our preg 
here had exhausted its expletives in denouncing its absurdities, 
It was indeed a ‘ cowardly makeshift,’ intended by its sponson 
to bridge the world of trade over a catastrophic fall in the 
exchanges with Asia, the belief being at Washington that the 
nations would presently realise their peril, the peril for example 
of the present great gold drain to Asia, and would adopt some 
international plan by which a fixed exchange between the two 
precious metals might be secured. India to-day single-hande 
is, as we see, able to fix the exchange value of her currency 
at fifteen rupees to the sovereign. On the Potomac in 18% 
intelligent men supposed that, by international action over 4 
wide area, the exchange relation of silver to gold could similarly 
be fixed at 16 to 1. Were this possible, we had once again that 
priceless boon to the world’s trade, a standard Money gauge. 
And had we but known it England’s full subscription to this 
international settlement was the maintenance of an open Mint 
to silver (silver monometallism) in India. But we never did 
know it until too late. Had Jevons lived, had Bagehot lived, 
had not Mr. Goschen and Mr. Balfour been stampeded by the 
wonderful ignorance of the body politic, we in England might 
have done our share, by keeping India’s mints open to silver, in 
restoring and fixing at their bullion points the world’s exchanges. 

To revert to the Bland Act, there is no need to say more 
than that this Act (slightly amended in the ‘Sherman Act’) was 
repealed at Washington in 1893, but was adopted on the 
recommendation of the Fowler Commission by the Government 
of India in 1899. And the Government of India is still operating 
their Bland Act; nor, though they blunder along from one absurd 
experiment to another, is any end in sight. 

Does the Indian system at all differ from the Bland Act? 
Yes, in one important detail it does. The Bland Act required 
the open and above-board yearly purchase of about 20 
million ounces of silver. Every miner, every merchant, every 
banker having exchange relations with Asia at least knew what 
were the dimensions of the demand of the U.S. Government 
for silver. The Bland demand was open and certain. The 
Government of India, on the other hand, has adopted a gold 
standard, but has left the great question of the amount of silver 
to be bought and coined into rupees, or whether any at all 
should be bought, to the whims and the conflicting views of 
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one or two officials at Simla. Never was a ‘system’ so unsys- 
tematic.” Had the Washington Congress given its Administra- 
tion any such powers to elevate or to depress all the hundreds 
of millions of silver securities quoted on the world’s Stock 
Exchanges they would never have heard the last of it. The 
‘corruptionist ’ record of such a Government would have been 
London town-talk. 

Not a scintilla of suspicion has ever attached to any of 
India’s officials. Not one has ever returned from India with 
any appearance of wealth made in silver speculations. The 
‘Treasury conscience’ is there and thus splendidly in evidence. 
For the official who knows in advance of his fellows the inten- 
tions of the Government of India—whether that Government 
intends to purchase or equally to ‘stay out’ of the silver market— 
the opportunity presents itself of indefinite enrichment. Such 
knowledge is an actual blank cheque on the world’s assets 
handed to a poor Indian official, his salary a few thousand 
rupees per month. It is splendid that her Civil Service has 
come through unscathed. 

A short explanation of the operations of the silver market 
is necessary. The production of silver from all the mines 
of the world in 1911 was 238 million ounces. Of 
this the industrial demand, chiefly by silversmiths, for this 
beautiful metal absorbs 156 million ounces." This industrial 
absorption may be regarded as a fairly fixed amount. In years 
of good trade a little more; in lean years a little less; but just 
as with cotton, so silver also is the raw material of a highly 
skilled and organised trade. If silver reverted to the old price 
(before 1873) of five shillings per ounce the silversmiths’ demand 
would probably be much what it is at half-a-crown an ounce. 
Thus the monetary demand for silver falls upon a market supply 
of some 80 million ounces only. This may be further narrowed 
by the annual demand of our Mint for about 15 million 
ounces and by about an equal demand in the United 
States. The Mint here buys its silver at the market price, 
say 28d. an ounce, coins it into shillings, and sells these shillings 
here, but especially in the Nigerias and West Africa, at the issue 
price—66d. I could, were it worth while, earmark con- 
siderable further demands for silver by foreign nations which 
are regular; but I content myself with saying that it is into a 
silver market reduced to less than 50 million ounces that the 
colossal and problematic demand of the Government of India 
comes. 

In 1906 and 1907 the India Office purchased nearly 150 million 


1! Report of the U.S. Director of the Mint, 1911. 
Vou. LXXIII—No. 431 
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ounces of silver, and therewith coined about 400 million rupees," 
Is it any wonder that, subjected to this prodigious demand, the 
price of silver rose to 324d.? Had the export trades of China at 
that time been at all what they have been in the subsequent years, 
silver under a demand so enormous might well have risen to 40d, 
per ounce. Then, having in this way driven up the price of silver 
(in August 1907) to 324d., the Indian Government next stays out 
of the market during 1908, and deprived of this predominating 
demand the silver market falls in December 1908 to 22d~— 
the greatest fall, this, in all the history of that precious metal. 
Now the mines which produce silver :re more widely distributed 
than are gold mines, and they are the greatest gambling counters 
on our scattered Stock Exchanges from Adelaide to Montreal. 
The very fluctuations in the price of silver, and thus in the 
dividends of these: mines, constitute their attraction. Unlike 
gold, the price of which is ‘fixed,’ the silver product is subject 
to two unknown quantities—the yield of the vein, and the price 
of silver in the market. I take a silver camp like Cobalt in 
Ontario producing to-day some 30 million ounces a year. A 
fall of over tenpence an ounce (1907-8) would reduce the divi- 
dend of this single camp by a million-and-a-quarter sterling. 
The shares of such mines as Nipissing or La Rose are among 
the favourite speculations of Montreal and Toronto, even of New 
York and London. The fall in silver in 1908 probably cut in half 
the dividends of the Cobalt mines. Those operators who enjoy 
the exclusive knowledge of the intentions of the Government of 
India can simply make no mistake when speculating in these 
mining shares; either for the rise or even more for the fall. 
With these men it has ceased to be speculation; they can be 
certain in advance of the year’s movements in these shares. In 
the case of Broken Hill in South Australia an advance of one 
penny per ounce in silver adds, or did add, 15,0001. a year to the 
profits of a single mine, the Broken Hill Proprietary. 

Many of the silver-mining companies of Canada, the United 
States, and Mexico are careful to sell their product six months 
in advance. Thus they insure their industrial operations. By 
selling ‘ puts’ and ‘calls’ they have protected themselves against 
fluctuations in the silver market. In November 1911 the writer 
was asked, as is usual, by some of the larger silver corporations 
to give an opinion as to the prospects of the silver market for 
1912. The price of silver was at that time 25d. per ounce. The 
product of Cobalt and also of Mexico promised some expansion; 
on the other hand, the export trades of China, the payment for 
which takes silver off the market, were seriously interfered with 


12 The total purchases under the U.S. Bland Act for an equal period would 
have aggregated 42 million ounces. 
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by the revolution in China. The great and dominating factor 
was, of course, the possibility of the Government of India buying. 
But Calcutta was stacked with the rupees of 1907 still unissued. 
The Indian Government had a Commission considering the great 
rise of food prices in India, which rise was clearly the result of 
the inflation of the Indian currency by the 400 million 
rupees of 1906-7. Therefore the probability of India Office 
purchases, except on the smallest scale, seemed remote. My 
advice in November 1911 was that the mine-owners might safely 
offer the product of 1912 at a penny less than the then price 
(25d.). But it now transpires that in the spring of 1912 the 
great firm of Samuel Montagu & Co. were told in strictest 
confidence that the Government of India were about to buy 
50 million ounces! That firm knows the location of every 
silver security in the world. That is their business. They knew 
that such a demand must sweep the silver market bare, put 
the price of silver up sixpence, and advance not only mining 
shares but the securities of a score of great industrial corpora- 
tions—mills in Bombay selling yarns to China, Terminal and 
Dock Trusts in Shanghai and Hongkong, Rubber Plantation 
shares in Borneo and Sumatra. Here is a firm that has specialised 
in silver for fifty years, that has its agents in every corner of the 
globe ; and this firm is entrusted under the seal of secrecy with 
official information of quite incalculable value. It would indeed 
be unbusinesslike in the highest degree did they not use the 
information for their own enrichment. Surely Messrs. Montagu 
are under no obligation not to buy Nipissing shares or Sulphide 
Corporation shares or ‘ Smelter’ shares because the India Office 
had instructed them to purchase silver. The investment is for 
the India Office ; the speculation, if indeed it can be called specu- 
lation, is for Messrs. Samuel Montagu & Co. To ask Messrs. 
Montagu to drop their business, which is dealing in silver, in 
return for a paltry commission of 75001.—we rub our eyes for the 
innocence of such a proposal to such a firm. Of course, the great 
firm on the strength of this State secret would speculate world 
wide and on an enormous scale. The Cobalt or Broken Hill men 
sold ‘ their crop forward ’ at something less than the average price 
of 1911; who bought it if not the firm that knew prices must 
inevitably rise? And why should they not? If the firm deluded 
the public through their important monthly circulars into believ- 
ing silver and silver securities would fall in 1912, such conduct 
would be highly reprehensible. But nothing of the kind was 
done. Had they on the other hand used their circulars to warn 
the mine-owners and the public of the inevitable rise they would 
have broken faith with the India Office. 

De Beers diamond shares are a speculative security. The 


Fa 
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shares rise and fall with the world’s consumption and price 
of diamonds. Suppose a buyer told his friend in strictest con- 
fidence that he was about to take six millions sterling of diamonds 
off the market and lock them up, would not De Beers diamond 
shares rise five points? Or suppose it was conveyed to a partner 
in Vickers, Limited, that our Admiralty had decided to buy more 
armour-plate than could be produced by all the armour establish. 
ments in the world, would Messrs. Vickers be honourably 
estopped from buying shares in Armstrongs or Cammells? 
Messrs. Montagu were entrusted with a great secret com- 
mission, the operation of which has deeply influenced the very 
exchanges with Asia. Bombay mills alone sell yearly some 
600,000 bales of yarn to China for Chinese taels. The rise 
in the price of silver gives the Bombay seller, say, 208 rupees 
in exchange for 100 taels, instead of 172 rupees. Is not such 
a foreword as this of Bombay profits most valuable to a firm 
which lives and moves and has its being in the exchange 
markets? If any firm is entitled to enjoy such a philosopher's 
stone, as well this firm as any other. Perhaps, indeed, better. 
But is this system of ‘two-metallism’ any longer tolerable? 
That is the question. Is this Bland Act for India to be in per- 
petuity operated after this secret fashion, whether by Christians 
or Hebrews? Is the Government of India to convey any longer 
a great secret to a great firm, a secret which indemnifies the firm 
from any possible loss and enables Messrs. Montagu to absorb 


the profits of Cobalt and Broken Hill? 
MORETON FREWEN. 
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STYLE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


THE analysis of what is meant by style is far more difficult than 
it is generally supposed to be by those who have not essayed to 
define or describe it. This will be seen when we consider what 
widely divergent views have been entertained and promulgated 
on this subject, and what very different answers have been given 
to the question ‘ What is style?’ at different epochs in the course 
of civilisation; how some writers have been glorified by good 
critics as masters of style, and denounced by others as no better 
than mountebanks. It seems incredible, but it is true, that 
De Quincey, himself a consummate stylist, seriously averred 
that the poetry of Keats ‘belonged essentially to the vilest 
collections of wax-work filagree or gilt gingerbread.’ 

This being so, it is strange that so many attempts have been 
made to deal with a theme so obscure and elusive. Such 
attempts, however fruitless of definite result, have always this 
to recommend them—that they cannot fail to put before the 
reader many passages of great beauty and charm, however abor- 
tive may be the effort to analyse, and bring under a general 
law, the origin and source of these attractive qualities. We 
shall afterwards see what essays the ancient world made to 
elucidate this question. But neither in the ancient nor the 
modern world has any answer to the question found more fame 
and approval than Buffon’s ‘le style est l"-homme méme.’ The 
form in which it is generally quoted, ‘le style c’est l"homme,’ 
will be sought in vain in the works of the famous zoologist. But 
the meaning is much the same in both forms of the phrase. 
Yet when we come to consider its exact purport, we are met by 
perplexities not a few. Style can hardly be regarded as the man 
himself in all his components, physical, intellectual, and moral ; 
at most it can be but an indication of the refractive index of 
his mind. It must be remembered that if the components are 
ugly the style ought to be ugly. And surely it cannot be alleged 
that a fine style is always an index of a fine nature. The present 
writer once asked Carlyle whom among English prose-writers 
he held to have the finest style. The Chelsea Sage, as it was 
then the fashion to style him, answered at once: ‘ Swift, on 
account of his pairfect luceedity.’ Yet surely Swift was below 
69 
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the average in charm of nature and disposition. Swift's own 
definition of style is ‘proper words in proper places.’ But this 
does not duly emphasise the essential ingredient of thought, 
which Buffon overstated in another generally neglected aphorism, 
‘Les idées seules forment le fond du style.’ Voltaire’s descrip. 
tion of it is more illuminating than any attempt at a definition: 
‘Le style rend singuliéres les choses les plus communes, fortifie 
les plus faibles, donne de la grandeur aux plus simples.’ This 
description adequately illustrated would go far towards an 
elementary treatise on this difficult theme. 

The classical period has not attempted any direct solution 
of the problem before us. The Arch-Critic himself has not formu. 
lated any complete aesthetic theory. It is true that the Poetics 
and Rhetoric contain many illuminating observations. But a 
thought implicit in a system can hardly be called a part of the 
system, unless the author has drawn it out as such. It is idle, 
for instance, to allege that Locke anticipated Kant’s classifica. 
tion of certain propositions as synthetic a priori, though passages 
may be adduced from the works of Locke consistent with the 
belief that he recognised such a class of propositions. It is true 
that Aristotle dwells on that glow of feeling which accompanies 
the contemplation of that which is perfect in fine art; and of 
this inward and spiritual exaltation style is the outward and 
visible sign. 

The successors of Aristotle, Demetrius, Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, Longinus, and others deal with the subject of this 
article ; but their treatises, like those of their successors in the 
modern world, usually deviate from the treatment of style in 
the abstract to the analysis of the source of beauty in concrete 
passages. Thus Demetrius points out the effectiveness of the 
absence of conjunctions in a passage in the second book of the 
Iliad (ll. 671-4): ‘Nireus brought three ships, Nireus the son 
of Aglaia, Nireus the goodliest man that came to Ilium, next 
after the son of Peleus.” The same effect is achieved in Tenny- 
son’s ‘ Elaine the fair, Elaine the lovable, Elaine the lily maid 
of Astolat.’ Again, he points out how ‘high-arched, foam- 
crested * as epithets of the tumbling billows would be spoiled by 
a conjunction ; while, on the other hand, he notices how the 
repeated conjunction gives the impression of a countless host in 


The army consisted of both Greeks and Carians and Syrians and 
Pamphylians and Phrygians. 


So in our own language all the majesty of the passage would 
disappear with the conjunctions in Rev. iii. 17: 


And knowest not that thou art wretched and miserable and poor and 
blind and naked; 
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and still more in ibid, vii. 12: 


Blessing and glory and wisdom and thanksgiving and honour and power 
and might be unto our God for ever and ever. 


Demetrius highly approves of ‘the active metaphor,’ wherein 
inanimate things are endowed with a conscious activity, like 
the arrow in Homer ‘eager to wing its way into the press of 
men.’ He would have admired Byron’s 


The fiery Greek, his red pursuing spear, 


and Tennyson’s 
Autumn laying here and there 
A fiery finger-on the leaves. 


It is interesting to note how a critic writing not later than the 
first century of our era anticipates a remark of Goethe that 
nothing is more significant of a man’s character than what he 
finds laughable. Could Goethe have borrowed the thought from 
Demetrius? George Eliot, perhaps with keener insight, makes 
this the test of culture, not character. We have all met the man 
‘whose lungs do crow like chanticleer’ at the sight of a hat 
pursued by its hatless owner in a gale of wind, whom probably the 
wittiest passage in Sheridan or Moliére would leave unsmiling. 
This would show only want of culture, not any defect of cha- 
racter. The gods in Olympus laughed consumedly at the limping 
Vulcan. Laughter in its rare appearances in the Bible is ethically 
wicked, and betrays a malignant triumph over failure and 
misfortune. Demetrius protests against over-elaboration in wit 
and humour, and makes a comment very applicable to writers 
of to-day in insisting on adherence to analogy in the formation 
of new words and in inveighing against foreign inflexions and 
hybrid coinages. He would have condemned appendices, crises, 
termini, sanatoria, now in common use, as well as musaea, 
chori, ideae, found in Bentley’s Dissertation on the Letters of 
Phalaris ; and certainly rhinoceri, which is intended to impart a 
classic grace to the style in one of the novels of a clever story- 
teller, Helen Mathers. 

It is strange that the Essay on Style finds fault with a fine 
Homeric phrase (JI. xxi. 388) : ‘the boundless welkin trumpeted 
around,’ on the ground that it is bad art to compare a vast thing, 
the firmament, to a thing so small as a trumpet. Demetrius 
would have found triviality in Wordsworth’s noble line : 


The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep, 


and in Swinburne’s 


Heaven rang around her as she came 
Like smitten cymbals. 
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But all these ingenious and interesting comments bring us 
little nearer to the answer to the question ‘ What is Style? ’, and 
the same may be said about Longinus, who (if the passage is not 
@ late interpolation) found the very essence of the sublime in the 
majestic simplicity of the first chapter of Genesis. How much 
more sublime it would have seemed to him if he could have 
read it in the English Authorised Version instead of the debased 
Greek of the Septuagint! Some of the greatest triumphs of style 
are to be found in the English New Testament in passages 
which are mean in the Greek. One is surprised to find St. Paul 
now and then rising to real eloquence, as in his fine glorification 
of Charity and his eloquent paralogism on the Resurrection of 
the Dead ; but in the original these passages hardly rise above the 
aridity of the Apostle’s habitual manner. The splendour of 
Rev. vii. 14-17 is unsurpassed : 


And I said unto him, Sir, thou knowest. And he said to me, These 
are they which came out of great tribulation, and have washed their robes, 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 

Therefore are they before the throne of God, and serve him day and 
night in his temple: and he that sitteth on the throne shall dwell among 
them. 

They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more; neither shall the 
sun light on them, nor any heat. 

For the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall feed them, and 
shall lead them unto living fountains of waters: and God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes. 


But in the Greek there is no note of distinction. The English 
illustrates well a happy comment of Alice Meynell, who points 
out what force comes to the English tongue through its twofold 
origin, Anglo-Saxon (or Gothic) and Latin. In the above verses 
the Latin polysyllable ‘tribulation’ stands out grandly among 
the English words, mainly monosyllables, which make up the 
rest of the passage. Her own example is from Macbeth: 


No: this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. 


The comparison of the English Bible with the Septuagint and 
the Greek New Testament would seem to point to a theory that 
the verbal clothing of the thought is the main constituent of style. 
But style also demands ‘a certain bigness’ in the thought, to 
use the phrase of Aristotle about the content of Tragedy. Such a 
quality is admirably exemplified in Wordsworth’s apostrophe of 
Duty : 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens through thee are fresh and strong. 
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But it demands as well a regulating and informing correctness 
of taste and soundness of sense. Horace writes : 
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is not Scribendi recte sapere est et principium et fons. 
in the ae ’ 
much Want of that guiding faculty, or an unaccountable lapse from it, 


have sometimes leads into bathos even the greatest masters of style. 
based Through such a temporary obsession Tennyson allowed himself 
style to wind up Enoch Arden—a poem which contains passages 
sages worthy of Milton—with such a banality as: 


Paul And when they buried him the little port 
Had seldom seen a costlier funeral, 


ation 

on of A recoil from such meagreness of diction, a loyal devotion to 

e the ‘the grand manner,’ has led poets, especially ancient Greek 

ur of poets, into conceits and extravagances ; as when Aeschylus calls 
Salmydessus with its treacherous harbourages ‘stepmother of 
ships,’ and Pindar describes a thick cloak as ‘ warm physic ’gainst 

These ° ’ 

veld the winds of heaven. 


Cicero and Quintilian throw little light on style, except as 
y and regards public speaking. 

smong Criticism, as conceived by Matthew Arnold, is a disinterested 
endeavour to learn and propagate the best that is known and 


Le thought in the world, and style is shown in creating a current 
, ‘ad of new and fresh ideas. But the chief boon which he has con- 
away ferred on students of literature is in the practical hints which he 


gives for intelligent reading and the formation of sound judg- 

‘ ments on things of the mind. ‘Look for the note of distinction ’ 

glish is a golden rule. The note of distinction not only redeems an 

oints undistinguished passage, but it adds lustre to the most splendid. 
fold Consider 


oT SES And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
nong The way to dusty death. 
. the 


Is not ‘dusty’ here the most simple and yet the most recherché 
word in the lines, and the least likely to have been used by any 
poet save one of the first magnitude? In Archbishop Trench’s 
sonnet on the death of Colley on Majuba Hill the one redeeming 
word is ‘ austerer’ : 

Willed an austerer glory should be thine. 


| be In Ingram’s answering sonnet there are at least two notes of 
tyle distinction, ‘ battle’s brute arbitrament’ and the 

| to Sacred thunders which should swell. . 

cha Between the limits fixed by the Horatian sapere there is ample 
e of scope for the beautiful and the sublime. The effect is some- 


times achieved by the utmost simplicity, as in Macduff’s 


I cannot but remember these things were 
That were most precious to me ; 
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or Hamlet’s (Matthew Arnold’s favourite passage) : 


Absent thee from felicity a while 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my story. 
But sometimes the poet takes thought and calls on the orna- 
ments of poetic fancy, as in Hamlet’s 
A deed that plucks the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love, 
And sets a blister there ; 
and Romeo’s 
O speak again, bright angel! for thou art 
As glorious to this night being o’er my head 
As is a wingéd messenger of heaven 
Unto the white-upturnéd wondering eyes 
Of mortals that fall back to gaze on him, 
When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds 
And sails upon the bosom of the air. 


The notes of distinction are, perhaps, too many, the jewels on 
the gold brocade of the style too thickly sown, in Keats’s 
Moving waters at their priestlike task 
Of cold ablution round earth’s human shores 
and Rossetti’s 
How then shall sound, upon life’s downward slope 
The ground-whirl of the perish’d leaves of hope 
And wind of death’s imperishable wihg ? 
Matthew Arnold might have added that there is another kind 
of note, nota, which is a brand or blot on some fine poems, and 
which in extreme cases might disentitle them to rank as such. 
Byron is often guilty of notable misuse of words. How unsuit- 
able is lake in those fine lines : 
Awake! (not Greece—she is awake). 
Awake, my: spirit! Think through whom 
Thy life-blood tracks its parent lake, 
And then strike home! 
Another very elevated strain is marred by the use of lave as an 
instransitive verb : 


Say, is not this Thermopylae, 
The waters blue that round you lave. 


‘There let him lay’ has been defended, but it is a blot. A 
stirring stanza in Childe Harold becomes almost ludicrous 
through ‘heglect in the last line of the Horatian demand for 
common sense as a necessary ingredient in style : 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth! 

And now again ’tis black—and now the glee 

Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain-mirth, 

As if they did rejoice over a young earthquake’s birth. 
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But all that we have written about style is mere empty verbi- 
age, nothing more than the pursuit of a will-o’-the-wisp, if we 
accept the doctrine of one of the most recent writers on this sub- 
ject, one who himself has produced most perfect specimens of the 
art of writing. R. L. Stevenson is a disciple of Flaubert, and 
in his indefatigable pursuit of the word, the one word—for there 
never is more than one which can exactly express the writer’s 
thought—he goes even beyond his master. He maintains that the 
essence of style lies in the apt and musical consecution of certain 
letters. He thus analyses a simple and manly passage from 
Milton which runs thus: 

I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and 
unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees her adversary, but slinks out 
of the race where that immortal garland is to be run for not without dust 
and heat. 


Stevenson’s note on the above is: 


Down to virtue the current S and R are both announced and repeated 
unobtrusively, and by way of a grace-note that almost inseparable PVF is 
given entire. The next phrase is a period of repose almost ugly in itself, 
both S and R still audible, P given as the last fulfilment of PVF. In the 
next four phrases from that never down to run for the mask is thrown 
off, and, but for a slight repetition of the F and V, the whole matter turns 
almost obtrusively on S and R, first S coming to the front and then R. 
In the concluding phrase all these favourite letters and even the flat A, 
a timid preference for which is just perceptible, are discarded at a blow 
and in a bundle; and, to make the break more obvious, every word ends 
with a dental and all but one with a T, for which we have been cautiously 
prepared since the beginning. The singular dignity of the first clause and 
the hammerstroke of the last go far to make the charm of this exquisite 
sentence. But it is fair to own that S and R are used a little coarsely. 


Is not this affectation of such a delicate ear for letter-sounds 
worthy of Bunthorne in Patience, and does it not remind us of 
the aesthete’s ‘not too French French bean ’ ? 
A glowing picture in Antony and Cleopatra would seem to 
illustrate the poet’s sense of colour : 
The barge she sat in like a burnish’d throne 
Burn’d on the water: the poop was beaten gold: 
Purple the sails and so perfuméd that 
The winds were love-sick with them. 
But no: a true artist has nothing to do with colour. The real 
lesson of the lines is the poet’s curious ingenuity in consonanted 
assonance ‘with a subsidiary use of SLW’: 
Coleridge’s Kubla Khan is steeped in the spirit of style. 
Stevenson thus vivisects the opening lines : 
in Xanadu did Kubla Khan (KANDL) 
A stately pleasure-dome decree (KDLSR) 
Where Alph the sacred river ran (KANDLSR) 
Through caverns measureless to man (KANLSR) 
Down to a sunless sea. (NDLS) 
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In lines two and four the current S is most delicately varied with Z. In 
line three current flat A is twice varied with the open A already suggested 
in line two, and both times (where and sacred) in conjunction with the 
current R. In thesame line F and V (as harmony in themselves, even when 
shorn of their comrade P) are admirably contrasted.. And in line four 
there is a marked subsidiary M, which again was announced in line two, 
I stop for weariness, for more might be said. 


The last sentence is the only one in the essay which one 
reads with unqualified satisfaction. One wonders what Coleridge 
would have thought of such anatomising of a poem which ip 
its manner is, perhaps, the most Pindaric in our language, 
rising in true Pindaric fashion to the dark and fitful glamour of 


Ancestral voices prophesying war. 


The apt arrangement of consonants is, according to Stevenson, 
not only the true source of beauty in the loftiest strains, but 
it glorifies the most creeping staves. Stevenson chooses for his 
highest praise the last line of Horace’s ode on the death of 
Regulus. The ode is, perhaps, the: finest among Horace’s 
loftier flights. But the last lines are a blot, a mark of the 
absence of distinction. They tell how Regulus surrendered 
himself to the Carthaginian torturer as calmly as if he were going 
for a week-end to Venafrum or Tarentum (founded, by the way, 
by a Lacedaemonian), 


Aut Lacedaemonium Tarentum. 


This is surely the most bathetic line in Horace. Stevenson 
calls it grand and thundering, and says ‘ its singular beauty is 
due to the clever repetition of LDN.’ 

Yet not only is Stevenson a master of the art of writing, 
but he often throws out practical observations of worth and 
wisdom ; for instance, ‘If a man can group his ideas he is a 
good writer.’ The Master of Ballantrae stands beside Macbeth. 
They are both thoroughly bad and hateful men, but such is their 
indomitable spirit and so vividly is it pourtrayed that we cannot 
refuse them our unwilling admiration. His essay on style is 
quite unworthy of him. In his paper on the morality of the 
profession of letters he declares that, if a writer is unworthy 
of his profession 


he stamps himself as a mere incubus of dumb and greedy bowels on the 
shoulders of labouring humanity— 


a phrase which we cannot admire. We would fain hope that 
it was forced on its author by the exigencies of consonantal 
consecution. 
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Having so emphatically recorded our dissent from the theory 
of one who in practice is a consummate artist in words, one who 
has the gift of the creative and illuminating phrase which alone 
justifies the title of a stylist, let us adduce from The Ebb Tide 
the approach of the schooner Farallone to the island, a word- 
picture which, we are sure, was not achieved by the sequence 
of sonants : 


At last they drew near to the break in that interminable gangway. A 
spur of coral sand stood forth on the one hand; on the other a high and 
thick tuft of trees cut off the view; between was the mouth of the huge 
laver. Twice a day the ocean crowded in that narrow entrance, and was 
heaped between these frail walls; twice a day with the return of the ebb 
the mighty surplusage of water must struggle to escape. The hour in which 
the Farallone came there was the hour of flood. The sea turned (as with 
the instinct of the homing pigeon) for the vast receptacle, swept eddying 
through the gates, was transmuted, as it did so, into a wonder of watery 
and silken hues, and brimmed into the inland sea beyond. The schooner 
looked up close-hauled, and was caught and carried away by the influx like 
a toy. She skimmed; she flew; a momentary shadow touched her decks 
from the shoreside trees ; the bottom of the channel showed up for a moment 
and was in a moment gone; the next, she floated on the bosom of the 
lagoon, and below in the transparent chamber of waters a myriad of many- 
coloured fishes were sporting, a myriad of pale flowers of coral diversified 
the floor. 


The theory of Stevenson in some ways resembles the Law of 
Metrical Prose, called in Germany the Clauselgesetz, of which 
Professor Zielinski is the principal champion on the Continent, 
but which numbers many zealous adherents in England and 
America. It may be stated thus: 


In every clause (or end of sentence) there are two parts, a basis and a 
cadence; the basis consists of a cretic (-.-) or its metrical equivalent ; 
the cadence varies in length and is trochaic in character. The first class 
presents three forms. These are verae clausulae (V), and are (the last 
syllable being common, as in verse) : 


1, -v-/-¥ 
2. -¥-/-vl¥ 
3. -¥-i-v/ ¥ 
Zielinski professes to have examined all the clausulae in the 
speeches of Cicero (nearly 18,000), and to have found that 
60 per cent. conform to these three types. The second class 
(licitae, permissible, L) allows resolution of long syllables and 
the substitution of an epitrite for the cretic in the base. Classes 
V and L account for 86 per cent. of the clausulae. 
The third class M (malae) consists of forms so metrical as to 
resemble verse. 
The last, P (pessimae) allows a dactyl for a trochee in base 
and cadence, and includes the clausula heroica—that is, sentences 
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ending in a dactyl and spondee, like the heroic hexameter, ag 
Livy’s : 

Haec ubi dicta dedit stringit gladium cuneoque 

Facto per medios vadit. 


It will be observed that the canon rests solely on statistics. We 
do not for a moment doubt the good faith of those who thus 
uphold it; but we cannot but notice that in very many cases 
they bring recalcitrant clausulae into conformity by altering the 
text or the punctuation. 

It cannot be denied that Cicero was a believer in the effeet 
of a certain clausula in oratory. He comments (Orator, § 214) 
on the fine rhythm of a final ditrochee in the words temeritas 
filti comprobavit in a speech of G. Carbo which he himself 
heard, adding ‘change the order to comprobavit filii temeritas 
and the rhythm will disappear (nihil erit).’ But metric prose 
was eschewed by Caesar and Sallust and Tacitus and Livy. 
Seneca, Pliny, and Fronto more or less conform to it ; only late 
writers like Symmachus and Ausonius strictly observe the 
Clauselgesetz. We may well sin with Livy and Tacitus. 

The attempt to make the letters of Cicero conform to it is a 
failure, except as regards long and formal letters like his defence 
of his political attitude in the epistle to Lentulus (Fam. i. 9). 
Henri Bornecque, a French savant, is driven to desperate straits. 
For instance, Att. iv. 1 is one of the few of those to Atticus for 
which he claims metric form. Metrical letters are so very rare 
in the Atticus series that this one cannot be given up without 
a struggle. Hence, when we meet in § 7 alterum se fore dizit, 
which involves a clausula heroica, he urges that Cicero is quoting 
the very words of Pompey. We have only to give ‘alterum se’ 
with inverted commas and to refrain from asking why Pompey 
in speaking of himself did not say alterum me. In the same 
section pontifices responderunt violates the canon; we must 
either read responderant—a quite impossible tense—or regard 
the words as part of an iambic tetrameter quoted from some 
unknown poet. It is hard to guess how these words, which 
certainly do not glow with lyric afflatus, happened to live in the 
memory of Cicero as a gem of poesy, or indeed how the unknown 
poet could have worded otherwise the sentence ‘the pontifis 
answered,’ had he contented himself with the humbler 
vehicle of prose. It is a strange theory which finds metric prose 
in the letters of roués like Dolabella and dunces like Antony, 
one of whose letters (Att. xiv. 13a) is full of bad grammar 
(though the German editors carefully emend it into gram- 
matical orthodoxy, thus eliminating all its interest as ® 
document) ; and can detect no trace of this supposed. aid to style 
in the beautiful letter from Servius Sulpicius on the death of 
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Tullia, nor in that of Matius (Fam. xi. 28) which deals so 
ably with the character of Julius Caesar. There is a metrical 
senatus consultum in Fam. viii. 8 §§ 5-8! 

We hate purely mechanical aids to style. We do not believe 
Poe’s account of the genesis of the Raven. Even in the Orations 
the prevalence of the Clauselgesetz has been greatly overstated. 
The speech for Milo ought to be in metrica] prose, for it 
was composed at leisure as a specimen oration, and was not 
intended to be delivered in court. From the logical point of 
view it is an elaborate ignoratio elenchi, but it is perfect in 
form. Yet it is full of violations of the canon, and presents at 
least nine instances of the worst fault, the clausula heroica. <A 
letter to Lucceius (Fam. v. 12), which Cicero himself calls valde 
bella, has five ‘irregularities,’ to be removed by altering the 
text or the punctuation. Hence, our belief in the Clauselgesetz 
is weakened to the point of disappearing. 

A significant element in the Art of Writing is the avoidance 
of obvious and outworn forms of speech. Oxford inculcates this 
recoil from the commonplace. However pointed a phrase may 
have been when newly devised, the time comes when its use 
is the mark of an inexperienced or a jaded style. We shall not 
find now in good writers, especially from Oxford, that strong- 
hold of refined irony and cultured under-statement, ‘the swing 
of the pendulum,’ ‘ proven up to the hilt,’ ‘the bolt from the 
blue.’ 

It was well said by Stevenson : 

There is nothing more disenchanting to man than to be shown the 
springs and mechanism of any art. 

This is still truer when we do not feel any confidence in the 
existence of the mechanism supposed. Under a very close 
analysis the life of the phrase pales, as in vivisection, 

Following life in creatures we dissect 

We lose it in the moment we detect. 
We feel that there is real style in Sir Thomas Browne’s 

Sinee these dead bones have quietly rested under the drums and 
tramplings of three conquests, 
but neither the thought nor the words have any special ampli- 
tude. We suppose tramplings is the note of distinction. But, 
wherever it lies hid, the style is there. 

We gratefully borrow some modest and judicious words from 
Professor Raleigh’s brilliant treatise of the subject which has 
been engaging us: 

To analyse the precise method whereby a great personality can make 
itself felt in words, even while it neglects and contemns the study of words, 
would be to lay bare the secrets of religion and life—it is beyond human 
competence. 
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The result (if there is any really definite result) of this little 
essay would be to show that it is extremely difficult to define 
(or even describe) style, as it would be impossible to define or 
describe the colour blue or the sound of a trumpet; but that 
style rests chiefly on expression in words, with the essential 
condition that the underlying thought should have ‘a certain 
bigness’ in the words of Aristotle. This would seem to be 
indicated by the fact that certain passages, which illustrate the 
highest examples of style in their English garb, unquestionably 
lack that quality in the language in which they were written. 
The beginning of the Gospel of St. Luke is an idyll in English, 
a patois in Greek. 

This point of view could be abundantly illustrated from that 
‘well of English undefiled,’ the Book of Common Prayer, of 
which one example may be sufficient, compared with the Latin 
of the Mass : 


In all time of our tribulation; in all time of our wealth; in the hour 
of death, and in the day of judgment, Good Lord, deliver us. 


Here is true dignity of manner and true loftiness of thought. 


R. Y. TYRRELL. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO PRISCA 


THERE is a canonical writing of the New Testament which has 
a character, a christology, and a freedom, peculiar to it alone. 
It is remarkable for the point of view of its writer which is that 
of a Jew portraying a Christ-eternal to Jews, yet with a classical 
freedom which was a new experience for Israel, and which is 
not nearly so well handled by S. Paul. 

This is the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Who wrote this epistle? It is clearly not Paul’s by whose 
name it goes ; that it has commonly gone by his name for fifteen 
centuries is eloquent proof that all critical criterion has been 
absent in our traditional acceptation of the Scriptures. Antiquity 
had not ventured to place the name of Paul at the head of this 
brilliant epistle, as his name appears in every epistle from 
Romans to Philemon. No Church but the Egyptian asserted 
that Paul was its author for several hundred years. The tradi- 
tion, if such it can be called, of the African Church was that 
Barnabas had written it, but the only authority for this is 
Tertullian ; and Origen’s exclamation ‘ Who wrote the epistle 
God only knows’ voiced the doubts of the ancient world. Some 
had adjudged it to Clement of Rome, but if his extant letter 
shows, as it assuredly does, that he knew the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, it ‘at the same time precludes the idea that he com- 
posed it.”* At the revival of letters Erasmus pointed out the 
complete uncertainty as to authorship; he regarded Clement as 
the writer ; Calvin declared for Luke or Clement. Even Luther 
was not deceived; he made the excellent suggestion that the 
author was Apollos. But the Apolline authorship cannot be 
sustained, and it has been left to Professor Harnack to tell us 
that the real author was that Priscilla who had taught Apollos 
‘the way of God more carefully.’ 

It should not have been difficult to exhaust the names in the 
little coterie of possible writers of this early epistle. It is the 
coterie of Paul and Timothy; Timothy has been in bonds, but 


2 Encycl. Bibl. 
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the writer is free (xiii. 23) ; it is written to an oikos, one of those 
ecclesiae domesticae which suggested to Paul the phrase ‘ house- 
hold of faith,’ which is used as a religious image in this epistle 
in its opening pages—and Priscilla was the head of such 4 
church-house in Rome. Paul and the writer had, as we shall 
also see, frequently conversed, and the writer had influenced the 
apostle. It has been objected that the second century knew 
nothing of an authorship of Barnabas, -of Philip, of Priscilla, 
There was no motive for concealing the authorship of a Barnabas, 
and tradition is silent because he was not the writer; nothing 
in their circumstances indicates that the deacon Philip or that 
Silas—another later suggestion—could have written it, and had 
Prisca been Priscus we should certainly not have been seeking 
the author. For the solution cherchez la femme is not resorted 
to if the woman when found will hear of anything to her advan- 
tage; when this is the case we cancel Prisca and write Priscus. 
In an age-long habit of this kind lies-the sufficient motive for 
cancelling Priscilla and writing Paul. Did not Jerome, who 
owed so much to a woman’s learning and a woman’s criticism, 
and avowed it, leave us a ludicrous picture of Marcella sparing 
the vanity of her interlocutors by pretending that her opinions 
were those of Jerome himself or of some other male personage? 
And why should the third century differ from the fourth? It 
did not differ. Already the 18th chapter of Acts had been 
modified so that the prominent position of Prisca became less 
obvious ; already the Western text left out Damaris among the 
‘certain men’ who clave to Paul, leaving Dionysius to sustain 
the position, but defrauding him of the wife who appears in the 
original text. Indeed in the later forms of the Legend of Luke 
his faithful and lifelong companions and co-evangelists are boldly 
transformed into two men called Aquila and Priscus, and in 
this safe form figure among the ‘Seventy’ appointed by Jesus. 
It was the operation of such forces as these which secured 
pseudonymity for the finest piece of Greek writing and the finest 
literary and constructive work in the New Testament. 

Next in interest to the authorship are the circumstances in 
which the epistle was penned. The year 70, just before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, is the date usually assigned. Several 
passages in the epistle suppose the temple ceremonies to be still 
existing, but the present tense may be a rhetorical present, or 
simply a natural mode of referring to what was so recently 
actual.2, The crucial passage appears to be verse 8 of the 
ninth chapter. Since the holy place was entered by one man 
only, once a year, the way into it ‘hath not yet been made 


2 Compare the notable instances in Clem. ad Cor. 41, written twenty-five 
years later. 
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openly manifest, while the first tabernacle is still standing ; 
which is a parable for the time now present.’* The abolition 
of the temple services is here made the condition for a full 
apprehension of the truth that the way into the holy place had 
been found by Jesus ; and it is difficult to suppose that such words 
could have been penned until Titus stood before Jerusalem. The 
remarkable feature of this New Testament writing is its Jewish 
character, its reiterated presentment of Jewish ceremonies. Of 
the thirteen chapters which compose it, ten and a half are con- 
cerned with the temple lore and ritual. What could have been 
the justification? The writer is no judaizing Christian, on the 
contrary @ universalist, one, moreover, who places no value 
whatever on covenanted privileges, on the racial factor in 
religion. Nothing short of the disappearance of the temple could 
explain such a writer’s preoccupation with its ritual. If, when 
Prisca wrote, those great events at Jerusalem were taking place, 
or had just taken place, then the epistle was written to seize 
one of the great psychic moments in religious history, a moment 
fraught with foreboding for that nascent Christian community 
which in all lands consisted almost wholly of Hebrews of the 
diaspora. It is written to build the spiritual temple. 

Arguments which substitute the spiritual Christ for the 
ancient symbolic ordinances are now commonplaces of the faith, 
but they sounded very differently in the ears of a Jewish Chris- 
tian of the year 70 or 71. It is the Epistle to the Hebrews which 
has made them the commonplaces of Christendom. While the 
temple stood Christians at Jerusalem, as we see from Acts, used 
the temple worship. With that worship were lost the rites 
which sealed the covenant between God and man, procured 
legal justification and bestowed legal cleanness, and ministered 
the symbols and pledges of a divine commerce. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews substitutes Christ for each of these; and the per- 
vading spirituality of interpretation affects not only the old but 
the new. Christ is no thaumaturgos offering his blood in place 
of the blood of bulls and goats; the old vicarious offerings are 
transmuted into individual gifts of real spiritual validity, and 
Christ becomes far more than a substitute for the Jewish law: 
henceforth he stands in the disciple’s stead and pleads for him, 
but in a sense which is simply spiritual, the source of his inspira- 
tion, instruction, and strength. The divine commerce is dealt 
with in the same way. There was no real divine approach under 
temple ordinances ; they were but a weak figure, a strong pledge, 
of the communion of the human soul and the divine effected in 
the eternal son. 

* ‘The first tabernacle ’"—that is, the outer sanctuary, which separated priests 


and people from the holy of holies, and where all temple services were performed. 
G2 
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Thus the epistle is launched in circumstances which could 
not have been more important or more dramatic. Jesus was 4 


Jew, but the temple was falling and the new faith had its roots | 


in the old. The writer of such an epistle at such a moment not 
only ushers in the new order but lays its foundation. She is the 
real author of the difficult passage from the old to the new. 

Now the Epistle to the Hebrews bears unmistakable evidence 
of a woman’s hand. The characteristic touch, the sure touch 
of a@ woman in a matter which concerns her, is seen in a crucial 
instance in the eleventh chapter. The writer of Hebrews knew 
the Epistle to the Romans. If Prisca be that writer it had 
probably first been read under her own auspices, in her own 
house. Both epistles tell the story of the ‘child of promise, 
both make the comment that Abraham was then ‘as good a 
dead’; but where Paul cites the story as an instance of 
Abraham’s faith, Priscilla records the faith of Sarah. ‘By 
faith even Sarah herself received power to conceive seed when 
she was past age since she counted him faithful who had 
promised.’ This is the more remarkable because the Scriptures 
tell us that Sarah laughed when she heard she was to bears 
son, but the writer of Hebrews knew that only through the 
faith of the woman could that child have been born; and she 
remembered, what no man had remembered, that it was because 
Abraham was told to obey the voice of Sarah that Israel became 
a nation (Gen. xxi. 12). Again, when the origin of Melchizedek 
is mentioned the writer of Hebrews borrows a word to tell us 
that he was without father, ‘without-mother.’ Neither Paul 
nor indeed any other New Testament writer would have troubled 
to mention his mother. 

We shall look in vain in the Pauline epistles for illustrations 
drawn from the life of women—with an exception to which we 
shall return. But in Hebrews two of the nine biblical figures 
chosen as types of faith are women; and when the enumeration 
ends : ‘What more shall I say? . . . if I tell of Gedeon . . . of 
David and Samuel and the prophets,’ the writer does not fail to 
tell us also of the ‘women who received their dead by a resur- 
rection.’ In this sentence she makes an anamnésis of women’s 
faith. From the books of the Kings to Acts we may read that 
this crowning miracle was wrought for the faith and love of 
women; no one has noticed it but Prisca. The reference to 
marriage supplies a further test case. Matrimony is spoken of 
in Corinthians, Ephesians, Colossians, 1 Timothy, Titus, 1 Peter, 
and Hebrews. In every one of these cases. except the last the 
subordination of the wife is introduced as the proper relation. 
But Prisca knew that this was not the meet safeguard of the 
relation. She knew it as a woman knows a thing, by moral 
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intuition. She knew it also for she was a Roman, a denizen 
of that great city where the women of noble families had risen 
against their subordination in marriage. The friend and co- 
disciple of the Roman Priscilla, our Priscilla knew that when 
the women of Rome eschewed those traditional marriage rites 
which legalised the wife in manu—that subject wife whose 
status inaugurated the decline of Greece—the Roman ‘ matrons,’ 
the free and noble women who held their own estates and were 
mothers and matrons but not mulieres, became the nursing- 
mothers of the nascent Church. History repeats itself; at this 
moment in Rome there is an echo of the matron’s voice of two 
thousand years ago, and Italian women have set in their pro- 
gramme of social and political reform the abolition of marital 
authorisation ! 

But it is only when we come to consider the main theses of 
the epistle that the character and singularities of the writer 
emerge. The Epistle to the Hebrews is not a letter in the popu- 
lar sense nor an occasional writing, it is an epistle in the 
classical sense, and it contains a complete and finished theology. 
When we speak of that Pauline christology which implied 
nothing less than a refounding of Christianity, we should 
remember that our idea of it has been partly based upon the 
christology of Hebrews. The epistle opens characteristically : 
our knowledge of divine things is progressive and God had always 
more splendid spiritual gifts in store for man than could have 
been realised under the law. We are brought to an eternal son 
of God, Jesus, who is described—and only a hellenist could have 
so described him—as ‘the reflected splendour of His glory, and 
the very impress of His substance,’ which goes further than 
Paul’s ‘image of the invisible God.’ But a keener appreciation 
of the Lord’s humanity is shown than became common with 
those first Christians who had not seen him (ii. 10-18). From 
the first words to the last the argument is a preparation of our 
minds and conscience for a religious change which is vital and 
fundamental. The spiritual building is made firm under our 
feet before we perceive that the old is in ruins; the measure 
of the new spiritual riches is so pressed down and overflowing 
that we pass insensibly from the temple made with hands to 
the temple which is ‘eternal in the heavens.’ But the spiritual 
obligations of this new order are dreadful and vital, and Prisca 
does not believe that those who fall from the heavenly gift may 
be ‘renewed again unto repentance’ (Cf. vi. 4-8 with x. 26-31). 

There are then three themes which dominate the epistle, 
and claim our special attention: the eternal priesthood of 
Melchizedek, the new covenant, and the conventional remission 
of all things by blood. 
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We will take the last first. 

When we compare the redemption texts in Prisca and ip 
Paul the originality of the former’s treatment becomes clear, 
Paul preaches the blood of Jesus Christ as a propitiation, as 4 
peace-offering, as giving remission, as bringing us nigh to God, 
In Hebrews the blood shed by Jesus Christ is a cardinal theme 
in a teaching designed to set forth the complete abrogation of 
temple ordinances. It was impossible that the blood of bully 
and goats should take away sins, wherefore when he cometh 
into the world he saith, 

Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not, 

But a body thou didst prepare for me; 

In holocausts and sacrifices for sin thou hadst no pleasure: 
Then said I, Lo! I come... 

To do thy will O God. 


The Lord’s hlood was the sign of this faithfulness; it is ‘ the 
blood that speaketh better than Abel’; it becomes a quickening 


source of spiritual life cleansing the conscience from dead works, | 


substituting real gifts for conventional and vicarious gifts. As 
we have noted already, not only is it non-mechanical, it is non- 
vicarious also. The high priest had taken with him into the 
Holiest Place blood ‘not his own,’ but the Christian, after the 
example of Christ, is to receive the cleansing of his conscience 
by the sacrifice of self—ix. 12, 25, 26; xii. 3, 4. 

It is remarkable that the other great Christian who insists 
on this all penetrating character of the blood of Jesus is Catherine 
of Siena. It is the theme of all her writings. Both writers have 
seized the spiritual truth latent in the Jewish doctrine that ‘the 
blood is the life ’—the gift of oneself for righteousness’ sake is 
and ever will be spiritual life. It is by penetrating this thought 
in Prisca as in Catherine that we understand how completely 
non-mechanical is the notion of the blood-price. For it signifies 
the gift of yourself. This is a matter which is better understood 
by women who risk their lives to give life, and are ready to give 
it again to preserve it. 

‘Consider him who has endured such gainsaying, that you 
become not weary. You have not yet resisted unto blood, 
striving against sin.’ (Heb. xii. 3, 4.) 

The new covenant is the second theme. Dominant in 
Hebrews, it is subordinate in the Pauline group of epistles. 
We have the two references in Galatians, two in 2 Cor. iii., one 
in Rom. xi. 27, and the eucharistic passage in 1 Cor. xi. 25, 
which I for one regard as an echo of Priscilla. There is n0 
counterpart anywhere in the Christian Scriptures to the teaching 
that the blood of Jesus dedicates the new covenant; the Corin- 
thian passage is completely isolated. So that in the Pauline 
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and Priscan allusions to the new covenant we seem to hear the 
echo of vital conversation; Prisca recording Paul’s thesis 
(Gal. iii. iv.) in the words ‘a better covenant which hath been 
enacted upon better promises’ (Heb. viii. 6), Paul recording 
Prisca’s thesis (Heb. ix. 15-26, xii. 24, xiii. 20) in the words 
‘This cup is the new covenant in my blood.’ 

In her treatment of the doctrine of the new covenant Prisca 
adopts the noble idea of Isaiah that the true covenant is set in 
the heart ; Christianity is conterminous with it, and Christ is 
its mediator. The use of the passage in Isaiah to suggest that 
had the old been perfect there would have been no place for a 
new—an argument characteristically Priscan—and the con- 
nexion of the blood of Christ with the Second Covenant, are 
ideas developed by Prisca and by her only. When we recall what 
Prisca means by the Lord’s blood—self-devotion for righteous- 
ness—we shall realise the beauty and the originality of her idea. 
The blood which dedicates the new covenant is the blood of 
self-oblation. 

There remains the third thesis—the priesthood of Melchi- 
zedek. This is peculiar to Hebrews and is capital in importance. 
We are so accustomed to the application there made of it that we 
hardly realise that only a score of words in the Old Testament 
introduce the mysterious personage upon whom Prisca fixes as 
the type of Christ (Gen. xiv.); while the psalmist speaking of 
the hope of Israel exclaims ‘ Thou art a priest for ever according 
to the order of Melchizedek.’ Upon this slender foundation 
Prisca sets her edifice. It is given this immense significance 
because it, and it alone, met the cardinal need of her teaching. 
Let us, then, remember that Hebrews is the only book of the 
New Testament which attributes a priesthood or high priesthood 
to Christ. But his priesthood is in no sense a fulfilment or conse- 
quence of the levitical. Prisca seizes upon the point that Melchi- 
zedek had no mother and no father—was, that is, outside the 
Hebrew family—to dissociate Christ from the priesthood of the 
law. He is a priest of whose ministry there is no type in Israel at 
all; and because he is a priest, all priesthood is abolished. The 
vital part of this thesis is that there had always been behind 
the levitical priesthood the notion of a spiritual offerer. The 
writer of Hebrews points to Christ as that offerer, and trans- 
mutes the whole mechanism of the law, temple, sacrifices, and 
ceremonial mediation, into the sublime offering of one righteous 
will. 

The Melchizedek doctrine marks, of course, an anti-sacer- 
dotal trend of thought in the writer, and this must be regarded 
as characteristic of a woman’s outlook. Many religions have 
had female priesthoods; but the religious tendency everywhere 
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has been for women to fill the réle of prophet, pythoness, oracle, 
to take a part which was not representative, but direct. The 
‘wise woman’ has had her place in all ages and all civilisations; 
throughout the classical world women were the mouthpiece of 
prophecy, and a woman stood behind that Delphic oracle which 
decided the actions of the Greek and even of the Roman world. 
The Jew himself could not escape this law. ‘Deborah, the 
prophetess, judged Israel at that time,’ ‘and Barak, the captain, 
said unto her: If thou wilt go with me, then I will go, but 
if thou wilt not go with me, then I will not go.’ ‘The inhabi- 
tants of the villages ceased, they ceased in Israel, until I Deborah 
arose, that I arose a mother in Israel.’ 

Now trust in mechanical contrivance and reliance upon 
authority, which are of the essence of sacerdotalism, are alien 
to the woman’s temperament. The woman resists the creation 
of a false conscience—the Epistle to the Hebrews is compact of 
this resistance—and it is the imperative need of reality which 
takes Prisca to Christ. When the psychology of women is better 
understood their genius for discerning the false from the true, 
the real from the unreal, for seizing what is essential and for 
rapid synthesis, will be the commonplaces of psychology. Mean- 
while these and the cognate facts that a woman has more real 
independence of mind than a man, is more really unconven- 
tional, and more self-reliant, are not the less true, nor do they 
rest less firmly upon biological foundations because literature 
has hitherto failed to bring them to our notice. 

When we come to compare the Pauline group of epistles with 
Hebrews we find the language, composition, and phrasing as 
strongly contrasted as in any two books in the canon. Yet those 
two—Prisca and Paul—had talked out together the heavenly 
things. She had heard Paul, Paul had listened to her. They 
knew each other’s manner of speaking and illustrating, each 
other’s metaphors and turns of speech. It is not even difficult, 
I think, to see where the writer of the later epistle follows 
S. Paul, and where on the other hand 8. Paul adopts ideas and 
phrases which were Priscilla’s. But there all likeness ends. In 
temperament, in manner of addressing themselves to a subject, 
in the intimate places of the soul, in moral outlook, the writer 
of Hebrews and 8. Paul part ways. 

The close parallels which we shall discover, coupled as they 
are with a similar christology, only bring into relief the unlike- 
ness of the two writers. There is no parallel in Hebrews to 
such instances of rabbinical moral obtuseness as obtrude them- 
selves in Rom. ix. 14-23 and vii. 7-11. ‘By the works of the 
law shall no flesh be justified . . . for through the law comes 
the knowledge of sin’ (Rom. iii. 20). This is Pauline. Since 
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that which God seeks is a spiritual gift, the just will, ‘it is 
impossible that the blood of bulls and goats should take away 
sins.’ This is Priscan. For Prisca teaches without reference 
to ‘ beggarly elements,’ whether ethical or theological. In Paul 
they assert themselves despite the free outlook which shines forth 
so frequently. The Christian life, she thinks, is the strenuous 
life of achievement, for which self-judgment is assuredly neces- 
sary, but the basis is not an overshadowing conviction of sin. 
The action of the eternal Son—the divine seed—is as a cleansing 
fire, consuming all the dross, freeing the spirit to reach out 
after the greater gifts. ‘Ask great things’ is a logion in the 
Fabrician codex; and it is perhaps in this sense that Prisca 
discountenances second repentances. Christ makes possible not 
continual repentances but continual progresses. The two words 
most characteristic of the writer are ‘boldness’ and ‘ perfec- 
tion’; again and again they recur in the epistle. ‘Grace’ in 
the theological sense is not one of Prisca’s words. ‘He has 
perfected for evermore them that are sanctified’—we who are 
sanctified by that (non-vicarious) oblation may thenceforth reach 
on from perfection to perfection : this is her doctrine of redemp- 
tion. Paul continues to set before us a vicarious Second Man; 
the Hebrew figure with which he is preoccupied is Adam. What 
Adam is in Paul’s doctrinal scheme, that Melchizedek is in 
Prisca’s. It is a measure of the two temperaments. The writer 
of Hebrews has always present in mind the futility of the old 
dogma, its difficulty, its unreality, its spiritual nullity; and 
equally present is the sense of the facility, the reality, the 
spiritual effectiveness of our relation to the divine through Christ. 
In Paul this is by no means so definite. The Jewish positions 
are fundamental for him, he does not always perceive the 
spiritual difficulty which lurks in them. Paul is a rabbi, but 
Prisca is a prophet. 

Among the close parallels in the two writers the following 
are the more striking because the idea worked out is different. 
Compare 1 Cor. xv. 25-28 with Heb. ii. 8-11; and Gal. iv. 3-11 
with Heb. v. 12 to end, vi. 1-10; or 2 Cor. v. 1, ‘we have 
a building from God,’ with Heb. iii. 3-6, we are Christ’s 
house; or the milk for babes passages in 1 Cor. iii. 1-2 
with Heb. v. 12-14; or the different use made in Corinthians and 
Hebrews of the verse ‘Thou hast put all things in subjection 
under his feet ’ (1 Cor. xv. 25-27, Heb. ii. 8). 

In Rom. iv. 18 we read ‘not through the law was the 
promise to Abraham that he should be heir of the age, but 
through the righteousness of faith.’ Hebrews has (xi. 7) 
‘through which he (Noah) condemned the age, and became 
the heir of the righteousness which is according to faith.’ In 
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the same epistle (Rom. viii. 29) Paul writes ‘the firstborn 

among many brethren’; and in Heb. i. 6 and xii. 23 we have 

‘when he bringeth his firstborn into the world’ and ‘ chureh 

of the firstborn.’ In Corinthians, again (2 Cor. viii. 21), ‘we 

take thought for things honourable’ is a parallel passage to 

Heb. xiii. 18 ‘desiring to exercise ourselves honourably in all 

things.’ ‘If there had been a law which could make alive,’ 

writes S. Paul, ‘righteousness would have been of the law’ 

(Gal. iii. 21). ‘If that first covenant had been faultless then 

would no place have been sought for a second’ we read in 

Heb. viii. 7; this being, as we have said, a characteristically 

Priscan form of argument, constantly brought forward in the 

epistle. On the other hand that we are children of promise 

is @ Pauline idea (see Gal. iii. 18, 29; iv. 28) of which there 

is an echo in Heb. vi. 7. Metaphors drawn from the agona 

are also distinctively Pauline; but one of the most impressive 

of such images is used by Prisca in xii. 1. The likeness of 

the passages Heb. i. 13, ii. 8, with those in an epistle probably 
written from Rome by Paul, Eph. i. 20, 22, points to direct 
imitation of that epistle rather than to familiarity with Pauline 
arguments, as, again, Heb. x. 30 appears to mean ‘we know 
well the passage concerning Him who saith ‘‘ vengeance is 
Mine,”’ ’ in reference to xii. 19 of Paul’s letter to the Romans. 
Though Paul never illustrates his teaching from the lives 

of women, we cannot read his epistles without coming upon 
instances of a sex obsession which betrays itself in small things 
as in great. John, James, Jude, are too intent on other matters, 
the references to women in Acts are of the clean and simple 
kind to be found in the four gospels and in Hebrews. But the 
man who rose to the moral splendour of the passage in Gala- 
tians, ‘ There can be neither Jew nor Greek, there can be neither 
bond nor free, there can be no male and female . . . in Christ 
Jesus,’ disfigures his pages by paltry sex allusions designed to 
subordinate the one sex to the other, and countenances the rude 
superstition that the male was made in the likeness of God and 
woman in the likeness of the male. What can be more trivial 
than the argument about woman’s hair? the logical outcome of 
which would be that the male ought to veil his face. It is, 
thus, a moral pleasure to turn from such teaching to the digni- 
fied verse in Hebrews which sums a woman’s view of sex rela- 
tions. If the reader of Paul’s epistles cannot fail to be struck 
by the freedom from such crude and ugly imaginings in the 
neighbouring epistle, he should bear in mind that this freedom 
constitutes a real sex distinction. The annals of male monastic 
literature are full of a double phenomenon—vituperation of the 
other sex and preoccupation with it, a phenomenon entirely 
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absent from the writings of female religious. ‘Did the nuns 
spend their time in the nasty imaginations which deface the 
writings of monks?’ an old Anglo-Roman friend of mine used 
to ask. And in Priscilla’s one reference to the subject the rela- 
tions are exactly equal: ‘in all,’ “undefiled,’ and ‘God will 
judge the offenders.’ Not the least superiority of her epistle 
is the absence of all puerility and poverty of imagery, of all 
fantastic over-statement. Hence it has a greater serenity, a 
greater moral poise, than any epistle of Paul. 

If we seek a reason stronger than difference of temperament 
and difference in mental poise or to explain the profound dis- 
similarity in the two writers among so much that is similar, 
we shall find it then in the difference of sex. It is a distinction 
which bulks more largely here, not because Prisca is a woman 
but because Paul is typically male. Unlike Plato, Buddha, 
Catherine of Siena, the Lord of the Gospel himself, he shows 
a marked sexual temperament, and it is because Prisca’s writ- 
ing, like that of most spiritual geniuses, has the quality and 
equality of sexlessness that it comes up in sharp contrast against 
the disturbing element of sex in Paul. But Hebrews is written 
at the threshold of a new order, and there is no shrinking from 
the respensibility involved, whether the foundation to be laid 
be spiritual, ethical, or simply liturgical. We must say, there- 
fore, that the writer deliberately sets aside the hyper-sexualisa- 
tion of the past and accepts sexlessness on the moral and spiritual 
plane as the higher type of good, as part of the new order which 
is to be. 

The crux of the question of the Priscan authorship lies in 
the destination of the epistle. That destination was Rome. 
What are the proofs? The Christians addressed are in Italy, 
for the only salutations sent are from the Italian brethren : 
‘Those from Italy salute you.’ The earliest traces of the epistle 
are to be found in documents of Roman origin ; the first letter 
ever indited by the Church of Rome quotes and imitates it 
freely (Clem. ad Cor. 12, 17, 18, 36, 43, 56), and both Hermas 
in the Shepherd and Justin supply close parallels. It is not 
till the end of the second century that the epistle was known 
and quoted elsewhere. Again, it is addressed to a society which 
had some time previously passed through a fiery trial (x. 32-35) 
and been made the ‘gazing-stock’ of the Churches; and no 
Church fits this description so well as the Roman, which had 
seen the persecution of Nero and the martyrdoms of both Peter 
and Paul in the two lustres preceding the date of this epistle. 
Its recipients form a small coterie (v. 12), learned in the Scrip- 
tures as these were interpreted by the hellenist Jews, and 
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accustomed to philosophical images and discourse as distinguished 
from rabbinical, and the writer has with this coterie relations 
of special intimacy (vi. 9-12; x. 89; xiii. 19, 22, 23). ‘ The plain 
sense’ of xiii. 19 ‘is that the author’s home is with the Church 
addressed.” Harnack emphasises the point that this was not 
an entire Church, but some smaller Christian society, a Church 
within aChurch. It isa homogeneous society ; there is no sugges- 
tion, as we have seen, of the conflict between Jew and Gentile, 
or of the sectarian divisions and rival teachings revealed in 
Corinthians, Galatians, Philippians, Titus, James, 1 John, 
Jude. Where shall we look for a coterie of this sort in the 
year 70 save in the church-house of Prisca and Aquila at Rome? 
Moreover, the epistle is remarkable for its interchange of the 
personal pronouns ‘we’ and ‘I.’ Sometimes the writer writes 
‘we,’ sometimes ‘I.’ This itself suggests the authorship of 
Prisca and Aquila, or rather of Prisca writing in her own name 
and Aquila’s to the church-in-the-house at Rome. Such an 
interchange oi the singular and plural pronoun is so curious 4 
factor that the onus is thrown on those who deny the Priscan 
authorship to find a convenient author and a destination other 
than Rome for the epistle. 

We may dismiss the hypothesis of a joint production ; only 
one mind is behind the unity and sequence of this epistle. 
Neither was Aquila its author. There is no argument for the 
authorship of Aquila which is not stronger for that of Prisca. 
Of these two, Prisca’s is the more conspicuous personality. In 
the Epistles and in Acts she is usually placed first, and there 
was no Jewish sanction for such a usage. When Paul wrote 
his epistle to the Romans, Prisca was the most important 
Christian there, and is the first saluted; and it is to be noted 
that when writing to Rome or from Rome 8. Paul is careful 
to put her name before that of her husband. We know that 
it was for her theological and christological teaching that Prisca 
was remarkable (Acts xviii. 24-26). Now if a woman—and all 
ages, or nearly all ages, have given the advantages of the age 
-to the man—finds her way down the centuries as a prominent 
personality it may be conceded that she is a more important 
figure than the man with her. Take a conspicuous Jewish 
instance, the Song of Deborah and Barak, in which the promi- 
nence of Deborah is obvious throughout; again and again the 


* Rom. xvi. 3; 2 Tim. iv. 19. Assuming that the salutations in Rom. 
originally belong to that epistle. Whatever we may think of the authenticity 
of 2 Tim. (where iv. 12 shows that it was not a genuine letter to Ephesus) we 
may take it that the salutations are imported from an authentic letter of Paul’s, 
and these salutations are written in Rome (2 Tim. iv. 20). 
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‘I’ breaks forth, and the ‘I’ is Deborah. We may be equally 
gure that the ‘I’ in Hebrews is Prisca. There is internal 
evidence which appeals to me with force, but which I recognise 
depends upon a psychological appreciation. With such a wife, 
had Aquila been the effective author he would have used ‘we’ 
throughout ; he would not have dropped into ‘I.’ It must be 
borne in mind that for man and wife to count with equal autho- 
rity in their work is so rare, that if the man adopted ‘we’ in 
penning an epistle of this kind it would be because he was not 
sufficient to write it in his own person, and those he addressed 
were as well aware of this as he was. And it is not natural 
that Aquila should write: ‘ Pray for us . . . I exhort you the 
more to do this that I may be restored to you the sooner.’ It 
is natural and affectionate in Priscilla. 

The epistle has been handed down to us anonymously, 
because it was Prisca’s not Aquila’s. One of these early busy- 
bodies who occupied themselves in destroying the traces of 
women’s part in evangelisation struck out its superscription and 
subscription, but no false name was interpolated. Had it been 
possible to count upon any tradition that Aquila wrote the letter 
or had any real part in it, it would have come down to us as 
of ‘ Aquila and Prisca.’ But in the Rome of the second century, 
no doubt, it would have been impossible to cause an epistle to 
go by the name of Aquila alone. Hence its anonymity. 

In this anonymity Hebrews is singular. No other epistle 
came down to us with no name, no tradition of a name. And 
what other excelled Hebrews in importance? It is the more 
remarkable that this particular document should have lost its 
title and signature because its character is that of a letter written 
home, on the weightiest of subjects, by a person of first im- 
portance to those addressed. It may be urged that it is strange 
it should have been possible in Rome—that home of Christian 
traditions—to obliterate the name of Priscilla. But Rome itself 
affords us at least two striking examples of obliteration or quasi- 
obliteration of the greatest memories. When Pope Damasus, 
the antiquarian pontiff of the fourth century, came to write his 
inscription at the shrine of Hippolytus he could discover nothing 
to say about him. Doctor of the Church, bishop, martyr, a 
great theological writer, taking part in the most stirring con- 
troversies of the second century, Hippolytus was utterly for- 
gotten, and his Philosophumena have reached us without his 
name. And has it not been possible to doubt the presence of 
Peter himself in Rome because of the vagueness of @ tradition 
which nevertheless left more traces in the eternal city than 
the sojourn of Paul, for which there is documentary evidence? 
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The anonymity of the epistle has extended even to the title; 
the superscription ‘To the Hebrews’ is not original. It is in 
striking contrast with that ‘To the Romans,’ for both epistles 
were written to Rome, both were written to Jews of the Dig. 
persion, and both writers are hellenisers. It would appear that 
the distinction was made in support of the uncritical assumption 
that Paul, having addressed the Gentile Church in his other 
epistles, wrote this one to the Jews. But Paul, though writing 
to attract the Gentiles, is careful to tell us that the Jew has 
’ much advantage every way (Rom. iii. 1, 2), without however 
persuading us that it is so; Prisca, on the other hand, content 
in this epistle to assume that all Christianity is based upon 
Jewish data, as it sprang from Judaism, and to address her 
universalising propositions to none, apparently, but Jewish 
hearers, abolishes in the course of it all racial and local advan- 
tage. Nothing in the New Testament suggests that Prisca 
and Aquila were judaizers. Their missionary work, like Paul's, 
was among ‘the Churches of the Gentiles’ (Rom. xvi. 4), and 
a letter which bears no hint of the distinction between Gentile 
and Jew could certainly not have been written, as has been 
suggested, for the benefit of some Jewish section of the Church 
in Rome. Nevertheless there is a certain permanent propriety 
in the titles of the two epistles, so long as we remember that 
the one object of Prisca’s Jewish letter to her fellow-Christians 
in Rome was to set before them for ever the issue-point she had 
found, which took them and her away from place and race and 
time to that eternal Christ whose work in us is ‘ after the power 
of an endless life.’ 

It is this pseudo-inscription ‘To the Hebrews’ that has hyp- 
notised a critic so thorough as Westcott. He seizes all the 
data; he points out that it is an ‘important fact’ that the book 
was first known in Rome because it was there that the Pauline 
authorship was most persistently denied. He suspects it was 
written as the outcome of a crisis (The Epistle to the Hebrews, 
p. lviii.) ; he tells us that the temple usages described refer to the 
original tabernacle, and not to the existing temple ; but the ‘ domi- 
nant conception of the Old Testament institutions as centreing in 
sacrificial and priestly ordinances’ is for him fatal to any other 
destination than the purlieus of Jerusalem!* Even that striking 
fact that the ritual references in Hebrews are the literary refer- 
ences of a student of the Scriptures, and not those of a Pales- 
tinian Jew familiar with the ceremonies, gives him no hint of 
the clues here suggested or adopted : that the work is exclusively 


5 Some place ‘ where Judaism would present itself with practical force under 
this aspect,’ p. xxxix. 
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hellenist, that the crisis it is written to bridge over is the fall 
of the temple, and that it was written to Rome by the Roman 
Prisca. No other clues provide the fitting setting and circum- 
stance for this epistle. 

When we turn to the Roman tradition concerning Prisca 
and Aquila we find that Rome knows nothing of the report that 
they died at Ephesus. The itineraries, the martyrologies, and 
the Acta all relate that their bodies lay in Rome, in the cata- 
comb of Priscilla. Prisca or Priscilla is indeed one of the great 
names of Roman Christianity, and the catacomb on the Via 
Salaria probably take its name from its presumed founder, the 
mother of that Pudens who with his wife Claudia send saluta- 
tions by Paul (2 Tim. iv. 21). The site of the ecclesia domestica 
is also preserved on the Aventine, where the ancient basilica of 
Sta. Prisca was enumerated among Roman parish churches 
in the fifth century as the titulus Priscae. Not till the close of 
the eighth century does this become titulus Aquilae et Priscae ; 
in the tenth we have domus Aquilae seu Priscae, and in the 
twelfth ‘title of the blessed Aquila and Prisca’; but the early 
Church called it simply titulus Priscae. Some relationship 
existed between the Roman Priscilla and Prisca. The most 
probable supposition is that Priscilla owed her faith to Prisca, 
who may have been her freedwoman—one of those liberti who 
formed the bulk of the Jewish community in Rome—taking, 
xcording to classical custom, her patron’s name. A well-read 
Hebrew attached to such a house as the Roman Priscillii would 
have had unusual opportunities of cultivation. Some modern 
authorities think that Prisca was not herself a Jew, and that 
the circumlocution in the Greek of Acts xviii. 2 is adopted to 
distinguish her from her Jewish husband. ‘That her nurture 
was Roman seems the safest hypothesis, and a happy ‘ find’ of 
De Rossi’s points to a connexion between the house on the 
Aventine and the Pudentian house on the Esquiline, for a 
bronze inscription which comes from a domus adjacent to the 
basilica of Prisca describes the owner as a Pudens adopted by 
# Cornelius. Aquila, though an attempt has been made to 
derive his name from the Acilii, a gens allied with the founder 
of the catacomb of Priscilla whose hypogeum lies close to hers, 
was probably, as Acts report, a Jew from Pontus, and met 
Prisca in Rome. 

Tt does not seem open to doubt that both were Christians 
when Paul lodged with them at Corinth. I take it that Prisca 
and Aquila were to be counted among the very first Christians, 
and that she was one of the first—perhaps the first—to learn 
the faith in Rome. As leaders of a church-house both in Rome 
and in the Ephesian ‘Church of Asia’ they come before us as 
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tried evangelists; and the supposition that though they wen 
Paul’s co-workers they were not his immediate disciples has 
New Testament evidence, for the Christianity of Apollos differe 
in some way from that of Paul (Cf. Acts xviii. 26-28 with 
1 Cor. iii. 4), and this supposition is strengthened to the point 
of certainty if Hebrews be the work of Prisca. 

If the salutations in Rom. xvi. are in their original setfing, 
Prisca and Aquila were back in Rome about the year 58, but 
it is difficult to believe they were there between A.D. 64-67, 
These are the years which saw the martyrdoms of Peter ani 
Paul, and Prisca’s is not among the names of those great Roman 
Christians who ministered to the apostles or buried their bodies, 
It is hard to believe, too, that they would themselves hav 
escaped martyrdom, and their names are not found among the 
victims of the Neronian persecution. We must hold that Prisca’: 
desire to return to Rome was fulfilled (Heb. xiii. 19, 23). She 
did return, and she and Aquila fell victims to the persecution 
under Domitian. 

A Roman by adoption and status, Prisca lived in the midst 
of those things which Paul desired so greatly to see: ‘I must 
see Rome.’ His Epistle to the Romans is the tour de force of 
a hellenising Jew, who has sat at the feet of Gamaliel, writing 
to the centre of the civilised world. But hers is the matured 
and serene work of the cultivated Hebrew who had lived at that 
centre. Paul as a colonial ‘Roman’ dwelling on the outskirts 
of empire was imbued with the ideal of the civis Romanus 
which had so much to do with his universalising of Christ. But 
Prisca herself makes no use of the ideas to be derived from the 
civitas or the pax Romana, as, on the other hand, she shows no 
interest in the symbolic figures of Jewish theology. She does 
not base, as Paul bases, any dogma on them; she escapes from 
them, and in place of reliance upon symbolic notions of doubtful 
moral import she adopts the Platonic scheme of shadows ani 
ideas and presents it in the language of Philo. But in strange 
unison with Paul, the apostle who had not seen Christ, the 
Gospel of the Kingdom forms no part of her message. What 
she does is to concentrate the spiritual force of Christianity, 
to kindle that fire in the domestic church at Rome which was 
to outlast and replace the vestal fire in the Forum. 


This is the Covenant .. . 
I will put my laws upon their heart, and on their mind also will I writs 
them... 
For all shall know me from the least to the greatest of them. 


The conscience is set free ‘to serve the living God.’ * 


* ix. 9, 14 
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For 
Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not. . . 
Lo! I am come to do thy will, O God 
Not after the law of a carnal commandment but after the power of 
an indissoluble life 
For our God is a consuming fire. 


If Prisca wrote Hebrews we must discard one or two time- 
worn assumptions. It has always been recognised that the 
epistle stands ‘among the highest of New Testament writings.’ 
It was in view of its immense importance that it was sought 
to shelter it under the name of an apostle, to give it a Pauline 
sanction.” But the writer of Hebrews was not an apostle. 
Writer and hearers alike had learnt their Christianity from 
evangelists (ii. 3, 4; xiii. 7), and the subsequent sojourn in 
Rome of Peter and Paul is in fact indicated in xiii. 7. If 
Prisca wrote Hebrews then we must revise a judgment which 
I, for one, had registered, as to the inconspicuous place to be 
assigned to women in the creation of dogma and ritual compared 
with the conspicuous place they have filled in the arts of govern- 
ment and administration. For Hebrews shows that a woman 
played a chief réle in the formation of Christian theology. 
Prisca writing after the death of Peter and Paul to put in 
memory the Church of Rome and consolidate its faith becomes 
one of the pillars of Roman faith and hence of the faith of 
Christendom. 

But we must also revise our Roman theological history. It 
will no longer be possible to affirm that Rome contributed 
nothing to dogmatic Christianity, that she was here, as else- 
where, an organiser, an administrator, but not a creator; for 
through Prisca the Roman Church takes a foremost place in the 
building up of the primitive faith. The residuary legatee of the 
fall of Jerusalem—as Rothe and Gfrérer have shown in modern 
times, and as even Jerome perceived in the fourth century— 
was Rome. The ruin of the Messiah’s city turned the minds of 
men to the city on the Seven Hills which had been baptised 
in the blood of the chief apostles and was the capital of the 
world. It is the Roman Prisca who bids us look once more upon 
Jerusalem that we may turn and gaze away from the holy city 
for ever. 

In associating this noblest writing of the apostolic age with 
the ecclesia domestica of Prisca and Aquila in Rome we com- 
plete the picture of what was, what must have been, a chief 
foyer of the faith, a chief centre of evangelisation, light, and 


"When the Egyptian Church attributed the epistle to S. Paul his 
‘modesty ’ was assigned as the reason for its anonymity. 
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doctrine, a workshop of Roman Christianity. Had not the name 
of Paul persistently usurped the place due to its author, the 
early Church, like the nascent Church, would have remembered 
what it owed to women, the ages which have followed would 
not have been, in this respect at least, quite so ‘ dark,’ and we 
should have learnt to number the name of a woman among the 
great evangelists—Paul, Apollos, Cephas—‘I am of Prisca!’ 


The Roman origin of the epistle, indeed, is inshrined in the 
Roman liturgy. In that liturgy, and in no other, the priesthood 
of Melchizedek is invoked, and the words used are those of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews—summus sacerdos Melchisedech. More. 
over, by a fluke, they are recorded in the oldest reference to the 
Roman canon, and must take their place by the side of the 
‘Amen!’ of Justin as root-words of the liturgy. They sum 
perhaps the most original as it is the most characteristic contri- 
bution to the Gospel. It formed the pivot of Prisca’s recon- 
struction of the temple not made with hands, and it was meet 
it should find expression in the liturgy of the great Church she 
illustrated. 


M. A. R. TUKER. 





HEIRLOOMS OF EMPIRE 


A PLEA FOR ANIMALS IN INDIA 


Unto the upright there ariseth light in the darkness. He is gracious, 
and full of compassion.—Psatm 112. 

There is no beast on earth, nor bird which flies with its wings, but 
the same is a people like unto you—unto the Lord shall they return.- 
Koran. 

He who injures no animated creatures shall attain without hardshiy 
whatever he thinks of, whatever he strikes for, whatever he fixes his mind 
on.—INSTITUTES OF Manv. 

Whosoever in this world harms living beings, whether once or twice 
born, and in whom there is no compassion for living beings, let one know 
him as an outcast.—Sutra Nrpita. 

To no one will we deny ; to no one will we delay ; to no one will we sell 
justice.—Extract from the Lorp CuanceLLor’s Oath. 


A sHORT summary of the various conditions that govern animal 


life in India has already been given in an article entitled 
‘Animals in their Relation to Empire,’ which appeared last 
year in the September number of this Review; and the further 
information now offered is the outcome of a general demand for 
some definite details of the difficulties which surround the sub- 
ject of the protection of the animals of that country. As regards 
primary difficulties the pioneers of this movement will find in 
all lands that their cause will not be as easy to advocate as are 
those which make a melodramatic appeal to human nature, for 
it cannot inspire that passion for saving souls which has made 
4 Salvation Army, nor does it possess that emotion from which 
religious Orders, that have endured for centuries, have sprung, 
nor can it light into being the spirit of a whole nation at a call 
to arms. But it is a cause which by its appeal to reason, to 
justice, and to humanity should enjoin upon each one of us the 
duty of saving the desolate and the oppressed of the non-human 
race in every part of the world. It is not a cause in which there 
can be records of inspired moments, but it is certainly one 
which will call for the fighting of forlorn hopes from those 
who enrol themselves under the great standard of humanity in 
that eternal civil war, waged in every country, between the 
claims of the weak and the oppressions of the strong. 

Even statesmen and politicians of all nationalities may well 
recognise that the shafts of cynical criticism can no longer be 
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‘hurled at: humane efforts on behalf of the animals, for this work 

has .quietiy, with dignity, and in its own appointed place, become 
one of the most important levers for the betterment of society, 
and is therefore a development in the life of nations which 
is also incidental to world-order, world-purpose, and world. 
progress. 

It is a branch of social and industrial reform in which Great 
Britain has always enjoyed the full moral advantage of the 
initiative, for the mind of this country has ever been open and 
catholic enough to welcome any phase of reform in which the 
elements of truth could be clearly discerned ; and this conflict 
for the humble rights of animals has long been legitimised in 
our own land. 

There are, however, other battlefields of wide extent and 
large interests, for the inhabitants of the British Isles are the 
inheritors of an estate of unparalleled magnificence, and future 
soldiers of mercy will find that they must assist in clearing 
the way for truer thought and juster action in this respect in 
many of the countries that owe us allegiance. 

No one who has gained an insight into animal life in India 
can fail to have observed that the various Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals Acts are more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance, and all must agree that no inauguration of reform 
will yield the desired result unless it is followed up and con- 
solidated in practice. The inadequate measures at present in 
force to deal with this great evil are without much practical 
result, and, in spite of much eloquence and many representa- 
tions, this state of affairs is allowed to continue, until the public 
has grown accustomed and callous to actions that should call 
forth condemnation from even half-hearted supporters of general 
animal welfare. It is useless to deny that this subject has 
fallen into a position of neglect and under-estimation among 
the authorities administering the British government of India, 
and the importance of this statement will be appreciated when 
it is understood that, owing to conditions prevailing in that 
country, no undertaking, it matters not of how meritorious 4 
nature, could ever be brought to a successful issue without some 
measure of official support. Approbation and encouragement 
of this kind will always remain, under existing circumstances, 
the foundation and bed-rock of any philanthropic enterprise in 
India, and until it is accorded to the endeavours of those who 
would fain labour in the vineyard of the due protection of 
animals, there must ever be but a halting record of results, and 
the good cause will be lost amidst the bastions of negation. 

The struggle will range along an extremely large front, and 
the first reform which should be urged upon the Government 
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concerns that greatest sufferer, the bullock, the ordinary beast 
of draught in India. He is habitually either underfed or over- 
worked—the result in every case being that his bones are ready 
to start through his skin, while his neck is too often cruelly 
galled by the yoke; and twisting of the tail, as a means of 
making him increase his pace, is carried to such a reckless 
extent that it is common to see animals with tails kinked by 
dislocation of the joints, or even diminished by half of their 
length from the mortification of the over-twisted portion. 

Letters are continually appearing in the Anglo-Indian Press 
complaining of the shocking cases of ill-usage of bullocks, and 
the communication below was published by the Statesman, a 
leading Calcutta journal, on the 9th of August 1910: 


A correspondent writes: A case came before the Registrar at the Lall 
Bazaar Police Court on Thursday, in which a native bullock-driver was 
prosecuted for brutally ill-treating and torturing a bullock in his charge. 
I appeared, with the police who were prosecuting. It was a horrible, 
brutal act I saw perpetrated opposite the Small Cause Court. A bullock 
having sunk down from fatigue, was being unmercifully flogged by the 
driver with a double-leather thong whip. Refusing to rise, the man then 
flogged it with the full swing of his arm, as rapidly as he could, round the 
head, eyes, and nose. This failing to secure the desired result, he removed 
one of the hardwood yoke pegs and with the full swing of his arms hit it on 
the sides of its nose and head. Blood instantly poured from its nostrils. 
I could no more stand the sight and caught him a blow which knocked him 
silly, and then gave him in charge. The bullock then lay stretched out as 
dead, and massage had to be resorted to, and cold water poured on its 
head and in its nostrils. When recovered from its stupor it was got 
on its feet again. I wish the public would realise their duty as citizens 
and to these poor dumb creatures to which we owe so much, to put a 
stop to this brutal cruelty which goes on daily in our streets. These poor 
dumb, submissive animals, born into servitude to work for us willy-nilly 
all their lives and upon which we are absolutely dependent for so much, 
should be treated very differently from what they are. If more people 
would only report in like manner cases of gross cruelty that they see—and 
there are scores daily in Calcutta alone—fear of the consequences alone 
would stamp out these practices, although I fear the brutal hearts will 
not in any way be changed. And I ask you, what right-minded, sym- 
pathetic, compassionate man or woman will grudge, say, one hour of his 
or her time in such a cause? 


It must not be forgotten that in these great commercial 
centres a vested interest unfortunately exists in the perpetuation 
of cruelty, and that in such localities we are on the deadly 
slopes of self-interest—a position singularly well suited for self- 
defence, the ground generally affording an extensive view of 
minor positions, and the advantages accruing from weakness. 
The summit is, indeed, almost impregnable, and here the 
opposing forces will be found entrenched in great strength, 
deliberately shutting their eyes to facts; and the fearless 
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utterance of unpalatable truth will undoubtedly arouse hostility, 
It is difficult to secure a consensus of binding opinion, upon the 
concerns of a bankrupt and neglected portion of the community, 
in a combined civilisation where the motto in all temporal 


concerns is ever ‘Excelsior.’ 
The force of this statement will be accentuated by the 


publication of the following letters. Duplicates of the first were 
addressed by me to the secretaries of the Bengal Chamber of 


Commerce and the Trades’ Association (Calcutta) : 
24th of March 1911. 
Sr1r,—I have noticed so much overloading and consequent cruelty to 
bullocks in the business thoroughfares of Calcutta that I am writing to 
enlist your sympathy on their behalf, and to ask you if you will request 
your members to use their influence to prevent this ill-usage by intimating 
that they will not employ contractors to remove their goods who do not 
treat their animals with humanity. I am sure that if the members of 
the Trades’ Association would issue a notice of this kind, it would go 
far towards minimising this evil, and I would be very grateful if you 
would be kind enough to also suggest the adoption of such a course to 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. Some of the railways, at my sugges- 
tion, have sent out strict orders for the better protection of animals 
travelling on their lines, and good has already resulted.—Yours faithfully, 
Z. CHARLTON. 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 
3rd of April 1911, 
Dear Mapam,—I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
dated 24th of March, with reference to the treatment of draught bullocks 
in this city. The Committee of the Chamber have carefully considered 
the suggestion which you put before them. They are entirely in sympathy 
with the views which you express; but they are convinced that no action 
which they might take in the way which you propose would tend to effect 
an improvement. They have, however, forwarded your letter to the 
Secretary of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, with 
a recommendation that it should receive attention, and that efforts should 
be made to ensure better treatment for the bullocks.—Yours faithfully, 
H. M. Haywoop, 


Secretary. 


From the Trades’ Association I received no reply, and the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce refused, as has been seen, to 
translate their unimpeachable sentiments into action by adopt- 
ing the only effective way of placing a check on the horrible 
barbarities to be seen in almost any Calcutta thoroughfare—the 
proposed method only requiring a common mind and a common 
will to direct its force. As the suggestion made by me had 
originated with some members of the local S.P.C.A., the 
forwarding of my letter to that Society could hardly serve any 
really useful purpose. 

In plain English, Indians are past-masters in the art of 
strikes, and the sufferings of the overloaded animals are some 
times preferred to the risk of losing a little gain. Such strikes 
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have resulted before now in all the invalids and condemned 
animals being hastily taken out of hospital and placed to work 
on the streets in their unfit state as before, and the cruel owners 
have been allowed to win all along the line in order that English 
profits shall not suffer the slightest diminution. 

A system which possesses so little power to stem the tide of 
cruelty daily to be seen in Calcutta is self-condemned, and one 
wishes that those who feel an interest in the subject could visit 
the Courts in Calcutta and see, as I have done, the stereotyped 
farce that daily takes place there. 

A procession of hackery wallahs, or ghari-drivers, pass in 
single file before His Worship, all charged with ill-treating 
their animals. They admit their guilt, produce the one or two 
rupees fine inflicted upon them, and pass out to pursue the same 
conduct until they are once more haled before the magistrate 
to pay the fine again. Can any reasonable being believe that 
this kind of mechanical routine, day by day, can have any serious 
effect in suppressing the heartless cruelty inflicted on these 
fellow-creatures of ours, or in bringing home the serious nature 
of their offence to the owners of these poor bullocks and horses? 

It is not even just towards these brutal drivers, as the degree 
of cruelty must surely have varied in the many cases thus 
summarily settled, and the ends of justice would be better 
served by bringing the weight of the law upon the contractors 
themselves. Cart contracts sometimes pass through eight hands 
before they reach the stage of action, and by that time profits 
are impossible except by gross overloading. 

The Calcutta S.P.C.A. was brought into existence in 1860 
with the specific object of controlling the overloading and other 
atrocities seen in the streets of that town, but since that date 
the Society’s failure to induce the Government to declare any 
legal limit of load has been complete, and as time advances the 
difficulty seems to increase, and apathy has crystallised into 
total inaction. The overloading agitation periodically takes on 
an acute stage with the public, and then the municipality or 
the police declare a certain load for the regulation of traffic. 
After a short time this is ignored, and in any cases brought up 
the prosecution have to prove that the bullocks are incapable 
of drawing the load—an almost impossible task. This last year 
some 1424 cases of overloading were prosecuted, the fines 
inflicted amounting to Rs. 1580, or a little over a rupee a case. 
Each case means a lengthened detention of the agent, for after 
arrest the vehicle has to be unloaded, contents weighed, and 
loaded again at the Society’s expense, which often amounts to 
more than the fine inflicted. 

The declaration of a legal load-limit would cut at what may 
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be defined as the root of all the cruelty to bullocks in the streets 
of Calcutta. It is quite time that there was some strict defini- 
tion as to what constitutes a load for a pair of bullocks. These 
unfortunate animals vary so much in size and strength that 
the load-line, so to speak, cannot be laid down with any cer- 
tainty, and at the same time its determination cannot safely be 
left to the carter or the contractor. Let anyone look carefully 
at the different bullock-carts in the streets of Bombay or 
Calcutta, and it will be easily seen that all are loaded to their 
utmost capacity quite irrespective of the size of the animals; 
or let him observe a string of carts, all laden with the same 
material, and it will be noticed that some poor beasts can hardly 
get along, while others of larger and stouter build evidently feel 
the yoke less of a burden. Then, again, to see these animals 
trying to pull a heavily laden cart up an incline or off the road 
on to the pavement is positively excruciating, their cloven hoofs 
not lending themselves to the work. 

The declaration of a legal load-limit should be determined 
by the height of the bullock, measured from shoulder to ground- 
level. 

The work of checking the cruel practice of overloading would 
also be immensely advanced by a simple and effective law 
requiring that the name and address of the owner should be 
painted clearly, in English characters, in a conspicuous position 
on every bullock-cart. Owing to the fear of easier prosecution, 
contractors and others would be chary of sending out ill-fed, 
diseased, and overloaded animals, and this is a measure which 
should” be adopted at once. At present a false name and 
address are always offered if there appears a likelihood of 
inquiry, and the difficulty of eventually discovering the offender 
in a large city teeming with native population is obvious. 

A simple measure of this preventive character would soon 
bring about an improvement in the condition of the animals, 
and a diminishment in the weight of their loads would no doubt 
quickly result. It is obvious that the infliction of fines, without 
compelling owners to give their animals sufficient time to 
recover from their wounds and lameness, is no deterrent. It 
frequently happens that owners are fined, and after paying 
take their animals away from Court and work them the same 
day. Surely such cases lead to the reflection that suitable 
places in the city and suburbs should be appointed where 
animals arrested could be detained until produced before 4 
magistrate, for existing legislation does not provide for this. 

Magistrates seem curiously disinclined to inflict adequate 
penalties in the case of cruelty to animals. The first two of 
the following cases are taken from the report of the Calcutta 
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9.P.C.A., 1911, and the third from the Statesman of the 2nd 
of October 1912: 


An overloaded cart was the cause of one of the bullocks attached to it 
falling in the street. The hackery driver had tied a piece of rope tightly 
round the bullock’s nostrils, and was goading it to rise with the butt-end 
of his whip, when the bullock fell back dead, suffocated by cerebral 
hemorrhage. Fine, fifteen rupees. 

A bullock had fallen by the way as the direct result of an overladen 
cart. The contents of the cart, which were weighed at the nearest police 
station, aggregated some twenty-odd maunds more than what is considered 
a reasonable load. Fine, two rupees. 

Before the Police Magistrate of Howrah, a Hindu carter was charged 
by the Howrah Traffic Police with torturing a bullock. The animal refused 
to move at the foot of the bridge and came down on its knees. The 
accused attempted to make it stand on its legs, but failed. Thereupon, as 
alleged, losing his temper, he drove an iron bar into the beast’s eye, 
actually plucking it out of the socket. Fine, five rupees. 


There could hardly be a more humiliating experience for 
those to whom the very name of England stands for what is 
best in the world, than to realise the national disgrace implied 
by the present impotence of the arm of ordered government to 
restrain the fearful cruelties which occur daily at the docks and 
trading centres of Bombay and Calcutta. Here, in the brilliant 
sunshine of long Indian days, the Devil appears to have come 
on earth again, and to have found in the sufferings of the 
animals the line of least resistance. The air resounds with the 
yells of human brutes, clubbing their whips, and bringing them 
down with stunning violence on the heads and noses of their 
overloaded bullocks and buffaloes. This is varied by lashing 
them over the eyes, kicks, and the usual cruel tail-twisting. I 
noticed that the wretched bullocks had a profound dread of this 
latter form of torture, and it was pitiful to see the stricken 
creatures meet these infernal onslaughts with that eternal note 
of quietude and gravity, with that dignity in supreme misfor- 
tune more moving than any outcry. 

In every direction there was some evidence of cruelty, 
reminding one of Dr. E. J. Dillon’s ‘deadly visions out of the 
plague-polluted mist of Hell,’ forcing one to wonder whether 
the whole end of civilisation is economic, and jarring the belief 
that Great Britain has generally found national probity to be 
within the realms of practical politics. 

One could enforce one’s point of view by the relation of 
many instances, grim, repellent, ghastly, sad, or sordid, of 
the stern realities of suffering in the toil-worn existence of this 
sub-human, submerged wreckage; but surely enough has been 
said to light a steady flame of determination in the hearts of all 
Britons to lift the burden from these wearied lives, so full of 
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black days of travail and persecution, and to resolve that the 
host of victims whose sacrifice is involved shall never again 
pass into oblivion, nor shall their destinies remain totally at 
the mercy of a body of men who thus reveal their standard of 
honour. 

Such deeds of darkness should awake the national conscience, 
and should make us face the situation frankly, and realise that no 
half-measures are possible, for this betrayal of justice is too bare- 
faced to brook delay or palliation. The method under which such 
wrongs can happen requires bringing into the light of day, and 
should be rigidly and impartially scrutinised; while uncertain 
and floating tactics should be replaced by direct organisation. 
A craven fear of responsibility should cease to cloud the official 
vision, and instead of small societies, working indirectly and 
sporadically, with their efforts often foredoomed to failure by 
hampering tradition, as at present, this work should be estab- 
lished upon a broad, systematic, and recognised base throughout 
the country. 

There are no places where humane intervention on behalf 
of the animals is more sorely required than it is upon the various 
Tonga roads all over India, where the state of the ponies em- 
ployed in the transport of passengers and mails necessitates 
a far stricter system of supervision than any that obtains at 
present. 

On the 25th of January 1911 the Punjab Government noti- 
fied, in its official Gazette, that the provisions of Sections 2 to 
12 of Act XI. of 1890 (an Act for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals) had been extended to the Rawal Pindi-Murree-Kashmir 
Road from the boundary of the Rawal Pindi Municipality to the 
Kashmir border at Kohala, including all the area up to the 
boundaries of privately owned land on each side of the road, and 
also all public Paraos (halting stages) and encamping grounds 
along the road. 

A little later I received a letter from Sir Louis Dane, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, in the course of which the 
following remark occurs : 

The Act was extended to the Rawal Pindi-Murree-Kohala Road in con- 
sequence of the direct evidence which I obtained of the overloading which 
was going on during my journeys over the road in December. I have no 


doubt that my attention was specially directed to the matter in consequence 
of the general question raised in the Memorial promoted by you. 


His Honour here refers to a petition, with 1568 signatures, 
praying for a more general extension of Act XI. of 1890 through- 
out the Purijab, which I had presented for his consideration in 
the previous autumn at Simla, and which was afterwards sent 
on to the Government of India. 
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t the The miseries of the Tonga ponies and pack-animals on this 
again road are a matter of common knowledge in India, and in April 
lly at 1911 a small committee was formed at Rawal Pindi in order that 
rd of a practical start should be made to deal with these evils. The 

strongest attempt which has been made since the British occu- 
ones pation of India then began, to bring up the full strength of the 
at éé law, and to achieve some real result, even in face of local 
berm jealousies, apathy, and official obstinacy. On the 1st of May 
cull two sergeants of the 10th Hussars were appointed as inspectors, 
, and §.P.C.A. Two troop-horses were provided for each soldier, and 
rhein while one inspector patrolled the Rawal Pindi end of the road 
stios. the other proceeded to Murree and worked in the interests of 


fficial the animals at that hill station. 
An inquiry was also instituted into the watering arrange- 


’ and 

e by ments for the animals at the various Tonga stages along the 
stab- road to the Kashmir boundary, and these were found to be 
-hout generally defective. Such a shortage of water prevails that at 


Kohala, the last stage before entering Kashmir, there was at 
ehalf times none at all, and the poor animals had to trust to the 
ministrations of the Tonga syces, who were often not anxious 


“ad to take the trouble of fetching it from some distance for them. 
tates This terrible form of preventable suffering having been 
sa brought to the notice of General Sir James Willcocks, now com- 

manding the Northern Army in India, it aroused his kindly 
noti- interest at once, and ill-used and thirsty animals from Tongas, 


2 to ekka ponies bringing huge bales of silk from Srinagar, the lame 
ty to and tired toilers of the bullock trains, dusty and starved mules 
and donkeys will all have occasion in the future to be grateful 


a for the efforts that this well-known soldier is making to alleviate 
the their misery in this respect. 

and As regards the Kashmir Road, year after year letters have 

mas appeared in the various Anglo-Indian journals, drawing attention 

to forms of cruelty pursued upon it by the wicked of both 

ane, nationalities, who flourish like the green bay-tree in these far- 


the away regions, where the light of day has not been thrown on 
the sufferings of their victims. 

The Maharaja of Kashmir sometimes engages many ponies 
hich at short notice, and this circumstance puts an unbearable strain 
oe on the only animals then available for ordinary passenger traffic. 
lence Truth compels one to mention that officers of the English 
army returning from Kashmir, though aware of this state of 
affairs, often refuse to start in sufficient time to allow for this 
and kindred occurrences, and there is a sombre record in the 


_ con- 


res, 


igh- 
1 in annals of that dreary road of many instances in which they 
sent have deliberately caused the ponies to be driven to death in 


order to avoid the trouble consequent upon breaking of leave. 
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In future it should be for the military authorities in India and 
for the public opinion of England to decide if such behaviour 
is compatible with ‘ the conduct of an officer and a gentleman.’ 

It was grievous also to be an eye-witness of the callous and 
ignorant conduct of one’s fellow-countrywomen. I have seen 
heavy landaus full of women, children, and luggage arriving in 
Murree under a sweltering sun, the ponies, with starting veins, 
panting, ready to drop, and bleeding at the nose from the altitude 
—having been brought up the cruel gradient of the Murree hills 
at a hand-gallop by their Pathan drivers. Upon addressing a 
remonstrance about the condition of the animals to the graven 
images of complacency seated in these vehicles, it was dispirit- 
ing to hear from the lips of Englishwomen that, regardless of 
the sufferings of the horses, they had given directions to the 
syce to ‘get along as hard as he could.’ Everyone in India 
knows that these functionaries would sooner imperil the lives 
of their horses than the loss of a possible rupee, and it is difficult 
to exaggerate the suffering caused by such heartless instructions 
to these defenceless creatures, who must ever bear the brunt of 
the world’s rough service, and who are all blended in the same 
network of being as ourselves. 

The work of the protection of animals in Murree is grievously 
handicapped by the unfortunate site originally chosen for the 
Civil Veterinary Hospital. This building is situated on what 
amounts to an inaccessible eminence, approached by steep, 
winding paths, along which it must be very difficult to bring 
injured or ailing animals, not to speak of the loss of time 
involved to the owners. Animal labour is always so heavy and 
unceasing on these hill roads, and cases of injury and ill-treat- 
ment are often so serious that the unfortunate site of this 
institution constitutes a grave drawback to its practical utility. 

These facts were set forth by me in a communication to the 
Director of Industries for the Punjab Government, mention 
being also made of a certain sum of money which was already 
available in Murree for the removal of the hospital to a situa- 
tion on the outskirts of the town, infinitely more favourable for 
the bestowal of general help to the animals. It was suggested 
that a small ‘grant in aid’ should be conceded by the Punjab 
Government to further this excellent object, and my plea was 
urged on the incontrovertible ground that the encouragement 
and proper establishment of veterinary hospitals constitute one 
of the best lines of reform in regard to our duties towards 
animals. I received a curt reply, containing the information that 
but little hope could be held out of the ultimate success of an 
appeal to Government aid in this matter. 
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Let all those who owe so much to the exertions of animals, 
often maimed and crippled in our service on this most 
painful road, unite in a common zeal towards the fulfilment 
of this change of site of the Civil Veterinary Hospital at 
Murree. 

The two inspectors on their troop-horses patrolled the long 
stretch of the interminable road from Rawal Pindi to Kohala 
during the whole of the summer, reporting the worst cases of 
cruelty with honesty and perseverance to the Superintendents 
of Police. Here mention is made of perhaps the finest body of 
men in India, and of a service which generally takes a sincere 
interest in the well-being of animals, for these officials, by the 
very nature of their occupation, are brought directly in contact 
with many forms of non-human suffering which the average 
public hardly ever hear of, and certainly never see. One turns 
with grateful remembrance to men who never denied the urgent 
necessity of humane work, nor concealed the difficulties which 
encompass that enterprise in a country where every kind of 
authority is apt to be abused by subordinate agents; and who 
were also unlearned in that form of wisdom which bears in 
mind that, while feigning interest, it is as well to be exceedingly 
vague about offers of help. With but few exceptions, Superin- 
tendents of Police were ready to do their duty in this particular 
in no negligible or haphazard spirit, but with that conscientious 
effort in an upright cause which is the code of honour of an 
Englishman. 

Each inspector received instructions to submit a monthly 
analysis of operations, and a few entries from the report of 
Sergeant J. Wheal, Inspector 8.P.C.A., Rawal Pindi, for the 
month of July 1911 are given below : 


1st. Reported two cases in the cantonment of mules with severe wounds 
in the back. The accused were fined. 

2nd. Went around West Ridge—found everything correct. 

3rd. Reported a case of a mule with a severe wound—the accused fined 
two rupees only. 

5th. Reported a case of a bullock-driver, the animal having a severe 
wound in the neck. Accused fined two rupees only. 

8th. Warned a cattle-driver.for taking a:lame bullock out to search for 
its food. 

12th. Reported a case of a dhobi (washerman) working an infirm donkey, 
also carrying excessive weight. Accused fined one rupee only. 

15th. Warned three bullock-drivers for cruelly beating their animals. 

18th. Warned a native for cruelly beating a monkey. 

20th. Warned some natives for cruelly stoning a goat. 

22nd. Warned two donkey-drivers for conveying overcrowded fowls in a 
crate. 

27th. Warned a native for cruelly kicking a dog. 
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The following letter from Sergeant Jones, 8.P.C.A. Inspec. 
tor, Murree, was enclosed with a monthly report : 


‘*A ” Squadron, 10th Hussars, Lower Topa. 
6th of July 1911 

Mapam,—Herewith my Report for the month of June. 

I arrested the undermentioned at 8 a.m. at Lower Topa. The accuseds’ 
names are Gibbho and Dhenia, both of Rawal Pindi. They were taking 
a mixed load to the Raja of Kashmir, and the owner told me as they 
were working for the Raja of Kashmir they thought they could do as they 
liked. Both ponies had sore backs, and also were girth-galled, and it 
would take six weeks before they would be fit for work again. They were 
fined four rupees. 

I am very pleased to say that there is a vast improvement in the Murree 
Rawal Pindi roads, and also towards Kohala. I have been told that the 
natives will not come up this way, but go through Abbottabad to reach 
Kashmir if their animals are not in a fit state to work, so I am pleased 
to see that some of the natives must know that they are doing wrong, and 
they try all manner of tricks to keep out of my way.—Yours obediently, 

F. Jones, Inspector. 


The first note was sounded here of those complications which 
soon precluded all possibility of bringing this endeavour to 
mitigate animal misery on the Kashmir Road to a successful 


issue. 
A communication from the Deputy Commissioner of Rawal 


Pindi, dated the 19th of July, contains the subjoined particulars : 


Much of the Kashmir bullock-cart and ekka traffic has been deviated 
round to the Hassan Abdal, Abbottabad and Domel road, so as to avoid 
your inspectors. By this diversion your interests suffer in that the animals 
escape, while mine suffer in that there is a large deficiency in the toll-bars 
at 17th mile and Kohala on this road. Can you get the Pindi inspector 
to head off the traffic at Abbottabad ? 


Complaints from residents having been also received of the 
stream of cruelty to be seen on the roads at Abbottabad, arrange- 
ments were at once entered into for the transfer of an inspector 
to that place, and considerable surprise was experienced upon 
the receipt of the following letter from a member of the 
§.P.C.A. Committee : 

3rd of August 1911. 

It was decided at our meeting to give up the idea of sending Wheal to 
Abbottabad. The main reason which led to thaf decision was the desire 
to avoid a general strike, which the Deputy Commissioner assured us was 
imminent. 

He anticipated a general strike of ekka and bullock drivers in September 
and October unless prosecutions for cruelty to animals were stopped. Such 
a strike would interfere with the movements of British troops down from 
the hills, and any interference with these movements is especially to be 
deprecated this year, when troops have to move down early in order to go 
to manceuvres and Durbar, and when any unforeseen delay would be 
disastrous to the somewhat complicated programme of movements. For 
the same reason the Deputy Commissioner also asks that the inspectors 
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of the S.P.C.A. shall cease to do duty on the Pindi-Murree road from 
October 1st. We therefore ask you to withdraw the inspectors on that date. 
I suppose there is little doubt that cruelty to animals will be particularly 
rampant in October, when the traffic is heavy. 

The inspector of Murree was thus left guarding a depleted 
road, processions of unfit and overburdened animals poured into 
Kashmir territory unchecked, vid Abbottabad, and officials 
continued to allude to the loss of revenue, though aware that 
if the tolls were not returnable in one province, no total loss 
to the State could result, as they must be payable by another. 
On the Ist of October, when visitors were returning from Kash- 
mir in large numbers, and inspection of animals worn out by 
months of ceaseless service was even more necessary than at the 
beginning of the season, the inspectors were withdrawn, and 
the animals were as much without practical help as if no laws 
existed in India for their protection. No man knows a sanction 
more solemn or more binding than the signature of his Govern- 
ment, yet the provisions of the Acts are thus broken with the 
tacit consent of the signatories. The sanction of the British 
Government of India has been accorded to the passing of 
various Acts for the prevention of cruelty to animals, and it 
can hardly excite surprise if Great Britain calls upon the 
officials of that country to accept their responsibilities in the 
years to come with a general signification of a more defined 
bearing. 

Are future efforts in the arena of merciful endeavour to meet 
with decisive defeat of the humane principle, as was the case in 
this brief campaign ? 

Are we to lie down and confess ourselves unable to create a 
new organisation, when those who are the trustees for this 
contingent of the world’s dumb workers themselves admit the 
gravity of the evil with which it is desired to contend? 

On the 4th of October 1912 the following remarks occur in 
the Supplement to the Government Gazette, Punjab and its 
Dependencies : 

Review of the Report on the Administration of Criminal Justice 

in the Punjab for the year 1911. 

Among other interesting features in connexion with the report is the 
application of the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Act on the Rawal 
Pindi-Kohala road. European inspectors were appointed, and every 
measure was taken to prevent corrupt or malicious prosecutions. A large 
number of convictions were obtained, but the extreme unpopularity of the 
measure, necessary though this was to check a crying scandal, was a witness 


to the general dislike of disciplinary measures and the general callousness 
towards dumb animals in distress. 


A severe factor in animal misery is a deficiency in the water- 
supply, and in Bangalore this year a great shortage prevailed owing 
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to a lack of pipes to bring it from some distance. The water 
was turned off for this reason, during the early months of the 
year, at three o’clock in the afternoon on some days; and it 
was lamentable to see the big white Mysore bullocks, detained 
by their labour until past the scheduled hour, licking the spouts 
of watering-places in the public street with parched tongues, 
vainly endeavouring to extract some moisture, and to know that 
the torture of thirst would be theirs until the following morning. 
It was more lamentable still to hear English residents, 
oblivious of such suffering, clamour for water to revive their 
gardens, instead of using all means in their power to forward a 
scheme, then under the consideration of the Municipality, which 
would do much to allay this evil by bringing in a further supply 
from the neighbourhood. * 

It is to be hoped that such a relief may materialise in the 
immediate future, for it is intolerable to dwell upon what the 
agony of thirst must be to these mute labourers in the intense 
heat of Southern India. Such views of the case, however, if 
they had ever presented themselves to the station authorities, 
were scarcely deemed worthy of any concentration of thought 
or action. 

There could be no stronger proof of the simple truth that 
the elements of civilised cohesion upon the subject of animal 
protection do not as yet exist amongst Anglo-Indian officials 
than that afforded by the refusal on the part of the authorities 
to sanction the placing of a trained 8.P.C.A. inspector at Delhi 
railway station, to prevent overloading during the Durbar held 
in December 1911. This proposition was negatived upon the 
assumption that the adoption of such a course would be utilised 
as a ground for racial hatred. 

In a reply to this communication it was pointed out that 
if a native committed an offence of any other nature during 
this period he would doubtless be apprised of it in the usual 
manner, and that it was difficult to understand why the crime 
of cruelty to animals should pass unrebuked when it was certain 
to be rife upon such an occasion. Furthermore, that it demon- 
strated a certain un-British confusion of thought to make the 
defencelessness of these helpless beings subservient to political 
convenience. 

This great concentration on the plains of Delhi inevitably 
placed every aged, unfit, galled, or lame animal on the crest 
of a wave of misfortune, and these failing creatures hastened 
from every part of the country, carrying intolerable burdens, 
to that historic battle-ground of India, on which Rajputs, Tar- 
tars, Moghuls, Mahrattas, and British troops have waged in the 
past unceasing wars. Towards nightfall hundreds of overladen 
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country carts, with starved, jaded, footsore animals, could be 
seen creeping into Delhi, and it was indeed a legitimate desire 
to wish that a powerful force could be brought up to take part 
in the saddest battle ever waged, and to strike for the defence of 
these voiceless creatures whose endless toil, in times of peace 
or conflict, is ever the charter of our wealth and comfort. 

The humane reserve in India is, however, considerably below 
its proper strength, the recruiting area is at present strictly 
limited, and no general advance can be made until the cause has 
passed beyond argument, deception, and fugitive attention, and 
enters the field of achievement. 

A law which is ignored is of small value as a fighting , 
machine, and as no special instructions were ever issued to the 
sub-inspectors of police at the different thanas (police stations) 
in Delhi, the processions of animal misery wended their way 
unchecked in spite of the following clause in the Delhi Durbar 
Police Act, 1911: 

Section 3 (K): Whoever in any street or public place wantonly or 
cruelly beats, uses, or tortures any animal, shall be punishable with im- 
prisonment for a term which may extend to eight days or with a fine which 
may extend to fifty rupees. 


The insertion of this clause, when there was no definite 
instruction for imposing some restraint upon cruel practices, was 
a notable specimen of that Anglo-Indian compound known as 
‘eye-wash ’—an expedient dear to the souls of men whose 
religion yet enjoins them to carry out their duty ‘ not with eye- 
service as men pleasers, but as the servants of Christ doing the 
will of God from the heart.’ 

Another matter, in which blame cannot be escaped upon 
that miserable plea of pretended difficulty or danger, so gene- 
rally advanced by an officialdom indifferent to all matters of 
humanitarian morality, is the callousness displayed when the 
sufferings of animals are found an inexpensive method of 
courting popularity. 

It was degrading that the much-advertised elephant-fight at 
the Delhi Durbar should have owed its initiative to the repre- 
sentatives of a humane Government, and had the elephants 
fought, the promoters of this exhibition would certainly have 
made themselves liable to prosecution. 

The poor beasts were placed in a deep, walled pit, surrounded 
by several natives, who drove sharp spears into their legs, while 
the mahout, seated on each huge head, hacked at the roots of 
their ears with his elephant-goad. This barbaric and degrading 
spectacle concluded with the absolute refusal of the sagacious 
animals to enter into any sort of combat. It is surely a curious 
anomaly that while the cruelties of a Spanish bull-ring are 
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justly denounced by every decent Englishman, such an exhibi- 
tion of unadulterated savagery as the elephant-fight at Delhi 
should have been permitted in our great Dependency; and 
the laws are indeed broken reeds when disavowed by those who 
instituted them. 

The sufferings of animals are also found an inexpensive 
method of providing entertainment for distinguished visitors, 
and dependent Maharajas, Rajas, or Chiefs are in the 
habit of arranging wild-beast combats for their amusement, 
though the British Government of India is well aware that 
by merely expressing disapproval they would put an end to the 
custom. 

It is one of the most unchallenged maxims of British juris- 
prudence that all are equal in the eyes of the law, and the 
recognition of the primary fact that legal protection should 
be granted to every non-human inhabitant of the British realms 
was shown by the passing of the ‘ Wild Animals in Captivity 
Act,’ which was the harbinger of a beneficent change in the 
treatment of these captives in many instances at home. But in 
India the animals hardly stand upon an equality in this respect, 
as so far no legal enactments of any kind exist on behalf of 
those in captivity, nor can they find immunity anywhere from 
the state of misery in which they often exist. 

As a rule the various Zoological Gardens appeared to be 
under efficient management, and though in some institutions of 
this kind strictures as to want of cleanliness and proper water- 
supply could rightly have been passed, yet none of the inmates 
ever touched the dregs of misery which were the lot of the 
sad troupes of performing animals led about India. These 
miserable little bands would appear here and there, at all kinds 
of odd moments, and in the most unexpected places, all over 
the peninsula; they could be seen alike, in the crowded streets 
of Benares, in Simla hills, in the native city of Peshawar, or 
on the red roads of Southern India. Localities and surround- 
ings might vary, but the unchangeable misery of the wom 
animal wayfarers was identical in every place. 

I was sitting in the verandah of an hotel at Agra one after- 
noon, when, slowly crawling in Indian file, down the long 
straight road in the shimmering heat came one of the saddest 
little processions of misery that it was possible to see. It con- 
sisted of two Himalayan bears, and six monkeys, who noise- 
lessly, but with a curious abject hopelessness, crept slowly out 
of the sunshine and ranged themselves in an unbroken line 
before me. None of the animals appeared very old, but they all 
sat blinking at me with dull, vaeant eyes from which all zest of 
life had departed, and always with that strange note of utter 
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despair, as if existence had proved but a path of thorns to these 
por pilgrims. 

There could have been no greater contrast than that afforded 
by the unspeakable misery of these starved, scarred, draggled 
remains of creatures, and the beauty of the blazing Indian day, 
where all nature seemed to cry aloud for joy. Food was offered, 
and as no great attempt was made to profit by it, I examined 
the animals’ mouths, and found that neither the two bears nor 
the six monkeys had a single tooth left in their heads. 

A remonstrance being offered to the human brute in charge, 
the explanation was forthcoming ‘that he must live,’ and with 
a cruel tug of a cord run through a raw place in the nose of one 
bear, and a blow to the other, he induced his melancholy, muti- 
lated victims to rise, and the procession passed away as silently 
as it had arrived. 

On mentioning this loss of teeth later to a medical man, he 
remarked that in some obscure cellar, under unskilled hands, 
such operations must be productive of an agony upon which 
no one would care to dwell. One wonders sometimes if, after 
moments of such inhuman torture, there arise upon the suffering- 
bound horizon of these shattered creatures, mirage lands and 
cities where cruelty appears unknown, or phantom visions of 
some haven of refuge from the ills that oppress them here 
below ; dim visions, filtered through bars and veils of limitation, 
as hopeless as dreams of home to eternal exile or as remem- 
bered vision to the blind. 

Recognition of these atrocities should lead to redress in the 
form of a simple enactment rendering it illegal to exploit wild 
animals in captivity in an obviously mutilated condition. 

A giant spider, however, is spinning over the whole subject 
in the official circles of India, and, until a vast mass of mental 
cobwebs yields to logic and reason, humanitarians will continue 
to waste their time in hopeless attempts to make bricks without 
straw. Until the precedent and practice of years can be over- 
come, until utterances which express preconceived notions and 
a solid habit of mind cease to be heard in the land, and until 
attempts to damn the whole project as uncalled-for panic are 
at an end, the question of the prevention of cruelty to animals 
is obviously destined to be received with what I may term a 
certain bitterness of soul. 

Neutrality as a lasting principle is an evidence of weakness, 
said Kossuth, and to decree that of all our possessions India 
alone shall remain in perpetual isolation from the general 
advance in humane thought and action, would be an extra- 
ordinary confession of fear and instability. 

‘Tll can he rule the great that cannot reach the small,’ and 
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those who occupy these seats of wisdom should face facts and 
progress, and should enlighten us as to the nature of the pitfalls 
with which it appears the humane path is so thickly set in 
India. After such knowledge has been attained, the next step 
must be to take these redoubts of mental hesitancy, and to trust 
that officials, who have every opportunity of introducing this 
much-needed reform with care, tact, and knowledge of the 
country, will become comrades and fellow-workers in a cause 
which has been checked and thwarted, time and again, in order 
that those whose duty it should be to protect and develop it 
might gain some supposed advantage. 

It is not in accordance with the great traditions of British 
justice that adherents of the Christian, Mohammedan, Hinda, 
and Buddhist religions should be required to yield, in this par- 
ticular, will, conscience, freedom of action, and apparently even 
of thought, as the frown of the Government of India is apt 
to imply. Enshrined in each faith are written decrees enjoin- 
ing the protection of animals, handed down from God’s own 
judgment seat, and it is a defiance of all integrity and a betrayal 
of national rectitude to impede the efforts of the humblest 
member of these communities who desires that these precepts 
should be put loyally into practice, and who offers assistance 
in placing upon a surer foundation work which at present is 
often a masterpiece of mismanagement and a monument to 
suffering. 

This century is still in its early youth; there is yet time to 
admit that the old covenant of mercy towards animals has been 
broken in the past, and to ‘map out the grand policy of 4 
century to come’ by the mediation of a new one, embodying 
all the good in the old, coupled with greater understanding and 
compassion for a sorrow as old as the first dawn of civilisation 
itself. 

While creeds and kingdoms rise and fall, while empires 
have crumbled into dust, this sin of cruelty to animals remains, 
and their despairing voices sound to us from the long endurance 
of centuries of oblivion, and from an age-long sequence of 
ceaseless suffering in every part of the earth. 

Change is not only inscribed on the banner of the Liberals, 
it is on the banner of the world; and none which has been 
brought to us by the shifting sands of Time is more remarkable 
than the universal attempt of our own day to break the iron 
rivets of this adamantine chain of suffering encircling the lowly 
lives of the earth’s toilers. It is a change which exalts the 
record of human nature, and calls upon all who feel the mission 
of their race and their country to add to the ever-growing span 
of Humanity’s noble are. 
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is and | Let those whose destiny it may be to volunteer for the 

ditfalls § reclamation of the animals of India go to the work with faith, 

set in hope, and a certain stoical refusal to be beaten by circumstance ; 

t step and with gratitude to God that behind each solitary figure will 

> trust loom the only weight that in reality stirs the scale—the weight 

g this of the just public opinion of England. Let them remember 

of the that this knot is capable of no Gordian solution, and that the 

Cause siege is one in which obstinate defence counts for more than 

order impetuous attack from those whose service will represent the 

lop it self-respecting duty of a nation; who will be not only the 
soldiers of an honourable ambition, but also the sentinels of 

sritish Great Britain’s honour. 

lindu, ZEENEB CHARLTON. 
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THE PORTRAITURE OF GEORGE 
FREDERIC WATTS 


THE portrait which Mrs. G. F. Watts has painted for us in her 
beautiful biography of the great artist is, 1 make no doubt, just 
such a one as he would have liked and approved, for it is con- 
ceived and executed on the plan he laid down for his own practice 
and for the guidance of those who chose to follow him. She 
has used her pen and her words in much the same fashion as he 
used his brush and pigments. She has exercised freely her right 
of selection—too freely, perhaps, in the opinion of the lover of 
detailed fact and realism. And she has sought not merely to 
paint a likeness that all his familiars must recognise, but to 
bring out and accentuate in full strength of colouring and form 
possible to her the most beautiful side of the temperament and 
character of the man, while setting the figure well within its 
natural surroundings and permeated with the atmosphere of 
spirituality and ethical nobility in which he lived and moved. 
Like him, she can touch on the grosser facts and aspects of life 
with a hand so tactful and subtle that it idealises what it scorns 
wholly to suppress; so that we have here Watts reflected in a 
golden mirror of love and admiration—painter, thinker, and 
patriot more nearly reaching to the sublime because he stood 
firmly on the earth—as he appeared not only to his wife but to 
all who knew and loved him best in the fulness of his career and 
to the last. 

It will doubtless be a revelation to the general reader to know 
that Watts never regarded his portrait-painting as anything but 
a subordinate section of his life’s achievement. For many 
persons—those who do not share the painter’s opinion that 
ethical illustration and didactic appeal are Art’s highest mission— 
his portraits form the most valuable part of the heritage he has 
bequeathed to us. It is not that he underrated portrait-painting ; 
but he fancied himself not cut out for that branch of art, and 
disliked the practice of it, while valuing it, so far as that practice 
went, for its money-making power, whereby he was enabled to 
devote his time and genius to a passion for producing the kind of 
work he loved—lofty conceptions and noble teachings which there 
was no market for (this indeed he scarce attempted to create), 
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but which he hoped, nevertheless, would touch the minds and 
consciences of his fellow-men. 












To profess indifference to praise [he wrote to me in 1888], even if one is 
obliged to acknowledge to oneself its extravagance, would generally be 
hypocrisy, and I hardly know myself how much I am gratified by the 
place you give me as a portrait-painter; but I greatly dread accepting 
any thing or place that Time may disallow. ‘Friend, go up higher,’ is 
what I would have Time say. I have said that I am a portrait-painter 
but incidentally, meaning that I never regarded the practice as other than 
a means of study or of supplying me with the means of doing things of a 
dass little acceptable and wholly unremunerative. There is a change for 
the better in these days, and under happier circumstances it is probable 
that I should never have painted portraits professionally at all. 

















Watts frankly disliked portrait-painting. In the first place 
because, as he expressed it in a letter given by Mrs. Watts, 
‘portraiture is not in my line’—a curious statement that he 
frequently repeated. It reminds us of Gainsborough, who often 
expressed surprise and revolt at people coming to him for por- 
traits—‘ For I am a landscape man.’ Millais, in similar fashion, 
told me that he came to detest it, but for a different reason— 
because, he said, while in pictures, whether landscapes or figure- 
pictures, you have only yourself to please—and that you achieve 
hardly ever—in portraiture you have to please not only yourself, 
but the sitter and the sitter’s friends, and, worst of all, his wife. 
That, too, it may readily be believed, is partly why Mr. Sargent 
has forsworn portraiture. Watts experienced a growing difficulty 
at producing a successful likeness—yet his failures were relatively 
few—and his success, as he declared to his friend Mr. Bruce 
(Lord Aberdare), was arrived at only after ‘toil, anxiety, and 
positive pain.” But his main and predominant objection was 
that ‘I am not a good portrait-painter.’ All this comes strangely 
from the man who produced well over three hundred portraits 
in oil—(Mrs. Watts names but a third of these)—and number- 
less beautiful heads in chalk, pencil, and pastel. At the base of 
it, no doubt, was his feeling that portraiture was mere journey- 
man work for one whose heart and genius lay in the painting of 
ethical compositions. 

The reason of all this toil and suffering was that, in portrait- 
painting he did not aim at a mere literal franscript of a sitter. 
That, in spite of his protestation, would have presented to him 
little difficulty ; as he often said, ‘ Any fool can copy.’ If people, 
he would say, wanted only a bare bald likeness—just superficial 
facts—and not the mind and character nor the colour of face 
and thought, they might go to photography, ‘for nothing,’ he 
declared, ‘can compete with it. Art. is genius—photography, 
in-genious : : . 
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The photographic lens [he went on] will accomplish the mere copying 
of Nature better and far more accurately than I or any other artist can 
ever hope to do. But it is the soul that a man puts upon the canvas for 
the delight and improvement of his fellow-men that the lens cannot accom. 
plish, and this cannot be done without full and proper, and I may say 
the only, study ; for the expression of that art could only become ridiculous 
and grotesque if the structure were not truthfully placed before the 
spectator. 


What words for our ultra-moderns ! 

If we consider Watts’s attitude towards portraiture we see at 
once why he was troubled. It was not pose or arrangement, colour 
or technique, modelling or illumination, or the other qualities 
and parts that every talented portraitist must necessarily com- 
mand. Nor was it any indecision as to treatment of his sitter, 
It was just his natural determination to approach the problem 
from the highest standpoint. He aimed, in rendering the indi- 
vidual, at the broader view of humanity and history such as we 
see in all the greatest portrait-painters—in Titian and Raphael, 
in Rembrandt and Velazquez. He preferred to be sternly realistic 
in a broad way ; yet he cared nothing for that kind of realism that 
stoops to the unimportant and the minute as, among the smaller 
men, Denner did in his wrinkles of old age, and as, among the 
greatest, Albert Diirer, frequently, when he would show re- 
flected in the pupils of his sitter’s eyes the very bars of the 
window, unseen in the picture. Neither would he condescend to 
the fancy portrait, nor import the sentiment which appeals only 
to popularity. 

In no case, however insignificant the sitter, does Watts give 
us the poverty of Nature. He seeks to identify his mind with 
that of the man, woman, or even child he is painting, and to 
reproduce that upon his canvas, and so secures that wonderful 
variety which is the marvel of everybody who intelligently 
examines his pictures. When he succeeds in so identifying him- 
self, his portraits are almost always triumphantly successful. 
When he is baulked, either from lack of sympathy, or from what- 
ever cause, the portrait is a failure in greater or less degree. 
For as has been said, he did from time to time make failures— 
the man who never made a failure never produced a master- 
piece. For this reason, mainly in certain of his later portraits, we 
sometimes are conscious of something that jars—of something 
incomplete in the outward rendering or even in naturalness; it 
is not quite the human being, we feel, that he had before him, 
but some one failing in the externals of humanity—or somehow 
out of temperaniental focus. Through no fault of his own, prob- 
ably, he was missing his lofty aim, and he was clearly consciousof 
it; and so the concrete likeness interested him no more, and the 
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spectator shares in his disappointment. We are reminded of his 
striking words which Mrs. Watts preserves for us: ‘ Art is not a 
presentation of Nature, it is a representation of a sensation ’— 
and the sensation had here become vitiated. 

The secret of Watts’s prodigious success as a portrait-painter 
—and such it was in the main for all his denials and self-criticism 
—lies in his possession of both imagination and insight. ‘From 
imagination comes creation : from insight, revelation’ ; from the 
combination of both a masterpiece results. Such is the mental 
dignity with which he approaches his sitters, that Watts presents 
them to us as they lived and breathed, sitting there alone 
thoughtful and unconcerned. Generally speaking, his male 
portraits are move striking than the female—naturally enough, 
perhaps, because of the more obvious character and mind which 
offered tougher material for his virile intellect and brush. 
But his best portraits of ladies are not less wonderful, inasmuch 
as he was endowed, equally, with a delicate sensitiveness and 
instinctive grace that enabled him to seize and realise the subtle 
quality which we call feminine charm. And so with children. 
Abundant evidence of the truth of this estimate we find 
throughout his greatest period; before that we occasionally, 
though rarely, meet portraits both of men and women which 
are hard, or dry, or tight in handling. But every man has 
his finest period, and I should be inclined to place that of 
Watts from 1858 to 1878—twenty years, which include 
nearly all his quite most admirable efforts. Excellent 
things, of course, came from his hand both before and after : 
but the span 1858 to 1878 may be taken as bridging Watts’s 
golden age in portraiture. It was after that that his growing 
indifference to the material qualities and beauties of an attractive 
style and technique so developed that he deliberately dis- 
continued his painter-like perfection—wherefore when French 
critics and painters, who worship facture above all things and 
qualities, came to look on his:later productions, they sometimes 
declared them to be the work of a great mind but an artistic bar- 
bare. The word, we remember, was applied by Victor Hugo to 
Shakespeare—and Watts might well have been content with the 
companionship. He came to spurn perfection of technique for its 
own sake, just as his friend Ruskin despised the perfection of his 
writing when he found that people thought less of what he said 
than of how he said it. So did Delacroix, and so did Lepére, the 
ultra-dexterous master of wood-engraving, who, when he had 
triumphed in the technique of his craft and ‘found that it led 
nowhere but to the admiration and applause of the thoughtless,’ 
declared that ‘ virtuosity is contemptible.’ But the quality of 
‘style’ Watts always strove for, and never missed that I can 
recall, for he recognised that ‘style is the toilette of Art.’ 
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His chief aim, then, in portraiture was, while securing 
absolute resemblance of feature and expression, to indicate the 
sitter’s disposition, his habit of thought, and, as far as possible, 
his walk in life, as they showed themselves on his face when he 
was, as it were, at home and off his guard, unconscious of the 
artist’s observing glance, still more forgetful of the public gaze, 
There is in his portrait work none of that generalisation such 
as we see in Greek art—‘the product of decadence,’ according 
to Ruskin, which had not time to rise to perfection. By thus 
truly making the face ‘the window of the mind’ beyond what 
artists have usually attempted, Watts not only led to a reforma- 
tion of portrait-painting in England, but beyond any other man 
rejuvenated what had become in this country and in British hands 
a deteriorated and degenerated branch of pictorial art. It is 
Watts’s work, and Watts’s glory, that he raised it from the slough 
of despond into which after Sir Thomas Lawrence’s death it had 
ingloriously sunk. But his aim, perhaps because it was novel, 
was not for a long time: generally understood, and people called 
his portraits, for want of a better definition, ‘ideal.’ The 
misinterpretation is, of course, absurd. 


It is a mistake [wrote Mr. Watts to me more than a quarter of a 
century ago] to consider that my portraiture is in the ordinary sense 
‘ideal’ ; it is intended, on the contrary, to be very real, and, to make it 
so, my endeavour is to paint the mental as well as the physical likeness. 
I always try, as the chief essential, to sink myself altogether in the 
portraits I paint. Some artists, in every portrait they produce, will 
always paint, say the nose, with the same touch, and the shadow it throws 
with the same colour, so that by thus identifying themselves with that 
manner their portraits can always be recognised at a glance, and people 
can say: ‘ There is a portrait by So-and-So,’ instead of ‘ There is a portrait 
of So-and-So.’ It seems to me that that cannot be right; it has always 
been my first care to avoid all danger of it, and I think you will find no 
two portraits of mine in which the noses are painted in the same manner, 
or the modelling of the nostrils is precisely similar. How far I may have 
succeeded in my object I do not pretend to say, but that has always been 
my endeavour ; for I have wished to oblige the beholder, on looking at the 
portrait, to think wholly of the face in front of him and nothing of the 
man who painted it. [He rarely succeeded in that, however.] In my 
imaginative work I feel myself perfectly free as to detail so long as I do 
not violate any law; but not so in portrait-painting, when, while giving 
my mental faculties full play so as to seize my sitter’s intellectual 
characteristics, I observe equally the physical minutiae. To assist myself 
I converse with him, note his turn of thought, his disposition, and I try 
to find out by inquiry or otherwise (if he is not a public man, or if he is 
otherwise unknown to me) his character and so forth, and having made 
myself master of these details, I set myself to place them upon the canvas, 
and so reproduce not only his face but his character and nature. 


Such-like confidences and explanations which to my pride and 
pleasure he would on many occasions send to me he often sup- 
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plemented by word of mouth during my visits to his studio. He 
hated publicity, yet he could not resist the kindly impulse of 
explaining fully, to those he trusted, his views on Art—his own 
and others’—if only to correct error. This led him at times into 
criticism of the work of contemporaries by way of illustration or 
justification of his own opinions and convictions, but never with a 
view purposely to animadvert upon or speak unkindly of another’s 
practice. So it was that he came one day to say, when speaking 
of what I may call ‘ the Higher Portraiture ’ : 


The monumental quality in a portrait should have the architectural 
quality—that is to say, the structural, as shown, but not obtruded, in 
Nature. Nature is always complete; Art may ‘suggest,’ but there must 
always be life behind the suggestion. Sargent’s figures exist, with startling 
vividness; but they do not live. They are as if electrified, galvanised 
into a violent temporary existence. [His profound admiration for the 
immense powers of Mr. Sargent, whom, in respect of certain qualities, he 
put on a level with and even beyond Velazquez himself, did not prevent 
him from criticising, with the utmost good humour, what he conceived to 
be error.] What vibration can there be in Sargent’s finely drawn but 
smeary brush sweeps? Then as to suggestion [he continued], compare the 
hands in Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Lord Heathfield with those of some of 
Romney’s Lady Hamiltons: Reynolds, perfect in living suggestion— 
the insistence on knuckles not being required—and therefore complete ; 
Romney, flashy, because the artist was an ignorant man. 


On other occasions the severity of his views on Romney found 
expression—opinions in which many of us heartily share. 
Romney, he said, had ‘ no backbone; he is absurdly overrated at 
the present day, and the vogue, which is quite a mistake, cannot 
lasti—at least, among true connoisseurs and wise critics.’ And 
as he spoke, I remembered that Sir John Millais, when writing 
to me about Romney, had called him ‘ shoddy.’ As to Reynolds 
and Gainsborough, he enlarged on his criticism in a long and 
important letter to me intended for publication and ‘ useful refu- 
tation’ in The Magazine of Art, and now republished in Mrs. 
Watts’s third volume : 


The latter [he said] is by no means the rival of the former; though 
in this opinion I should expect to find myself in a minority of one. 
Reynolds knew little about the human structure, Gainsborough nothing at 
all; Reynolds was not remarkable for good drawing, Gainsborough was 
remarkable for bad ; nor did the latter ever approach Reynolds in dignity, 
colour, or force of character, as in the portraits of John Hunter and 
General Heathfield, for example. It may be conceded that more refine- 
ment, and perhaps individuality, is to be found in Gainsborough, but 
his manner (and both were mannerists) was scratchy and thin, while that 
of Reynolds was manly and rich. Neither Reynolds nor Gainsborough 
was capable of anything ideal ; but the work of Reynolds indicates thought 
and reading, and I do not know of anything by Gainsborough conveying a 
like suggestion. 
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But soon came from him what he called an ‘apology to 
Gainsborough ’ when he found to his disappointment that none 
dared or cared to enter the lists with him. Expressing ‘the 
most profound admiration for Reynolds within his limits,’ and 
declaring that perhaps he did Gainsborough some injustice, 
because he knew him less, and had unfortunately not seen the 
exhibitions of his finest works, he made some acute observations 
on a point which might escape anyone not a student : 


I have said [he wrote] that neither Reynolds nor Gainsborough could 
draw, and that both were mannerists; I will endeavour to exemplify my 
meaning. It seems to me that, from their portraits, almost any number 
of eyes might, with due regard to light and shadow, &c., be shifted and 
transferred from one to another. Now, similar as eyes are, no two are the 
same, and this without reference to expression. In portraits by Reynolds 
the eyes are usually put in with an exceedingly direct and masterly 
touch, but with little attention to the actual and individual form; 
Reynolds was short-sighted. With Gainsborough there is more attention 
to the form rendered by mn but still, as in Reynolds, the eyes might 
be transferred. 


Then he goes on to compare with these masters’ treatment 
Vandyck’s rendering of the eyes in the Gervartius [Van der Geest] 
in the National Gallery—eyes that float in their viscous fluid and 
‘are miracles of drawing and painting,’ which ‘no one could for 
a moment think of fitting into any other head.’ This portrait he 
thought in its way one of the greatest in the world, yet inferior 
to Raphael’s Julius the Second and Titian’s Charles the Fifth— 
“because it comes so directly into competition with actual facts 
that the poetic impression is diminished.’ 

This is a fair example of Watts’s criticisms to his few pupils 
and his many friends; and on this point no one could speak with 
greater authority, for no artist, living or dead—not even Law- 
rence—could surpass him in the exquisite drawing of eyes that 
distinguishes all his portraits. The only difficulty about eyes that 
he seems to lay stress upon is not so much the drawing of them 
as the ‘placing’ of them in the head, for this is a greater essen- 
tial in the matter of likeness and character. Partly for this 
reason he would, contrary to the usual practice of portrait- 
painters, often paint in the eyes last, leaving the empty sockets, 
as it were, for the later stage of the portrait. Evidence of his 
power from the first in the drawing of eyes is to be seen in his 
likeness, already masterly, of his father, painted when he was 
no more than eighteen years of age. It has always seemed to me 
that he must have been studying Vandyck’s Van der Geest when 
he produced this pathetically beautiful head; and it was about 
that time that he amused himself by painting a pastiche of Vandyck 
so ably that it almost deceived Charles Behnes—just as his copy 
of a lady by Lely, his very first essay in oil-painting, might to-day 
not unreasonably impose on a careless connoisseur. 
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It is not surprising that such a man should be denied, by 
sympathisers with Carlyle’s view, his claim to be considered 
a ‘realist’ in portraiture. Carlyle, of course, was a realist 
wharné, if ever there was one. We all know his opinion of 
prtrait-painting and its mission—that its value is that of mere 
record and nothing more: ‘Any representation made by a 
faithful human creature of that face and figure, which he saw 
with his own eyes, and which I can never see with mine, is 
valuable to me.” No wonder that Mrs. Watts declares that 
‘the great preacher Thomas Carlyle had not the vaguest sense of 
the proportionate value of great art in the history of civilisation.’ 
But this is a frequent characteristic of historians. _ 

Who [says Richardson, speaking with a vague suspicion of the poetic 
side of portraiture] on reading of a man’s character in Clarendon’s History, 
will not find his knowledge and apprehension improved by a sight of 


Vandyck’s portrait of the same man? For such a portrait gives not only 
the person, but his character, and makes him an acquaintance of our own. 


But for these men, a nameless portrait, however fine and 
noble, would possess little or no attraction as a work of art. The 
mention of Carlyle, whom Watts painted in 1867-8, and again 
in 1877, reminds us of the sage’s opinion, that the painter had 
made him look like ‘a crazy labourer.’ But if we compare the 
portrait, powerful, rugged, and grim, with that of him by 
Whistler, when the great writer was broken, weary, and re- 
signed, almost decayed, we will hardly hesitate as to which in 
forceful characterisation affords the truer pictorial realisation of 
the grim philosopher-historian. It was during one of the sittings, 
Mr. Watts told me, that Carlyle talked rapturously of Goethe. 


Goethe was his God. No living man was ever spoken of by Carlyle 
as Goethe was—his mind, his intellectual power, his dominion over men. 
I waited till he stopped. And Shakespeare? I asked. Ah, Shakespeare, 
rejoined Carlyle, he was the greatest of all! 


Yet there was one little patch of neutral ground on which 
Watts stood at Carlyle’s side in respect of portraiture. ‘A por- 
trait,’ he wrote in the essay which he so kindly addressed to me and 
from which I have already quoted, ‘is the most truly historical 
picture,’ which, when really good, could not be harmed by any 
reasonable departure from the simple treatment of a figure. He 
instanced Raphael’s Julius the Second—‘ which I cannot help 
thinking is the finished portrait in the world . . . and the most 
truly monumental and historical of portraits. The longer one 
looks at it the more it demands attention.’ He had been talking 
about the practice of making portraits into subject-pictures, and 
he protested against it. He agreed that an exaggerated example 
of the error is to be found in Reynolds's Charles James Fox and 
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the Ladies Sarah Lennox and Susan Strangeways—a futile piece 
of ‘ originality ’ in portraiture of people conversing out of window 
about a dove and walking round the corner of a house. But, 
said he, we need not go to such an extreme. 


One of the chief things to observe is to avoid placing the sitter in a 
given attitude. It is always a mistake lin painting a figure (which 
is not distinctly part of a group) doing something to arrange a set pose. 
Attitudes may be very effective at first sight, but after a time they 
invariably become more or less wearisome. Repose should be aimed at in 
a portrait, together with a position easy and natural, such as a man 
would assume if entirely unheedful of the artist’s presence; and there 
should always be that sense of intellect and thought when painting an 
intellectual and thoughtful person, otherwise the picture is, and must be, 
an artistic failure. 


This does not signify that a portrait should not in a sense 
be decorative. 


I must strongly dissent [he wrote to me in 1888] from any opinion that 
seems to imply that a portrait picture need have no interest excepting in 
the figure, and that the background had better be without any. This 
may be a good principle for producing an effect on the walls of an ex- 
hibition-room where the surroundings are incongruous and inharmonious, 
but which will be dull to live with. A superficial picture is like a super- 
ficial character—may do for an acquaintance but not for a friend. One 
never gets to the end of things to interest and admire in many old 
portrait pictures. 


Illustrations of his theory of arrangement and backgrounds 
—a subject on which he promised me to write one of his illumi- 
nating papers, but never found time to carry out the intention— 
may be found in some of his finest pictures over the whole period 
of his career. There is The Misses Ionides, with one of the 
young girls at the piano—‘ doing something’ in this instance, 
although that was a device of interest he had condemned. There 
is the beautiful Lady Holland (1848)—showing in a mirror the 
back view of the lady, a device at that time something new in 
modern painting—which in the author’s opinion was one of his 
finest pieces of colouring, for, as he said, ‘ the darks are rich, 
the lights pure, and what is shade is harmonious and telling, 
although subdued.” Ten years later came the amazing Mrs. 
Nassau, Senior, watering flowers, when for once, but for a short 
time, he allowed himself to be persuaded out of his appointed 
path of individuality by the enthusiasm of his friends the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brethren, Rossetti, Holman Hunt, and Millais; and 
by Ruskin too. . Not only the figure of the lady (the ‘ Mrs. 
Arthur’ of her brother’s Tom Brown’s Schooldays), but the 
whole of the accessories were rendered with an accuracy of 
truth and realism, even of imitation—which Watts at heart 
despised—that could scarcely be surpassed. In 1861 came the noble 
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full-length (which I know only through the finished sketch) of 
Lord Campbell in his Lord Chancellor’s robes passing by the 
Throne to take his seat on the Woolsack. It is a glorious con- 
ception, worthy of the magnificent model—an extraordinary 
realisation of the hale old man, hale by force of will, a splendid 
type of character, uprightness, refined intellect, self-restraint, 
and erudition—curtly known notwithstanding to the irreverent 
as ‘Jock.’ The picture is noteworthy, too, as being one of 
Watts’s few full-lengths: he never would consent to paint a 
man, standing, clad in modern dress, which he loathed. Next 
consider the superlatively decorative painting of The Hon. Mrs. 
Percy Wyndham (1877), and then turn to the exquisite and 
nervous Cardinal Manning (1882) in his robes—whose noble 
ascetic face haunts the memory of all who have gazed upon it. 
The picture so fired the enthusiasm of even such a calm and shrewd 
critic as Ford Madox Brown that in a letter to me he declared 
it ‘simply one of the finest portraits in the world, so that I 
must class Watts, as a portrait-painter, even above Millais; 
for there is a simple dignity in this portrait that Millais never 
attained to.” But Manning, curiously enough, was not flattered 
by it; he said it made him ‘too red in the face, as if he had 
been drinking ’—which is strange, for the flesh-tones become 
almost pallid by contrast with the crimson of the robes. 
With this we may compare the grandly mysterious Dr. Joachim 
(1886), usually known as A Lamplight Study, playing the violin— 
a work of the highest imagination and of deep emotional power, 
‘supreme in style and dignity,’ as Madox Brown proclaimed it. 
Were it not that we are so completely arrested by the nobleness, 
massiveness, and pensive quality that absorb us, we should be 
listening for the strains given forth by the rapt musician. 

This, then, is a group of portraits each in a setting that 
makes in every case a picture without detracting from the impor- 
tance of the main element in it. I quoted Watts’s words recorded 
above to Frank Holl when he was torn by the advice of Leighton 
and Millais to take out from his portrait of Sir William Jenner 
the bust he had just painted with admirable reticence into the 
background—a reminiscence of Sir Joshua. Their theory was 
that ‘into a work of art a work of art should not be painted.’ 
I had pleaded warmly for its restitution and Holl hesitated ; but 
when I invoked the authority of Watts he cast away all doubt— 
and the bust to-day enlivens a background otherwise meaningless 
and dull. The regard of the two artists, the old and the young, 
was mutual, and Watts frequently urged that greater justice 
should be done to the rising (and, alas! the rapidly sinking) 
painter in ‘articles in the magazines.’ 

The portraits painted by Watts divide themselves, naturally, 
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as to motive of their production, under three heads : (1) those he 
painted for practice or for private purposes ; (2) those he painted 
to provide his needs ; and (3) those he painted for national record 
and gift to his fellow-countrymen. In the first category come the 
numerous portraits of himself, including that head, now lost, 
drawn, Mrs. Watts tells us, about 1848, which from its extreme 
beauty, physical and spiritual, explains why during his whole 
life from his youth upwards everyone who met him received 
him at once into friendship, affection, and respect. Whether it 
is the noble portrait of Signor in armour (1843 to 1845), done 
really for the sake of the armour; as a Venetian Senator in a 
robe, grave and simple in dignity (1853) ; the masterpiece in the 
Tate Gallery, presented by Sir William Bowman, in token of 
the love he bore the artist; or the latest portraits, inspired as 
to arrangement by Titian—the Master he most admired and: 
whom, indeed, he not a little resembled in appearance of head 
and expression—not one of these was called into being by vanity 
or any other petty or frivolous motive. They sprang simply 
from the insatiable passion for study that impelled Rembrandt 
to reproduce his features on canvas or copper some fifty 
times, and Reynolds, it is believed, a full hundred. Watts hated 
to be troubled with models, and he could depend on being a good, 
if usually dissatisfied, sitter. As he wrote to his friend Mr. 
Charles Rickards, who was also a very enlightened collector of 
his symbolical and imaginative pictures, ‘. . . I paint myself 
constantly ; that is to say, whenever I want to make an experi- 
ment in method or colour, and am not in a humour to makea 
design. So there are many portraits of me, and if I live there 
may be many more.’ He painted, too, many portraits of his 
friends as gifts, for his generosity was almost excessive, even 
from the early Florentine days when he no longer found himself 
under the weight of poverty that had lain so oppressively on his 
father. 

It was by portraiture—thanks to a quick early appreciation 
of his genius for the art—that Watts released himself from the 
tyranny of necessity and gave him opportunity for developing 
what he believed to be his true life’s work. He was but twenty, 
he told me, when he determined to consider portrait-painting 
only as his ‘ base for supplies.’ 

When I was sixteen I first began painting for money, and then painted 
portraits sufficient for my year’s income, and a little over, by way of 
thrifty prudence and foresight. But as soon as I could I released myself 
and set about doing what I am impelled to do. I have painted my 
pictures [he went on] not for money, not for notoriety, not even for fame; 
but that I might arouse my fellow-countrymen to a nobler conception of 
life and its duties. I dare say that, except a few, they don’t care a 
dump. 
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It was not by painting portraits that he could achieve his 
ambition, but without it the realisation of his patriotic endeavours 
—even the attempt—would have been impossible. In later years 
he reverted for a time to professional practice, when he wished 
to build a home at Freshwater. But otherwise, even while he was 
universally regarded as the leading portraitist in England, before 
Millais arose, and for as long as he chose to remain so, he was 
seemingly capricious in the acceptance of commissions. Even the 
portrait of Lord Selborne, which Mrs. Watts mentions as ‘ a com- 
mission ’ from the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn, the painter at the 
time (1893) protested to me was no commission in the true 
sense, inasmuch as he had imposed such conditions that he 
could keep it or part with it as he pleased. ‘ Hardly professional 
practice!’ His attitude perhaps may be made clearer to the 
reader by another letter written to me a few years later : 

In the absence of any echo of the better side of national life, and in 
the hope of stimulating more accomplished artists to take up the clue, 
I have relinquished many things generally held dear. At this moment, 
if I had given the last thirty or forty years to portrait-painting (that is 
to say, to paid commissions for portraits), I might have been worth a couple 
of hundred thousand pounds. That I have pursued a different course is 
not a merit ; I have done only what I like best to do, 

In this light, then, the third category of his portraits assumes 
a still nobler significance. Here is a man who, detesting the 
painting of portraits, and fancying himself to be ‘ specially un- 
fitted ’’ for it, deliberately undertakes it from the days when he 
was a little more than a youth, in order that he might endow the 
nation and posterity with a painted record of great men who 
during half a century had striven and helped to make England 
great—men most noteworthy in statesmanship and politics, in 
philosophy and poetry, in literature and art, in science and 
divinity, in law and philanthropy, in music and medicine, in 
diplomacy and the services. All these he painted—prime 
ministers, lord chancellors, viceroys, he painted them all; 
together with lords and ladies too, the noblest and fairest in the 
land. The plan long conceived was faithfully achieved, with a 
success such as it has been given.to few indeed to rival. 

When we study these portraits we are primarily struck by 
their quiet solidity and honesty, and the intellectual air—rather 
spiritual, perhaps—that pervades them. Not a few who gaze 
at them, no doubt, are disappointed at the lack of brilliance and 
dash—the qualities so warmly denounced by the painter and so 
heartily despised when, as too often happens, they are the chief 
aim of an artist. Nature, he was for ever saying, is never 
dexterous, and dexterity is the quality, fine enough in itself, of 
Which we soonest tire. Technical accomplishment leading to 
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nothing ‘elevated’—which Michael Angelo himself contemned 
in the Flemings of his day—he regarded as trivial in art, though 
splendid and delightful as a piece of craftsmanship. He declared 
it much less wonderful than a conjuring trick, being less astonish- 
ing as well as less amusing—yet often enough palmed off ins 
portrait as ‘character’; while it truly represents only super- 
ficial cleverness in rendering the superficial appearance of a face, 
and showing nothing of the mental qualities behind. He proved, 
moreover, that dexterity is not really needful to rapidity; for 
in his Garibaldi on which he spent four hours, in the 
Leslie Stephen to which two hours were given, and the Lord 
Shrewsbury, done in the space of one hour (Mrs. Watts says 
two) in order to show Lord Waterford how to begin a head, 
there is no display of cleverness, but just his simple, straight- 
forward method—simple and straightforward, yet how im- 
measurably hard to emulate ! 

But this extraordinary capacity was no source of pride to Watts 
—trather would he be inclined to apologise for it. He sought 
for worthier merits, higher qualities, such as we find in his best 
works. I asked him once which he considered his finest portraits 
and why. He replied without hesitation in his frank and difi- 
dent way: ‘I think the Burne-Jones a good picture, and the 
Panizzi is distinctly a good picture, and I’ll tell you why : it will 
puzzle you to tell me what colour the shadows are.’ These two 
belong to his finest time, 1868 and 1870, not merely from the point 
of view of technical handling—the only qualities to which the 
artist here chose to refer—but of grasp of character and sobriety, 
and purity and tenderness of colour. ‘ When you establish your 
purity of colour,’ he said once, ‘ you must think of it, and care for 
it, like your health.’ Colour, indeed, is one of his greatest merits 
when he is at his best. And yet he surprised me one day, after 
saying, ‘I don’t aim at ‘‘sparkle,’’ but variety, and at the 
brilliancy of colour that results,’ by going on to declare, *I 
don’t call myself a colourist, as I never know how colour will 
appear in a certain passage—I can’t tell beforehand. I know 
about Form, but I don’t know about Colour until I do it.’ If 
he did not misjudge himself we have the explanation of his 
occasional lapses ; but the mass of his work and the self-criticism 
I have recorded will seem to most persons to be frankly 
incompatible. 

It is in his treatment of flesh and his knowledge of inter- 
relation with its surroundings that Watts, it seems to me, 
achieved his greatest subtlety and some of his purest triumphs, 
too often unrecognisable by the ordinary eye. Take that master- 
piece of flesh-painting in portraiture, his portrait of Miss Ford 
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(Rossetti’s model), which is commonly entitled Bianca. 
Leonardo da Vinci says : ‘ Black draperies make ‘the flesh of the 
human figure whiter than in reality it is, and white draperies, 
on the contrary, make it darker; as yellow renders it higher- 
coloured, and red will make it pale.’ Watts, to sustain the flesh 
and yet maintain its proper truth, gives it a black dress to heighten 
it, and a white edging to sustain it, and thus imparts strength 
without any falsifying of values. 

Again, Sir Charles Eastlake held that ‘ Flesh is never more 
glowing than when against red, never ruddier than when against 
green, never fairer than when against black, never richer than 
when against white.’ And blue? The authorities are silent ; but 
Watts showed us the effect in the portraits of sitters he boldly 
set against the sky. But for a number of years green was his 
favourite as a background, either as foliage (as in the Sir Henry 
Taylor and the Tennyson of 1864) or as a frank plain tone of the 
colour—for green throws up the more delicate tints of the flesh : 
the ‘ ruddiness ’ can be controlled. Unequal Watts may have been 
as a colourist, but in his treatment of flesh-tones in a face he 
was as firm as he was subtle. He rarely aimed at imitation— 
which he ever maintained was wholly divorced from true art. 
Illusion is denied by the materialism of the pigment, and, besides, 
the more nearly it is approached the further is the work removed 
from the domain of art, illusion being in fact but a trammel 
and a hindrance. But suggestion, making no pretence of 
actuality, widens the artist’s scope and sets no bounds to his 
imagination; his poetic sense is no longer fettered by his 
materials or hampered by his model. It is again the contrast 
advanced of Denner and Rembrandt, repeated at the present day 
in the persons of Sandys and Watts. 

Had Watts painted nothing but his portraits they would 
have constituted him, both as to merit, importance, and the sheer 
output of labour they represent, one of the greatest masters of 
the English school ; a few of them set him very nearly, if not quite, 
among the highest of any school and of any period. And yet he 
accounted them of relatively far less account than his works in 
other directions, and doubtless they occupied infinitely less of 
time and thought. Although he would not recognise it—perhaps 
it was the weakness, the entirely unconscious vanity of the philo- 
sopher (for none was more modest than he)—he was beyond 
most men born to portraiture, for he had the imagination, the 
quickness of intellect and sympathy, the keen penetration of 
insight and observation, the subtlety, grace, and strength allied, 
that have combined to produce the small band of the greatest 
masters of portrait-painting. If it be true that portraiture is the 
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only really living section of the painter’s art now vigorous and 
florescent in England, Watts’s portraits are in truth at the heart 
of his work and reveal him at his greatest and best. 

We can say of him what Erasmus said of Albert Diirer : ‘He 
can show us the whole soul of man shining through his outward 
form ; nay, even make us hear his very speech.’ We may claim 
for him as truly the hackneyed lines which Dryden addressed to 
Kneller, far less worthy of them (in his 21st Epistle, was it 
not?) : 

Of various parts a perfect whole is wrought ; 
Thy pictures think, and we divine the thought. 


I remember our artist saying, with all the pathos of an old 
man’s vain regret, ‘My life might have been an Epic—it is 
now only a series of Sonnets.’ But the place of a master. 
sonneteer is one by no means inconsiderable or unworthy the 
loftiest praise in the literature of a land; and these, taking for 
the burden of their song the heroes and heroines of his time and 
country, have splendidly enriched the nation to whose service 
and whose greatness he devoted his life. They are sonnets to 
be examined, studied, and rejoiced in, for they are exquisitely, 
carefully, even elaborately wrought, springing from a pure heart 
and an elevated mind. Ruskin declared him ‘in the most 
solemn sense a hero-worshipper.’ His worship was for the 
nobility of deed or thought in others, not merely adulation of 
the eminence that had been won. That is the value of the 
bequest to us of his life’s work, and the value of the example 
he has set. His ambition, he modestly declared, was ‘ to show 
the way—to serve as a sign-post to others.’ Humility and 
upward effort were his two characteristics and the passions of 
his life; and he had two corresponding mottoes that he loved 
to quote—the one, ‘ Remember the daisies,’ and the other, ‘ The 
Utmost for the Highest.’ To these we might add a third not 
less obvious and appropriate, ‘Pro Patrié’—for to the nation 
he gave a life of devotion and loyalty ; to his fellows, encourage- 
ment and help; to the poor, charity and consolation ; to all, love 
and kindness; and to posterity, a record noble and precious 
beyond words. Even the cynic, the sceptic, and the materialist, 
who care nothing for Watts’s symbolical and didactic pictures 
(which to the artist were as the essence of his soul), and who 
remain untouched by his flights in abstract beauty, will recognise 
the greatness of the man in an art that all can understand, and 
will not withhold their gratitude for the gift which Watts offered 
to the nation much as the Knight lays down his sword at the feet oi 
the Angel in his greatest picture, The Court of Death. 


M. H. SpPIELMANN. 
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DISRAELI: THE SECOND PHASE‘ 


Alay mavra péper’ dodixds xpdvos oldey dpeiBav 
Ovvoua cal poppiy cai dvow 782 Tixyv.—PLaTo. 


Ir is truly tragic that the publication of this long-awaited volume 
should have almost coincided with the death of its author. He 
had pursued his arrested task with care, clearness, vigilance, and 
fidelity. His method had beenadmirable. He had already shown 
a nice taste and tact, remarkable self-restraint, a style in which the 
author plays the part, as it were, of Greek Chorus, a certain gift of 
literal discernment, and a gradual absorption in the charm of his 
subject. It is a theme at once intricate and splendid, one that 
simplicity should unravel. But the sort of simplicity needed 
is surely that which arises from finding the clue, from the 
real intimacy of insight, from a comprehension of the whole 
rather than from any of its parts, in fine from the temperament 
that perceives temperament and responds to atmosphere. 
Especially in Disraeli’s case are temperament and atmosphere 
essential, and some sympathy with them is required for 
even the slightest rendering. It need not be the sympathy of 
assent, but it must be the sympathy of understanding. 
‘Only,’ exclaims Goethe, ‘in proportion as we feel with a 
subject have we the honour to write about it.’ 

It is just this kind of mental sympathy, however, that would 
seem to fail these pages. Some approach, it is true, to the stand- 
point is in evidence. But too often it seems against the 
grain, and occasionally it ends in some unfavourable contrast 
not always warranted. Indeed at times petty points of dis- 
credit are dragged in without cause—so petty, here and 
there, that they contribute little to any inner intelligence, as 
little as a measurement of the Sphinx would to its meaning. A 
trifling instance may serve; a straw can point how the 
wind blows. His fine speech in 1844 at Shrewsbury—one 
notable for a much-vexed protest—mentioned with regard to his 
interest in agriculture ‘ the country where I was born and lived.’ 


1 The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, by William Flavelle 
Monypenny. Vol. ii. 1837-1846. London: John Murray. 1912. Price 12s. net. 
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Disraeli, of course, was born in London, and, although his 
family had made many a Buckinghamshire visit in early days, 
he was about twenty-three when they went to reside perman- 
ently at Bradenham. A note to this sentence suggests 
that it is unnecessary to inquire whether the statement is due 
to rhetoric or lapse of memory. But surely it is at once more 
natural and charitable to suppose that these words were—as s0 
often—ill-reported. It is conceivable that what Disraeli really 
said was to the effect that ‘though not born, I have lived there,’ 
just as in.a past and biassed biography a supposed reference to his 
having been at school in Winchester is probably a misreport of 
adverting to his brother's connexion with the College. If 
Disraeli had lied, he would surely not have lied for an infinitesimal 
object or against the common knowledge of his hearers. Nor is 
this tendency confined in this book to trifles ; it colours the whole 
outlook even when Disraeli’s exceptional endowments are most 
admired. The ‘ wayward fantasy’ in his nature is actually made 
an element of that ‘ bad reputation ’ which even in 1844 (according 
to Mr. Monypenny) ‘clung to him persistently and impeded his 
progress.’ When we contemplate the place then attained, both 
at home and in the world, his fortunate marriage, his proud 
position with all of ‘light and leading’—even with some 
of the parish idols; when we see him consulted by a king, and 
acclaimed by a brilliant circle; when we add the transports of 
“Young England’s’ delight in letters of appreciation, and such 
lines of homage as Lord Ponsonby addressed to him only two years 
later, it is hard to attach any real meaning to the words, unless, 
indeed, they exaggerate debt and D’Orsay, or have any side refer- 
ence to the Peel letter episode, on which I shall try to shed light 
ere the close. Is it a crime to be ‘ necessitous ’?—the word which 
Lockhart attaches in 1843 to Disraeli and Borthwick as ‘ Young 
England ’ associates, in a letter (here uncited) from the Croker 
Correspondence. But granting the words to have a meaning, why 
link them to a ‘wayward fantasy’? Is not this to ignore the 
literary, the romantic, character, to forget that in it was steeped 
his genius for statesmanship, to exclaim with the mid-Victorian 
in Pinero’s play : ‘I will have no troubadouring here’? And is it 
not also to forget the region to be explored, which is surely that 
of Brobdingnag, and not the coasts of Lilliput or Laputa? 

Then, again, in belittling Disraeli’s Tragedy of Count Alarcos 
—a fruit of his courtship—Mr. Monypenny has quite missed its 
intensity, and forgotten, perhaps, how the story haunted him till 
he gave it dramatic expression ; while he has also missed the couplet 
so applicable to Disraeli’s own career : 


Our schemes should brood as gradual as the storm; 
Their action should be lightening. 
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Nor, in putting forward a description of Disraeli’s feats of 
oratory in the ‘forties, has he borne in mind a corrective para- 
graph in a letter of 1848 from Lord George Bentinck to Croker. 
It may as well be quoted here : 


You ask me of Disraeli’s manner of speaking and effectiveness in debate, 
I will answer you by giving you my brother Henry’s observations on the 
various speakers in the House. Henry is rather a cynical critic. He 
expressed himself greatly disappointed with Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
John Russell, and concluded by saying that Disraeli was the only man 
he had heard who at all came up to his ideas of an orator. His speeches 
this Session have been first-rate. His last speech—pretty well given in the 
Post—was admirable. He cuts Cobden to ribbons; and Cobden writhes 
and quails under him just as Peel did in 1846. And, mark my words, 
spite of Lord Stanley, Major Beresford, and Mr. Phillips and the Herald, 
it will end before two Sessions are out in Disraeli being the chosen leader 
of the party. ... 


Then, again, on the literary side, while Endymion is often 
pressed into retrospective service, Tancred, the master-key to its 
two predecessors (with much else, too, on the political 
side), is neglected. And among important omissions is that 
of Disraeli’s letter in 1848 to The Times, which condenses so 
much of his social sympathies and perceptions. From the 
greatest also of his early speeches on Ireland is left out the 
passage which really justified his retort on Gladstone’s praise 
of it some thirty years afterwards—that in his ‘ historical con- 
science’ it was right. It is the passage pressing for a revival 
of Pitt’s plan for State-aid to the unendowed clergy. Nor, to 
draw another random shaft from a quiverful, is Disraeli’s 
drift in advocating ‘the monarch and the multitude’ grasped in 
its entirety. It is actually urged that ‘if we substitute for the 
Sovereign the governing executive which acts in his name and 
exercises his functions, then the forecast of political develop- 
ment given in Coningsby has been verified to the letter.’ This 
is just what Disraeli, unflinching protector of the personal, 
did not mean. He did not mean the Crown, but the King. 
‘The House of Commons,’ he says, ‘is the House of a few; the 
Sovereign is the Sovereign of all.’ He means the Patriot King 
of whom Bolingbroke had dreamed. The executive and that 
centralisation which he loathed are the last things that he ever 
meant. In the same way, it seems here forgotten that 
Disraeli’s ‘ Venetian’ basis of Whiggery belongs to the political 
commonplaces of the age of Anne; nor do the sneers at Lord 
Shelburne’s import and importance show much familiarity with 
‘Malagrida’s’ strange power of detachment and, indeed, in spite 
of it. These and their like are the more regrettable, as all but 
specialists will form a judgment on the material provided. And 
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when we find gaps like the neglect of Disraeli’s fine speech in 1844 
to the young ‘ trustees of posterity ’ in the Manchester Athenaeum 
—the speech warning them that ‘the man who does not look 
up is destined to look down ’—the effect becomes worse. Man- 
chester will recall not only the Ashworths, rumoured to have 
been factors in Coningsby’s Millbanks, but Sidonia (the Disraeli- 
Rothschild) with his.‘ The age of ruins is past, have you seen 
Manchester?’ 

The fact is that the blanks and misperceptions reach farther 
than mere matters of opinion. Despite much that is excellent, 
the author too seldom pierces below the surface, or looks both 
before and after. There is too often a want of comprehensive 
grasp, that centralisation of view which he so rightly names as 
Disraeli’s distinction. Disraeli almost always had the impression 
of the whole ; for he was an artist sincerely subduing his material 
to his hand and colouring it with creative ideas. From this imagi- 
native faculty arose his astonishing prescience, just as the lack of 
it in Peel—the second-handedness which Disraeli scathed—in- 
capacitated him for most things but the moment. Disraeli was a 
diviner; and it is the spirit, not the letter, that made ‘ Young 
England ’ potent and still renders its leader great. ‘Time,’ he 
declares in a passage that will have to be cited when his pr- 
nouncements during the early fifties in The Press are reached, 
‘Time is represented with a scythe as well as with an hour-glass. 
With the one he mows down, with the other he reconstructs.’ 
‘Change,’ he was again to say in 1867, ‘is inevitable, but the 
point is whether that change shall be carried out in deference 
to the manners, the customs, the laws, and the traditions of the 
people, or whether it shall be carried in deference to abstract 
principles and arbitrary and general doctrines.’ His outlook 
here is the same as from the first, though he perpetually widened 
its horizon ; and in the second phase, which now concerns us, he 
began deliberately to translate his dreams into deeds. All along 
he may be said to have been composing a great drama in which 
he now himself opens the chief part. 


The thread is resumed in the November of 1837, when Queen 
Victoria’s first Parliament assembled, and Disraeli took the place 
to which he had been for some years, as Lyndhurst’s trusted inti- 
mate, even more than entitled. Step by step, and quite outside 
alternate set-backs and triumphs, we watch the growth of his mind 
and career with a breathless interest, from the defiant prophecy of 
his maiden speech to the supreme moment of general recogni- 
tion ; through laughter to command and through malice to con- 
trol, past a tangle of thorny places and a Babel of rough voices 
to his coign of vantage. For this phase is at once the second act 
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which culminates in the fall of Peel, and a prelude to the third, 
that new and national climax which Disraeli prepared. We shall 
trace much of moment for our own day, for every day divided 
in its notions of ‘progress.’ And there are gentler sounds 
than these. We also watch his courtship of the mature 
but ever-young ‘rattle’ and ‘flirt’ who had so attracted him 
from the first, and who now drew him nearer in the sorrows 
of her widowhood. We watch a depth and romance of attach- 
ment which, in Disraeli’s case, followed their union far more 
than it preceded it, and turned a real friendship into immense 
devotion. 

Repeatedly there is a chequered tissue—dubious positions 
blent with high ideas and ideals—but at no time and at no point 
is there any abatement of originative force and intellectual 
alertness, or any fear of confronting himself as he was, and 
not always as he would have wished to be. The courage 
is conspicuous, and the vitality unflagging. Throughout this 
second phase, too, we are guided by those running commen- 
taries of confidence—the letters to his sister. That sister, as 
well as the whole family circle, had already won Mrs. Disraeli’s 
complete attachment, nor did the marriage intercept for one 
moment the intense closeness of the tie between the brother and his 
‘dearest Sa.’ Not only was the marriage one long scene of happi- 
ness, as Lady Beaconsfield testified in her old age, but it brought 
out the best qualities of each. She became his home, and he, her 
hero. Her hero-worship, indeed, made her heroic, and her heroism 
inspired him. She treasured every trifle from his pen; he re- 
ferred every detail to the judgment which their association had 
strengthened. ‘ She was the most cheerful and the most coura- 
geous woman I ever knew.’ Such was his record after the desola- 
tion of her death; and shortly before their wedding he thus 
addressed her : 

I feel that there never was an instance where a basis of more entire 
and permanent felicity offered itself to two human beings. I look forward 
to the day of our union as that epoch in my life which will seal my 
career: for whatever occurs afterwards will, I am sure, never shake my 
soul, as I shall always have the refuge of your sweet heart in sorrow or 
disappointment, and your quick and accurate sense to guide me in pro- 
sperity and triumph. 


This anticipation was fulfilled, and it is couched in a soberer 
vein than the self-consciousness of eighteenth-century sentiment 
which pervades one of his previous effusions. Always, too, 
Whether in reverie or action, he was unconsciously repeating 
what he had rehearsed till it had become part of his 
being. In ambition his self-identification, as it were, with the 
scenes and characters both of history and of the history that 
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he felt destined to create, tinged his words and thoughts; while 
in love the romance which he craved possessed and guided him, 
though it may have tended to be cloying. It was Henrietta 
Temple over again, the novel most admired by its contemporaries, 


"Tis twilight [he muses], after a lovely day, but I have no dark 
thoughts. All my motions are soft and glowing as the sky. Sweetest and 
dearest of women, our united loves shall flow like two rivers; as gentle 
and clear. . . . Bless you, and bless you, and bless you. 


And, again, with an appropriate sigh : 


. . . I cannot reconcile Love and Separation. My ideas of Love are the 
perpetual enjoyment of the society of the sweet being to whom I am 
devoted, the sharing of every thought and even every fancy, of every 
charm and every care. Perhaps I sigh for a state which never can be 
mine—which never existed. But there is nothing in my own heart that 
convinces me. it is impossible, and if it be an illusion it is an illusion 
worthy of the gods. I wish to be with you, to live with you, never to 
be away from you—I care not where, in heaven or on earth, or in the 
waters under the earth... 


There was a keen ambition in Disraeli’s love, as there was 
in all his undertakings. This very letter, which also protests 
that love’s absorption has made him not ‘care as of yore for 
politics,’ adds a significant sentence: ‘I always aim in all I 
do at the highest.’ This she knew full well, and she knew 
that the man she worshipped had lived through more romantic 
adventures, and, indeed, that romance was not the magnet of 
his first attraction towards her. He veiled nothing from her, 
and she in the character which she set down of him and of 
herself was equally frank. There is a most characteristic ebulli- 
tion on his part (before their marriage) which is the memorial 
of their one misunderstanding and immediately evoked her 
adjuration of : 

For God’s sake come to me. I am ill and almost distracted. I will 


answer all you wish. I never desired you to leave the house or implied 
a thought or a word about money. . . . I am devoted to you. 


Disraeli’s manifesto is too long for complete citation, yet 
too significant for an abstract. It was dashed off on impulse and 
in chagrin :”EA«os 2ywv 6 Eeivos éhdvOavev; the wound lurked in 
the recesses of his mind. It shows his instinctive habit of never 
shrinking from facts or from facing them, and the native hues of 
drama in the back-scenes of a mind at once schooled and sensitive : 


I write as if it were the night before my exec ition [he resumes, after 
dwelling on the humiliation of his distress]. ...I avow when I first 
made my advances to you I was influenced by no romantic feelings. My 
father had long wished me to marry, and my settling in life was the 
implied, though not stipulated, condition of a disposition of his property 
which would have been convenient to me. I myself, about to 
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while commence a practical career, wished for the solace of a home... . I 
| him was not blind to worldly advantages in such an alliance, but I had 
rrietie already proved that my heart was not to be purchased. I found you in 

. sorrow, and that heart was touched. I found you, as I thought, amiable, 
raries, | ender, and yet acute and gifted with no ordinary mind; one whom I 
» dark could look upon with pride as the partner of my life. ... Now for 
ot sel your fortune: I write the sheer truth. That fortune proved to be much 

less than I, or the world, imagined. It was, in fact, as far as I was 


ont concerned, a fortune which could not benefit me in the slightest degree, 
.. enough to maintain your establishment and gratify your private 

tastes. To eat and to sleep in that house, and nominally to call it mine— 

these could be only objects for a penniless adventurer. Was this an 


re the inducement to me to sacrifice my sweet liberty? . . . No; when months 
T am ago I told you one day that there was only one link between us, I felt 
bee. that my heart was inextricably engaged to you, and but for that I would . 
an be have terminated our acquaintance. From that moment I devoted to you 
' that all the passion of my being. . . . By heavens, as far as worldly interests 
‘usion are concerned, your alliance could not benefit me. All that society can 
er to ofier is at my command. I can live as I live without disgrace, until the 
n the inevitable progress of events gives me that independence which is all I 


require. I have entered into these ungracious details because you reproached 
me with my interested views. No, I would not condescend to be the minion 





wa of @ princess, and not all the gold of Ophir should ever lead me to the 
tests altar... . My nature demands that my life should be perpetual love. 
» for Upon your general conduct... I will not upbraid you. I will only 
ll I blame myself. . . . But you have struck deep. You have done that which 
new my enemies have yet failed to do. You have broken my spirit. ... 
nia Triumph—I seek not to conceal my state. It is not sorrow, it is not 

wretchedness ; it is anguish, it is the endurance of that pang which is 
t of the passing characteristic of agony. ... Farewell. ... The time will 
her, come when you will sigh for any heart that could be fond and despair 
1 of of one that can be faithful. Then will be the penal hour of retribution : 
alli- then you will think of me with remorse; ... then you will recall to 
ial a rom te bi ae heart that you have forfeited and the genius 

you have betrayed. 

her 

How natural to him was the ring of the last sentences is shown 
will more than seven years later by the peroration of his crowning 
lied philippic against Peel on the third reading of the Corn Laws Bill : 

. .. But the dark and inevitable hour will arrive. Then, when their 

yet spirits are softened by misfortune, they will recur to those principles that 
snd made England great. ... Then too, sir, perchance they may remember q 
a not with unkindness those who, betrayed and deserted, were neither : 

ashamed nor afraid to struggle for the ‘ good old cause,’ . . . the cause ; 
~ of the labourer, the cause of the people, the cause of England. 
} 0. 
di Yet the comment in this volume is that ‘ Lovers at all times 

are apt to be histrionic.’ 
Mrs. Disraeli’s analysis of her husband’s character with the 
fy antitheses of her own can hardly be excluded. He was ‘very 
che calm,’ she notes; she, ‘ very effervescent.’ His manners, ‘ grave 
ty and almost sad’; hers, ‘ gay and happy-looking when speaking.’ 





He was ‘ never irritable’; she, the reverse. He, ‘ warm in love, 
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but cold in friendship ’ ; she, the converse. He, ‘ bad humoured,’ 
‘very patient,’ ‘ very studious,’ ‘very generous’ ; she, the oppo- 
site of these except as respects the last, but ‘ she is only generous 
to those she loves.’ He had ‘no vanity,’ ‘no self-love,’ yet was 
‘conceited’; she was the antipodes in each instance. ‘It is 
impossible to find out who he likes or dislikes from his manner, 
he does not show his feelings’ ; ‘to those she likes she shows her 
feelings.’ ‘Everything amuses her’ ; but he ‘is seldom amused.’ 
To ‘a certain degree’ he ‘is to be depended on’; she is not. 
His ‘ whole soul is devoted to politics and ambition’; she was 
no specialist in these directions—nay, she ‘hated politics,’ 
though time made it evident that for his sake she came to 
be wrapped up in them. In a word, ‘he is a genius’; she 
(such is her humility), ‘a dunce,’ but she was the sort of dunce 
that is wiser than books.—‘She is a beautiful soul,’ Lord 
Beaconsfield is said to have observed long afterwards, ‘ though 
she does not know who came first—the Greeks or the Romans.’ 
There is more psychological insight in this shrewd appraise- 
ment by an adoring wife than in pages of the average critical 
platitude. And it enables us to see how little the Mediter- 
ranean, with its tideless flow, its subtle lights, shadows, and 
reflections, its ancestral cradlings of civilisation, is comprehen- 
sible either by the North Sea or the Serpentine. 

The political panorama presented is one fraught with social 
significance. We watch the Whig oligarchs under the 
nonchalant Melbourne weighed in the national scales, and 
found wanting in all but sterilising formulas. We see them 
clinging to office when power (and supporters like Stanley) had 
left them, and triumphantly replaced by Peel, a blameless pre- 
cisian under the shelter of his shibboleths, but so devoid of ideas 
as to be driven to assimilate other people’s. Ideas, however, like 
pictures, are never the same when copied. They lose life and 
savour. They become at once abstract and mechanical, while, 
in public life, they lead to that dry ‘ political infidelity,’ that 
belief in phrases and phases rather than in facts, of which 
Disraeli so bitterly complained; or, in the words of Greville, 
also about Peel, to being ‘beaten from positions by which he 
rose to desertions dexterously managed.’ This verdict escapes 
notice, though it is significant in at least two directions. In the 
first place, it confirms the two instances of volte-face that actually 
occurred (as to Protestantism and Protection). And in the second, 
it may be held as relating to a third intended volte-face. For— 
teste Greville—he had meant, if possible, to have opposed the re- 
form of the franchise, and then himself to have introduced 4 
moderate Reform Bill. With every distinction of mind and char- 
acter, Peel, the archetype of the conscientious merchant in affairs, 
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remains what Disraeli called him—a ‘ great parliamentary middle- 
man’ with a ‘courageous conscience.’ His aim was to strike an 
accurate balance. It was not so much that he prided himself—and 
rightly—on an open mind as that he kept the door of it, so 
to speak, incessantly swinging, and yet resented not only those 
who told him it was ajar, but all those who had open entrances 
of their own. And Peel’s verbal Conservatism overlay his open- 
ness, and made the most honourable of men in private shifty 
in public. He was stiff as well as pliable, and headstrong for 
all his coldness, and so it happened, as Disraeli was to insist, 
that the Tory without a creed was the ‘unconscious parent’ 
of all the extreme leagues and agitations, and that he pre- 
served institutions like pheasants—only to destroy them. 
Essentially the master, and a most dexterous master, of Parlia- 
ment, he was also its creature, dependent on its air for inspira- 
tion. But the times were too stormy for such conventions. The 
sicknesses of the body politic and the too even balance of parties 
exacted a more curative and creative statecraft. 

In these pages we view Peel at first favouring the already 
distinguished lieutenant who for some three years, at Lynd- 
hurst’s instigation, had ‘enrolled himself’ under his ‘ banner.’ 
We view the great man, before he at length condescended to 
take office, inviting Disraeli to a select dinner, and summoning 
him to one of those ‘ shadow’ Cabinet Councils of Opposition, 
a call to which is usually deemed a pledge of preferment. Peel, 
moreover, had ‘ warmly’ congratulated Disraeli on his marriage 
—in itself a favourable event, for Mrs. Disraeli was intimate 
with Mrs. Dawson, the Premier’s capable sister. And he had 
praised his parliamentary début. Suddenly, however, and most 
unexpectedly, we see the honoured author of the Vindication, the 
adjurer of Peel (in the Runnymede Letters) to save the country, 
the sparkling aspirant who had quitted literature, strictly 
speaking, for politics, completely shelved in 1841, during 
the formation of his second Ministry. It was said that 
this was against Peel’s wishes, and he certainly was 
to treat him at Stowe with marked civility. Next we 
mark Disraeli faithfully upholding Peel’s tariff policy, and, 
indeed, his yet virgin Conservatism in all but its indifference to 
those social problems which the younger man had ever at heart. 
We watch this support consistently maintained till Peel showed 
covert signs of forsaking the cause which had enthroned him, so 
firmly, it seemed, that in Disraeli’s phrase the Whigs were 
then ‘spoken of as a corpse’ and treated ‘as a phantom.’ The 
Corn question, the Irish question, rapidly assumed national 
proportions. We see Peel, hopelessly unable to cope with the 
crises of 1845, growing more and more involved, yet resolute 
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not to be forestalled by either Whigs or Radicals, and at the 
same time veiling his resolve under repeated hesitations. And 

all along, up to that May of 1846 when the daring heretic 

dashed down the orthodox idol, we see Peel perforce drilling 

and dragooning the House with a blend of the pedant and 

martinet, branding the merest dissent as mutiny, calling all 

doubters at once to heel and order, and enacting the Walpole- 

réle of a sole Minister. His attitude, not only to Disraeli but 

to others like Ashley, was not only one of ‘ unctuous rectitude.’ 

It resembled Lord Monmouth’s in Disraeli’s novel to Coningsby, 

who was bidden to neglect ‘responsibility’ for ‘ party,’ to ‘go 

with his family like a gentleman, and not to consider his 

opinions like a philosopher or political adventurer.” That this 

paragon of Parliament should have been worsted by the man 

whom even in 1844 he had slighted by omitting to send him 

the circular usual at the opening of the session, seemed in- 

credible. Yet none with a gleam of intuition should have 

been surprised. It was a duel not only of temperaments and 
capacities, but, broadly speaking, of causes. From Disraeli’s 
after-utterances (in The Press) during the early ’fifties, we can 
glean that he purposed a strong Government of popular sym- 
pathies that would steady and attach the people to those institu- 
tions which express the national character, and are capable of 
indefinite expansion so long as they are suffered to remain real. 
Throughout this period two countenances, as it were, may 

be observed, far more alive and expressive than the masks of 
the two big historical parties. On the one hand, there was a 
small knot of social reformers—chiefly spokesmen for the Church 
and the Land—who, deprecating Chartism, yet felt with the 
Chartists. Of these Disraeli, with his lifelong belief in living 
and national forces, in original and originative Toryism, in the 
spontaneous powers of social sympathy as opposed to the pre- 
scriptions of a ‘ State,’ was a born champion. On the other, 
stood out the utilitarians whom Disraeli christened the ‘ Man- 
chester school ’—of those who sincerely believed in a material 
millennium—of that capitalistic Radicalism which designed the 
ascendancy of its class. Disraeli was instinctively opposed to 
all oligarchies, whether of spinners, peers, or plebeians, just 
as to all the patterns which such oligarchies impose. He regarded 
every measure from the social standpoint, as touching labour 
at one end and leadership at the other. He set himself to root 
the coming ‘ democracy’ in revitalised institutions. He desired 
‘democracy’ not as a caste, but as an element pervading the 
Constitution in variety, as national and not cosmopolitan or 
theoretic. Indeed, it was not ‘democracy’ at all in the loose, 
modern acceptation that he compassed, but that leaven which 
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js-at once popular and aristocratic, which gives free vent for 
the best of every class, but seeks civil, not physical, ‘ equality.’ 
Independence and interdependence were his aims—the service 
which is perfect freedom. It was on such foundations that his 
Toryism rests. It was purely from the national and social sides 
that he espoused the cause of the landed interests in all its 
grades, and maintained that in no case should modified Protec- 
tio be relaxed before the land’s especial burdens had been 
lessened. Indeed, his crowning speech on the Chartists had 
expressed the conviction (as long ago the present writer pointed 
out) that their dissatisfaction was largely caused ‘by the order of 
the peasantry having been deprived of their legitimate repre- 
sentation in the Third Estate by the Reform Bill of 1832.’ 
And in admonishing Peel in 1843 he repeated what lie had urged 
at Westminster—that if he retreated from his pledges he would 
leave him. He based the whole question not on quibbles of 
arithmetic, but on the national spirit : 

I never will commit myself [he affirmed] on this great question to 
petty economical details. I will not pledge myself to miserable questions 
of 6d. in 7s. 6d. or 8s. in duties about corn. ... But what I want and 
what I wish to secure is the preponderance of the landed interest... . 
Do not for a moment suppose that I mean merely the preponderance of 
‘squires of high degree.’ My thought wanders farther. . . . I am looking 
in that phrase . . . to the population in our innumerable villages; to 
the crowds in our rural towns. I mean that estate of the poor which 
in my opinion has been already dangerously tampered with; I mean the 
great estate of the Church, which has before this time secured our liberty, 
and may, for aught I know, still secure our civilisation; I mean also 
by the landed interest that great judicial fabric, that great building up 
of our laws and manners, which is in fact the ancient polity of the realm. 


But, further, he foresaw distinctly (and pressed both then 
and later) that to fight hostile tariffs with free imports after 
discarding a natural reciprocity would transfer the governing 
power from a class with inherent duties to a class without; 
might aggrandise and overcrowd the towns; would tend, as 
the Continent and America forged ahead, to a discontent bred of 
unemployment and strained competition; and must eventually 
entail the very evils which the Land’s local ‘ preponderance ’ 
had helped to preclude. For plutocracy and bureaucracy would 
march hand in hand to constrain and corrupt the degenerate. 
There was no ‘greater opponent of real democracy,’ he urged 
even in 1846, than ‘a modern Liberal.’ Was it likely 
that a man with such ‘revolutionary’ foresight (though 
his novelties were ancient as the base of free govern- 
ment) would long adhere to the vapid pharisaisms of Peel, or 
favour either his traditional competitors or the converters whom 
he would not suffer to supplant him? After Disraeli had ended 
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the Peel system he set himself to restore its long-vanished soul 
to Conservatism, to reanimate national habits and ideals, to 
struggle, as even in 1840 he told the reformer Attwood, for a 
‘national party,’ to bind and not to loose—and thus he set back 
the clock of a rigid ‘ State-socialism ’ for more than fifty years. 

About Disraeli’s social outlook Mr. Monypenny has been 
both just and generous. There was a time when the usual taunts 
were levelled, but that time has passed by for ever. There can 
be no doubt of the deep sincerity with which Disraeli from 
the first upheld the cause of toil and poverty, often to his own 
disadvantage. In 1838 he included ‘the rights of the poor’ in 
that ‘concord of all classes’ on which even then he based the 
‘Conservative Cause.’ Though fastidiously aristocratic by bent 
and strain, he claimed affinity to the people. 


I am not in a condition [he said in 1846] to have had hereditary 
opinions carved out for me, and all my opinions, therefore, have been 
the result of reading and thought. I never was a follower of either of 
the two great aristocratic parties in this country. My sympathies and 
feelings have always been with the people from whom I spring; and 
when obliged as a member of this House to join a party, I joined the 
party with which I believe the people sympathise . . . and as to popular 
principles I believe they are never more in danger than when they ar 
professed by political economists. 


And, again, 

. . . There was no proportional advance in our moral civilisation [he 
muses in Coningsby on the national and commercial progress of twenty- 
five years] supported by swarming millions whom manufactures and inclo- 
sure-bills summoned into existence. In the hurry-skurry of money-making, 
men-making, and machine-making [he goes on], we had altogether out- 
grown, not the spirit but the organisation of our institutions. The peace 
came; the stimulating influences suddenly ceased; the people in a novel 
and painful position found themselves without guides. They went to 
the Ministry ; they asked to be guided; they asked to be governed. Com- 
merce requested a code; trade required a currency; the unfranchised 
subject solicited his equal privilege; suffering labour clamoured for its 
rights; a new race demanded education. What did the Ministry do! 
They fell into a panic. . . . Like all weak men, they had recourse to what 
they called strong measures. They determined to put down the multi- 
tude. They thought they were imitating Mr. Pitt because they mistook 
disorganisation for sedition. 


How true this is of much that led to Chartism—the protest of 
disinheritance ! 

The cottage episode in Vivian Grey had been a prelude. 
Long before he could sit in Parliament he opposed the new 
Poor Law on the hustings, and was told that he had better 
hold his peace if he wished for success. When the Peel Adminis- 
tration revived this matter in the House, he was one of the 
thirteen who voted against its continuance. He wanted, as he 
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had told the Wycombe electors in 1832, to reform the Poor 
Laws by a revival of the system of 1795, the Elizabethan and 
uncentralising system which accorded with the old parochial 
order. In the summer of 1840 he voted in a minority of five 
in an attempt to secure the remission of the ‘ excessive punish- 
ment inflicted on some of the Chartist leaders’ (the words are 
Mr. Monypenny’s), and in 1846, when his position was estab- 
lished, he did the same, and in a similar minority. His great 
speech of 1839 on the Chartist Petition is familiar (and it has 
been embalmed in Sybil), but that of the next year (in which 
he was ‘not ashamed to own his sympathy with millions of’ 
his ‘fellow-subjects’) is less known, and a fragment will bear 
repetition ; it was, too, ‘a fling at Lord John Russell’ :—‘ The 
time will come when Chartists will discover that in a country so 
aristocratic as England even treason to be successful must be 
patrician ’—and it may be here recalled that one of his earlier 
pamphlets proclaims ‘conspiracies are for aristocrats’ : 

They will discover that great truth, and when they find some desperate 
noble to lead them they may perhaps achieve greater results. Where 
Wat Tyler failed, Henry Bolingbroke changed a dynasty, and although 
Jack Straw was hanged, a Lord John Straw may become a Secretary of 
State. 

Moreover, the first speech above mentioned against the Poor Law 
contained a sentence about leadership which he was to repeat 
with even greater effect some nine years afterwards regarding 
paid agitators. He denounced the Whigs as even harsher than 
the Star Chamber (nor has this official form of philanthropy 
yet expired) ; he indignantly asked how it was that agitation in 
Ireland became sedition in England, and then he conjured the 
Tories to remember their long traditions in an appeal which 
strikes the keynote of the Labour deputation and the young 
lord’s response to it in Sybil: ‘ Yes, I repeat,’ he retorted on the 
Whigs, ‘the aristocracy are the natural leaders of the people, 
for the aristocracy and the labouring population form the nation.’ 
This was spoken before the results of Peel’s policy had in some 
measure transferred government to that upper bourgeoisie which 
is now, amid the confusions in which we live, in its turn itself 
on trial. For its best qualities—for all that made Peel typical 
of it—he always had and always expressed a deep respect, and he 
embodied that feeling in Coningsby’s fine character of Oswald 
Millbank’s father, who, by the way, I cannot agree was drawn 
from Mr. Walter. But what Disraeli denied to them in the main 
was governing power, while, as regards the Lancashire Radicals 
of the ‘forties, he found them oddly deficient in feeling. It was 
Bright and his laissez-faire friends who voted against Ashley’s 
efforts in the Ten Hours Bill to lighten and humanise labour, 
Vou. LXXIII—No. 431 L 
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and again Disraeli it was who voted in the minority and against 
his interests with Peel. And in 1848 he answered Cobden, who 
had held up to scorn the ‘barbarous relics of the feudal system,’ 
by recalling how the principle of that system had been that the 
tenure of all property rested on the performance of its duties— 
‘the noblest principle that was ever conceived by sage or 
practised by patriot’ : 

When I hear a political economist, or an Anti-Corn Law Leaguer, 
or some conceited Liberal reviewer come forward and tell us as a grand 
discovery of modern science . . . that ‘ Property has its duties as well 
as its rights,’ my answer is that that is but a feeble plagiarism of the 
very principle of that feudal system which you are always reviling. Let 
me next tell those gentlemen who are so fond of telling us that property 
has its duties as well as its rights that labour also has its rights as 
well as its duties; and... when I know that evidence exists in our 
Parliament of a state of demoralisation in the once happy population 
of this land which is not equalled in the most barbarous countries—I 
cannot help suspecting that this has arisen because property has been 
permitted to be created and held without the performance of its duties. 


He asked for reciprocal rights and duties, nor at any time or 
for any class did he ever claim privilege without service or above 
law—-still less would he have even contemplated any punitive 
redress. In all this he chimes with Carlyle, who, however, 
differed by despairing of Parliament, and in his anti-utilitarian- 
ism with the much later message of Ruskin, who, however, was 
perhaps often to show rather more sensibility than sense. 

Nor was it only in such matters that Disraeli dared to differ 
from Peel while under his leadership, and even before his advent 
to power. When Peel and Stanley in 1839 supported the Whigs’ 
annual Bill for reforming Irish Corporations, Disraeli voted apart 
from them ; on the very day in 1840 when Peel honoured him by 
asking him to attend the ‘ shadow’ Cabinet of Opposition, he 
asserted his independence by voting for and vindicating historic- 
ally the rights of the law courts against an abuse of parliamentary 
privilege. He was never under Peel’s control, but it was not till 
1843 that he ceased—and then only by degrees—to be under 
his command. Mr. Monypenny remarks on the ‘legend’ that 
the ‘neglect of his pretensions to office in 1841 drove him at 
once into Opposition,’ and holds it ‘so firmly established ’ that 
“to many the facts will come as a surprise.’ They should not 
do so. A miniature Life by the present writer, published nearly 
nine years ago, contains the following paragraph, which, in 
this connexion, he may be pardoned for repeating : 


Till 1843 Disraeli supported Peel. His speech (1841) on the Sugar 
Duties drew Peel’s applause, and in 1842 he, too, recorded his vote against 
Mr. Villiers’ wonted motion for total repeal. But he was perhaps the 
first to sight the veering of the weathercock. In 1844 he warned an 
incredulous House that Protection was in the same plight as Protestantism 
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had been in 1828, and a little later he assured Louis Philippe, who 
desired Peel’s maintenance, that Peel would carry his Bill and then—fall. 
Bat already the rumoured vacillations, and still more the frigid and 
smetimes hectoring demeanour of the proud Minister, were putting a 
drain on many of his supporters, and especially the talented enthusiasts 
fora ‘ Young England’ whom Peel tried to muzzle. They did not relish 
being lectured or referred to a Railway Committee! Two leading articles 
intwo leading organs . . . commented on Peel’s attitude towards youthful 
exuberance and commended Disraeli while they rebuked his chief. In 
1843, writing to refute certain criticisms of The Times, he thus sums up 
the historical bias and basis of his opinions: ‘I voted for the industrial 
measures of Sir Robert Peel last year and defended them during the 
present, and still believe that they were founded on sound principles of 
commercial policy [i.e. Reciprocity]; principles . . . advocated by that 
great Tory statesman Lord Bolingbroke in 1713; principles which, in 
abeyance during the Whig Government of seventy years, were revived 
by that great Tory statesman Mr. Pitt?; and though their progress was 
disturbed by war and revolution, . .. sanctioned and developed, on the 
return of peace and order, by Lord Liverpool. It is not merely with 
reference to commercial policy that I believe that a recurrence to old Tory 
principles would be a great advantage to this country. It is a specific, 
in my opinion, and the only one for many of these disquietudes which 
now perplex our society. . . .’ 

He refers to the ‘ Young England’ which he himself named. 
Gradually from the groundwork of his ideas this little association 
—the remnant of a Cambridge Brotherhood—was being evolved. 
How far its leader was in complete touch with, and how far he 
was beyond it may be seen by a study of the ‘ trilogy’ of his main 
social and political novels. It will be found that Tancred (the 
last) is at the back of all. But it was scarcely from the Tancred 
side that either Milnes (‘ Cool-of-the-Evening ’) or Manners, or 
certainly Baillie Cochrane approached their quest. The purport 
of ‘Young England’ was more a spirit than a scheme or even 
acreed. It was a leaven which gradually leavened the whole 
lump. And though Disraeli’s great ‘ Maynooth’ speech even- 
tually dispersed its members by pitting a real Church against 
Peel’s Erastianism (and this concerned the Semitic ideas ruling 
in Tancred—for the Church is one of them), it has proved the 
most fruitful impulse in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
If in latter days it has sometimes declined into a tyrannical 
sentimentality, that only marks its degeneration. None more 
than Disraeli abominated both the maudlin and the mechanical. 

Mr. Monypenny has well traced the map, as it were, of 
this movement, but he has traced it plain, and we could 
have wished for more illustrative colour concerning individuals, 
and especially as to George Smythe, afterwards Lord Strangford, 
the most whimsical and not the least fantastic of the group. 

* Pitt’s share in genuinely ‘ free’ trade had been brought forward by Disraeli 


in an enlightening speech. 
L 2 
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We could have wished, too, for some mention of Isaac D’Israeli’s 
influence through his son on its historical bias. From his father 
Disraeli derived a very close acquaintance with Stuart periods, 
and to this, surely, and not, as Mr. Monypenny thought, to 
‘the Cambridge young men,’ is due the wish to retrace Toryism 
back to the reign of Charles the First. An apt application of 
Bolingbroke’s outlook would also have been illuminating. 
Nor do we find a mention of the mystic and mysterious Urqu- 
hart, orientalist, diplomatist and Palmerston’s bitter foe, who, 
though not of the circle, was held to have left some impress on 
Disraeli. Excellent, however, is the author’s comment that 
‘when Disraeli was a youth romanticism had been flowing in 
the revolutionary channel prepared for it by Byron; it was now 
flowing strongly in the channel of reaction,’ though both currents 
permeated Disraeli and none hated disruptive democracy more 
than Byron. But one thing emerges quite clearly—the devotion 
to their chief of his disciples. Only two years divide his wail 
to Mrs. Disraeli in the wilderness of political isolation : ‘The 
supporter of administration who is not in place and power him- 
self is a solitary animal. He has neither hope nor fear ’—and 
the rapturous reception of Coningsby by tried adherents. ‘En- 
chanted,’ ‘ raving’ are the epithets, and Smythe, ‘tipsy with 
admiration the most passionate and wild,’ confesses that he has 
“never read of anything, thought of anything, felt anything, 
believed in anything before. Thank God I have a faith at last.’ 
Two years more, after renewed and varied triumphs, after Euro- 
pean recognition, Lord Ponsonby writes on the collapse of the 
‘organised hypocrisy ’ : 

I never in my life heard any speech so much cheered as yours was; 
I never saw so much effect produced by one. ...I think you will no 
longer talk of difficulties of position, but will feel that you were born 
to the foremost rank of its chiefest ornaments and leaders. From the first 
of my acquaintance with you I felt your power. 


Well has Mr. Monypenny discerned of Disraeli in relation to the 
Peel who had done what he felt to be the right thing in what 
he knew to be the wrong way; who had been trounced by 
Macaulay as ‘doing penance for the disingenuousness of years,’ 
and by Russell, Palmerston, and George Grey as the butt of a 
true invective; well does he say of one equally great in irony 
and analysis, in vision and reckoning, that 


He perceived and pointed out the huge miscalculations on which Cobden 
and Peel [but why drag in the Cobden who was set aside?] were basing 
their system of free imports. He knew there would be a great develop- 
ment of oversea production to overwhelm our agriculture, and he knew that 
other nations would not willingly acquiesce in our insular ideal of being 
the workshop of the world. . . . Nor when he refused to be blinded by 
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the fanaticism of free imports did he pay any tribute to the fanaticism 
of protection. Throughout the great controversy he saw the issue steadily 
and saw it whole, saw it above all its political bearings, and never deviated 
to the right or the left from the middle course which his judgment had 
prescribed. In all his speeches on the subject it would be hard to point 
to two sentences which are inconsistent with each other either in the 
letter or the spirit. If Peel had taken Disraeli for his guide, or indeed 
if he had only continued on the lines on which he began and on which 
Disraeli would have supported him, he might have identified his name 
with a system of free trade of which, after the lapse of two generations, 
the United Kingdom would not have been the solitary adherent among the 
nations of the world. 


And what wonderful speeches those were, by the universal 
consent of the greatest among his audience and by the excep- 
tional test of time. They rise in an ascending scale from the 
driest detail to the most poignant fancy, from feats of skill to 
flights of fancy, from irony to imagery, and from imagery to the 
core of things. They were as solid as they were brilliant. They 
struck home. We do not need Mr. Gladstone to tell us that 
they were quite as great as report made them or that ‘Peel, 
altogether helpless in reply, dealt with them with a kind of 
righteous dullness.’ Even now they speak for themselves, and 
amid all that was personal are instinct with principles and ideas. 
People forget the figures and the webs of tense reasoning, but 
who forgets the choiceness of fun? The Turkish Admiral who 
steered his fleet, blessed by all the muftis, straight into the 
enemy’s port—and from a conscientious objection to war; the 
comparison of the defection of Peelites to Charlemagne’s con- 
version of the Saxons on the banks of the Rhine—‘they were 
converted in battalions and baptized in platoons’; the protector 
who sends his valet to tell the mistress that ‘he will have no 
whining here,’ in allusion to Peel’s attitude both to his sup- 
porters and to Cobden; Peel, who caught the Whigs bathing 
and stole their clothes (a trope, I believe, from Prior) ; the big 
orator behind a green table beating a red box; the watcher of 
the atmosphere who is no more a statesman than the man 
behind the horses is a whip; the sober nurse who dashes the 
thriving babe to the ground; the man whose life is one long 
appropriation clause ; who buys his party in the cheapest market 
and sells it in the dearest ; and many more than can be touched 
on here. And so it happened that, as Disraeli wrote afterwards, 
paying a fulltribute to Peel’s finest qualities, Sir Robert, though 
still on his pinnacle, found himself (as Metternich had said of 
Napoleon when he reached Dresden) an Emperor ‘ without his 
army.’ Peel left a stainless record and the best intentions, but 
politically he could not be trusted. In the bewilderments of 
1845 (when the ‘ Edinburgh Letter’ gave Lord John the chance 
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which he seized in vain) he—as Disraeli was to note in retr- 
spect—contrived to ‘repique’ the Whigs by a bold discard of 
the suit which ‘he had counted on their retaining.’ His dis. 
tracted and repeated councils, really destroyed his own party 
by outwitting it. And not the least part of the pathos is that 
Sir Robert the Angel must have been startled to behold in the 
mirror of Disraeli’s philippics—himself. 

I have said nothing of Disraeli’s phenomenal grasp of race, 
mood and situation displayed in those Irish speeches which 
rank among the most electric of their kind—the Irish admit 
their insight. Or of his fine invective on Peel’s Canning inci- 
dent, and the terse turn which the blind father at Bradenham 
kept murmuring (one of the few intimacies of the book)— 
‘The theme, the poet, the speaker, what a felicitous combina- 
tion!’ Nor, again—for space presses—of his début as a master 
of foreign policy, or of his encounter (on the Maine boundary 
question) with the unestranged Palmerston who had crossed 
lances with him more than once before. Nothing, either, of the 
notable memorandum which he drew up for Louis Philippe 
as to the best means of attaining an entente cordiale. Nor can 
There touch on the aspects presented in this volume of Coningsby 
and Sybil, or the gaps in their presentation. For some endea- 
vour must now be made to reconsider the much vexed and vexing 
episode known as the Peel letter. 

It has been seen how unexpectedly Peel ignored Disraeli 
in the formation of his Second Ministry during the first week 
of September 1841. On the 5th of that month Disraeli addressed 
a letter to Peel which has been held (since Mr. Parker first 
published it) to be a ‘solicitation’ for office. With it Mr. 
Monypenny has coupled a letter from Peel to Disraeli, written 
two days later from Whitehall, which he takes to be the 
Premier’s direct answer. And he has also printed Disraeli’s re- 
joinder to this epistle.* More than four and a-half years later— 
on the 15th of May 1846, the night of Disraeli’s great triumph— 
he rose, after Peel had taunted him, to explain the whole 
matter. And he then absolutely denied that he ever ‘solicited’ 
office, though there would have been nothing, he said, to be 
ashamed of in any kind of application. In 1841, he explained, 
the initiative did not rest wholly with him, but arose from an 
intervention, to which, as will appear, Peel’s own letter seems 
really addressed. Indeed, the chief point to be submitted 
is that this very letter of the 7th of September can at best 
be only a part-answer to Disraeli’s of: the 5th, since in 

* Mrs. Disraeli’s letter of ‘Saturday’ (the night before the date of her 


husband’s) need not be included, since admittedly it was written without his 
knowledge and entreated Sir Robert not to answer it. 
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the main it replies to another conjuncture, and, it may be, to 
some lost communication. It will be found to include a set 
of circumstances not even suggested in Disraeli’s letter, but 
confirming—be it marked—his own uncontroverted after-account 
in Peel’s presence before the House of Commons. Further, 
it may at once be stated that Mr. Parker, and Mr. 
Monypenny in his wake, take up a position towards Disraeli 
which nothing either in Peel’s letter of ’41 or his speech of 46, 
or in the feeling of the House which heard it, can be said to 
warrant. In ’41 ‘Peel never blamed Disraeli for his manner of 
applying, nor, again, in ’46, did he (or anyone else) make the 
slightest stricture on Disraeli’s distinction between ‘ soliciting’ 
and applying in pursuance of what he believed to be an authorised 
suggestion. Peel never traversed the story, though he denied the 
authorisation. But the sole complaint in his retrospect was not 
that Disraeli had applied for office in ’41 or denied ‘ solicitation ’ 
in ’46, but—and observe the mildness of the expression—that 
one who could speak of him in the terms of ’46 should have 
‘intimated ’ in ’41 ‘that he was not unwilling to give that proof 
of confidence that would have been implied by the acceptance 
of office.” It has been left, then, for our generation to work this 
incident up into its present proportions, and if this is the best 
procurable instance of Disraeli’s ‘falsehood’ it is indeed a poor 
one. 

Let us now compare closely the letters themselves. Disraeli’s, 
after saying that he has ‘ shrunk from obtruding’ himself at this 
moment, and summarising though not emphasising his services 
since 1834, thus comes to the point: ‘. . . But’—and the italics 
are mine—‘ there is one peculiarity in my case on which I 
cannot be silent. I have had to struggle against a storm of 
political hate and malice which few men have ever experienced 
from the moment [when] at the instigation of a member of 
your Cabinet [presumably Lyndhurst’s in 1835] I enrolled 
myself under your banner.’ He has only ‘been sustained,’ he 
proceeds, ‘in these trials’ ‘by a conviction that the day would 
come when the foremost man of this country would publicly 
testify that he had some respect for’ his ‘ ability and character.’ 
He confesses that ‘to be unrecognised at this moment... 


appears . . . overwhelming,’ and he appeals ‘to his heart— 
to that justice and magnanimity which ’ he feels are his ‘ charac- 
teristics,’ to save him ‘from an intolerable humiliation.’ It 


must be emphasised that the reference—a passing one—to 
‘instigation by a member of your Cabinet,’ in its context of 
enrolment ‘under your banner,’ could only apply to Disraeli’s 
original enlistment in Sir Robert’s ranks a good six and a-half 
years earlier; nor, surely, could Peel (as seems almost to be 
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imagined) have even pretended to read into it an intervention 
of a date so long subsequent. But observe the very first sen- 
tence in the letter from Sir Robert, which is supposed to answer 
nothing but this of Disraeli’s : ‘I must in the first place observe 
that no member of the Cabinet which I have formed [again 
the italics are mine] ever received from me the slightest authority 
to make to you the communication to which you refer.’ ‘The 
Cabinet which I have formed.’ What can this mean but the 
Cabinet which I have just formed, and how could it apply to that 
of February 1835? ‘The slightest authority.’ Would Lyndhurst 
in 1835 have needed any ‘authority’ to receive a recruit? 
Disraeli’s letter does not even hint at ‘ authority,’ but his speech 
(which this letter corroborates) does very distinctly. ‘The com- 
munication to which you refer.’ How can this possibly be made 
to signify the ‘instigation ’ to follow a leader? The next sentence 
will show that, on the contrary and in accord with Disraeli’s 
future speech, it points to an intervener’s encouragement, sup- 
posedly ‘authorised’ : 

Had I been consulted by that person [Peel continues] I should have 
at once declined to authorise a communication which would have been 
altogether at variance with the principle on which I have invariably acted 
in respect to political engagements, and by adhering to which I have left 
myself at entire liberty to reconcile . . . justice to individual claims with 
the efficient conduct of the public service. 

That he alludes to an interposing Minister seems likely from 
the conclusion which taxes ‘that person ’ with imprudence while 
it professes a regret for having to decline—in ‘the multitude of 
claims ’—‘ your offer of service.’ In a word, does not Peel’s 
letter deal wholly with unauthorised pledges of office and not 
with Disraeli’s flying allusion to now ancient history? Disraeli, 
in his rejoinder to Peel of 1841, disclaims not the ‘ instigation’ 
which at the first prompted his service, but the least intention 
of ‘intimating that a promise of official promotion had ever 
been made at any time by any member of your Cabinet.’ Are 
not the two chief letters, then, largely at cross-purposes, and is 
it not likely that Peel’s letter really answered two communica- 
tions which may have got mixed up both in his own mind and 
Disraeli’s. To them both, indeed, any interposition would have 
been much more important than a mere claim for recognition. 
What on earth has ‘instigation’—and ‘instigation’ intro- 
duced by the way—to do with the gist of Peel’s letter? But 
Disraeli’s explanatory speech, asserting that some one whom 
he believed to be authorised by Peel called on and con- 
versed with him before he took a step not ‘originated’ by 
him—this has a great deal to do with it all, and, even if Peel’s 
letter were a twisted answer to one of Disraeli’s alone, it would 
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go to prove that Peel was at least conscious of other circum- 
stances. To my mind it shows that what stuck in Disraeli’s 
memory was that some Minister—maybe his familiar Chandos ?— 
had given assurances, and that what stuck in Peel’s mind was 
that no such ‘communication’ had been ‘ authorised.’ ‘ He is 
not fond of authorising people,’ urged Disraeli in his speech, with 
a side-reference also to quite a different denial of sanction from 
the lips of Peel in 1844. 

On the 15th of May 1846, after Disraeli had made the bitter 
speech which branded Peel’s uncreative brain as ‘one long 
appropriation clause,’ Peel stood up to ask why one who had so 
poor an opinion of him, and now attacked him with ‘ envenomed 
opposition,’ should have been so ready to give him his ‘ confi- 
dence’ in the spring—as in Hansard he miscalls it—of 1841. 
Disraeli, remembering the rumours current since he began (at 
first silently) to part from Peel after 1843, remembering also 
Palmerston’s answered railleries, took this as an insinuation that 
revenge for disappointment had been his motive in attack. 
Everyone now knows the facts which disprove the imputation, 
and Peel at the time disclaimed it in the second speech, an 
extract from which has been already given. Peel disclaimed it, 
and yet secretly, it would seem, persisted in hints of vindictive- 
ness.* Still, he disclaimed it, only impugning Disraeli’s initial 
loyalty, and quite unconscious of his own subsequent transforma- 
tions. Disraeli took him also to hint a solicitation for office, 
which he repudiated under the qualifying circumstances which 
suit the allusions in Peel’s letter—the interposal of a third person 
misconceived to be authorised. On this his explanation hinged : 

In 1841 [he said], when the Government was formed, an individual 
possessing, as I believe him to possess, the most intimate and complete 
confidence of the right honourable gentleman, called on me and communi- 
cated with me. There was certainly some conversation—I have certainly 
never adverted to these circumstances, and should not now because they 
were under a seal of secrecy confided in me. There was a communication 
... I can only say this—it was a transaction not originated by me, but 
which any gentleman, I care not how high his honour or spirit, might 
entertain to-morrow. ...I never asked a favour of the Government 

- and as regards myself I never directly or indirectly solicited office. 
...+ It is very possible if in 1841 I had been offered office, I dare say I 
should have accepted it . . . but, with respect to my being a solicitor for 
office, it is entirely unfounded. Whatever occurred in 1841 between the 
right honourable gentleman and myself was entirely attributable to the 
intervention of another gentleman, whom I supposed to be in the confi- 


dence of the right honourable baronet, and I dare say it may have arisen 
from misconception. 





* Cf. Croker’s Correspondence, vol. iii. p. 32: ‘... Tariff, drought—46s. a 
quarter for wheat—quicken the religious apprehensions of some disappointed 


ambitions; and th rejection of applications for office, others.’—Peel to Croker, 
April 22, 1845. 


















May it not well have done so in another sense also? May not 
Peel have only been thinking of the letter that he kept, and 
Disraeli of the intermediary who might have meant so much? 
And, even if it were otherwise, is nothing here due to loose 
memories on either side? One thing is abundantly clear: 
Disraeli’s allegation is borne out by Peel’s letter, and the inter. 
poser, therefore, can have been no ‘ Mrs. Harris’ ; indeed, Peel 
must well have known who he was, and this anonymous figure 
could at any moment have broken silence. What a pin-point, 
under the circumstances, it all is; and could George Washing- 
ton’s proverbial veracity be maintained if hard cases disprove 
long records? The facts are before the reader, and he can decide. 
At the very worst, under the conditions now detailed, Disraeli 
prevaricated, as Peel certainly prevaricated in pretending that 
he did not impute revenge. In disdaining such a mean vindic- 
tiveness, Disraeli apostrophised the House in language which 
- this volume omits. 

‘If I thought,’ he said, ‘the majority of the House believed 
that I was under the influence of motives of this character when 
I rose, I certainly should never rise again in this House.’ These 
words ring true. Are these pages quite fair in proclaiming that 
Disraeli’s ‘ falsehood ’ in the House of Commons ‘ stands,’ or in 
their plea of let-the-politician-without-such-sin-cast-the-first- 
stone, or in their contrast of Peel’s moral with Disraeli’s intel- 
lectual candour? Nobody could belittle Peel’s honour or Disraeli’s 
intellect, but there is a big morality that springs from character 
and purpose, from aspiring will, and this Disraeli undoubtedly 
possessed. Moreover, why should he have gone out of his way 
to fib without necessity? Big men, if they lie, seldom lie for little 
things. He had made the like protests, three years earlier, at 
Shrewsbury, and then he was never contradicted. There was no 
adequate reason why he should have denied ‘solicitation’ or 
have dwelt on independence if in his heart of hearts he was 
insincere. Certainly Peel’s own letter makes for the correctness 
of Disraeli’s statements : ‘It was a transaction not originated by 
me,’ and ‘ whatever occurred was entirely attributable to the in- 
tervention of another gentleman whom I supposed to be in the 
confidence of the right honourable baronet.’ Surely, to quote 
Bolingbroke, ‘ Charity is due to the dead as well as to the living.’ 

Perhaps all this has not quite been realised, nor that, notwith- 
standing many malicious rumours then circulating, no fuss was 
made at the time. A leading article in The Times of the 16th o! 
May 1846 favours Disraeli and ignores this episode. Society wel- 
comed and applauded him more than ever. If there be any solid 
foundation for the story of Peel’s searching that night for 
Disraeli’s letter, not much becomes of that ‘ magnanimity’ with 
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which Disraeli has twice credited him—and once in a classical 
passage. 


The next volume—under whatever guidance—must witness 
the ripeness of his powers and those wonderful pronouncements 
in The Press which reflect his innermost thoughts. How he 
came not ‘only to lead but rule, later developments will pursue. 
Meanwhile he will be watched in place without power, and then 
in power without place. But at all times we shall see that union 
of strong judgment with warm imagination that makes genius 


and hands on its inspiration. 
WALTER SICHEL. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE HOPE OF SMALL FARM HOLDINGS 
UNDER A NEW SYSTEM 


THE Small Landholders Bill has now become law. 

This being the case, it is saddening to feel convinced, basing 
on an intimate knowledge of agriculture and agriculturists in 
Scotland, that the Act cannot appreciably effect the praiseworthy 
object in view. This is all the more regrettable, considering that 
the Government evidently sincerely desired to do what can be 
done to effect a remedy for the depletion of agricultural districts, 
which is gradually becoming more serious. 

' The writer (who happens to have a prolonged and unique 
experience) has for many years strongly advocated small holdings, 
being convinced of the good prospect of intense cultivation, and 
being satisfied that it is attainable in practice, and that it forms 
the only substantial hope of material improvement. Knowing, 
however, that it cannot be secured unless the essential conditions 
are provided, he did all he could to secure them but in vain. It 
was probably well to avoid harassing the passage of the Bill, as 
it was a step in the right direction, and especially as the further 
slight advance that would permit of the object being realised 
could perhaps more easily be made later on. 

It seems imperative now to point out the feature in the Act 
that seems to render failure inevitable ; were it only to show that 
failure of response to the Act does not imply absence of desire 
for, and absence of prospect of small holdings, but only absence 
of acceptance of them in an unacceptable form; also to show 
that the remedy is easy, and that little time and trouble might 
be necessary even now to secure it. The elucidation may also 
serve to show the prudence of applying the Act, in the first place, 
only in an inexpensive and tentative way till the effect is realised, 
when a short supplementary Bill might be passed that would 
really effect what is desired. Much of the information given may 
also be useful in carrying out such a tentative effort. 

The Act contains a provision which comparatively few of 
those who are expected to give effect to it are aware of, for it is 
obscurely stated, yet it is admittedly contained. Farmers and 
farm servants interviewed on the subject have been surprised to 
learn that this provision was in the Bill; they could scarcely 
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believe that it really was so, and, when assured of it, they have 
derisively indicated that the Bill was of no value whatever, and 
not worthy of consideration. Evidently, therefore, this is a blast- 
ing feature, and it is all the more deplorable that its avoidance 
seemed easy. 

There are two general objects of the Act, one which is passing 
out of sight, probably because there is general agreement upon it, 
but none the less has to be held promjnently in view as perhaps 
the most important object—viz. to secure greater production, thus 
adding to the wealth of the nation, as well as to the well-being 
and comfort of those engaged in the industry. The second object 
isone that is becoming more manifest, and more urgent as time 
passes—viz. that it is desirable to avert the depopulation of rural 
districts, to lessen the emigration of the flower of the peasantry, 
and to relieve the excess of population in industrial centres. That 
isa feeling that seems shared by all, and intelligent consideration 
of the situation appears fully to justify this general acceptance. 

The object of this article is to examine what conditions are 
necessary to secure general acceptance of small holdings, and 
hence to affect emigration, and also to show what hope there is of 
the success of small holdings provided satisfactory conditions are 


given. 
DEMAND BASED ON ADJUSTMENT OF POPULATION 


It is desirable in the first place, however, to clear the ground 
by realising in what way, and how far, the population argument 
applies, and what is the actual position of those who are to be 
expected to give effect to the Act. 

The ‘ population’ argument is not that the agricultural land 
is in need of more people to reinstate the better cultivation of 
the land, for the land that is cultivated is cultivated at least as 
well as it used to be, with only the exception that a larger 
proportion is allowed to lie in grass; but this exception does 
not greatly affect the matter, because that increase applies more 
to England than Scotland, to which the Act applies. Nor is it 
based on the hope of higher cultivation of the land than hitherto 
has been attained—at least, that feature is not brought promi- 
nently in view, while many do not believe that it will, or can, 
take place. Nor is it under pity for the farm servants, for 
although such feeling is no doubt held, yet it is insufficient to 
risk arousing the resentment that is associated with a drastic 
change in land tenure. Nor, and this is important, is it under 
compulsion of a demand by farm servants, or at least of any 
formulated demand, or even agitation. No doubt a delusive 
demand may appear by those who are depended on to work out 
the proposal (though even this has not been conspicuous) because 
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there are many who have nothing to lose, whose character, 
ability, and antecedents are not such that the State could risk 
advancing funds to them, who would leap to the offer of getting a 
dwelling-house and farmhouses built for them, and of land to 
use as a croft, just as crofts are used now—i.e. with no better 
cultivation, and less economical cultivation than on large farms; 
but these are mostly the less enterprising men already settled 
in the country, having no intention to leave it, and their oceu- 
pancy of holdings would not therefore affect the population, 
Such a croft, with its drudgery, anxiety, and risk, is regarded 
by the enterprising as a refuge for elderly men, and is not a 
temptation to the young, energetic, deserving men that are 
desired to be kept in the country, or to be brought back to the 
land, and are likely to do well on the land, men with some 
capital to give a guarantee of interested work, and of bringing 
out the possibilities of a small holding, under proper conditions. 

It thus appears that the call for a change, in the interest of 
adjustment of population, arises not so much on behalf of the 
land, or of production, or of the prospective workers, but rather 
from the apprehensive anxiety raised by observing the numerical 
accounts showing the extraordinary emigration, and the evils 
attendant on the congestion in towns and populous places. 
Briefly these evils are want of employment and consequent 
privation, complaint, and ominous signs from what is called 
‘the labour party.’ The observant see other evils arising from 
town life, such as frivolity, waste, want of thrift, old-age poverty, 
increase of parochial relief, low morality, slavish work, occupa- 
tion that alienates from nature and the consequent lowering 
tendencies, as compared with the elevation of thought, indepen- 
dence, self-respect, and health, that go along with work 
associated with nature; but none of these features have been 
conspicuously advanced as reasons for the need to relieve the 
populous places. 

We thus realise that in so far as the population argument 
applies, the desire for a change arises not so much in an actual 
call from the country as in a vague but ominous call from the 
towns, and in apprehension of what the effect may be of the 
emigration of the nation’s best labourers. But we also recognise 
that land-holdings may be established in the country without 
affecting the depopulation, unless the conditions are such as to 
induce the energetic and deserving to remain. 


DEMANDS—DELUSIVE AND REAL—FOR SMALL HoLpInes 
Many may demur to the statement that there is no demand 
by the parties directly interested—for it was one of the main 
arguments for the Bill. All will admit, however, that there is at 
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least no active demand, no organised or formulated demand, and 
po agitation. There was no general sign that the party directly 
interested—the best farm labourers—were enamoured by the 
prospect held out of the cultivation of the soil by themselves. 
They had not initiated any movement ; they looked on passively, 
waiting to see what was enacted. They were like skilled workers 
in an industry waiting for the capitalists to offer work, when 
they would consider (1) whether the work was acceptable, and 
(2) whether each would be rewarded by the quantity and excel- 
lence of his results ; but, being doubtful both whether satisfactory 
results could be achieved and whether such conditions would be 
given as to justify risking an effort to achieve them, they remained 
passive. This being the position, it cannot fairly be said that 
there existed among the prospective workers-out of the Bill any 
real demand ; while, on the other hand, an explanation to them 
of the conditions proposed, would—as is shown farther on—have 
resulted in rejection of the offer by the acceptable men. 

The writer is well acquainted with farming, farmers, and 
farm servants, and he deliberately states this opinion based on 
this intimate knowledge. But he has not limited himself to this 
knowledge. He has sought, by special inquiry in five typical 
parishes, to learn how many farm servants there are within a 
wide area who are in a position to take a small holding, and who 
would be disposed to take it under the conditions offered. And 
he has also inquired of men having life-long experience with 
farm servants and knowing their capacities, circumstances, and 
views. The result of these inquiries went to show that it was 
doubtful if there was even one man in each parish of the kind 
that could be trusted who would avail himself of the offer made 
in the Small Landholders Bill. 

It may therefore clearly be held in view that there is really 
no general demand by the right sort of farm labourers in Scot- 
land for small holdings on any system yet offered by Parliamen- 
tary enactment. 

Evidence from Crown Lands. It may be thought that this is 
directly contradicted by the experience of Lord Carrington’s 
scheme of allotments on the Crown Lands in England. Do not 
let us be misled by this experience. The writer was surprised 
at the success there indicated, and put himself to the trouble to 
make a special investigation, in which he was assisted, by the 
courtesy of Lord Carrington (now Lord Lincolnshire) and the 
Secretary of the Land Revenues Commissioners (in whose charge 
the allotments lie), who showed the plans and areas of each of 
the districts. What was found was this : that the great majority 
of the allotments are held by villagers, and are only of from half 
an acre to five acres in size, and they are around villages of a kind 
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that are abundant in England, and of which there are compara. 
tively few in Scotland. The fact is, that the service system of the 
two countries is essentially different. In Scotland the farm 
labourer almost invariably boards with the farmer or lives in 4 
small cottage on the farm. In England almost invariably the 
labourer does not live on the farm, but in a neighbouring village, 
Now one can easily understand that almost every labourer in that 
village, as well as many small merchants, tradesmen, and others, 
will wish to have from half an acre up to five acres to employ 
himself in his spare time, and to provide home produce—it in- 
volves no outlay on houses and no risk, but is, in fact, a sort of 
free boon readily accepted. It is this fact which accounts for the 
demand in England for small holdings, or rather large gardens, 
and to avoid confusion one should use the distinctive term allot- 
ments. In each of the five Crown Lands in England where 
these allotments have been carried out, the feature above de- 
scribed holds good to a very great extent. With the guidance 
above referred to, the writer selected and visited the one which 
seemed to be least of the village character, and therefore seemed 
most nearly to apply to Scotland, and yet he found that out of 
seventy small holdings, there were only six cases of a kind that 
really applied to the Scottish system of agriculture, by providing 
a holding of such size that a man could employ himself fully 
upon it with any prospect of providing for himself and his 
family. The great majority were held by villagers, and were 
under five acres in extent. To the limited extent that such 
villages of farm labourers exist in Scotland, there would, no doubt, 
be a demand for one to five or ten acres, but that would not 
be a small holding in the sense understood—i.e. dne that alone 
would provide well for a man and his family, and that would 
attract the best men who are leaving the country, and conse- 
quently that would have any effect on depopulation or on 
production. This distinctive meaning of a small holding should 
be kept carefully in view. The numerous applications for land 
to county councils now administering the English Act come 
under the same category by consisting largely of mere village 
allotments. And this may give a semblance of success im 
Scotland. 

Evidence by Congested Districts. Nor can any dependence 
be placed on the results in the congested districts in Scotland of 
the Crofters Act, for it is known that the holdings are nearly 
all of only a few acres, insufficient to maintain a family, the 
holder depending largely on something else, such as fishing, 
kelp-industry, game killing—legal or illegal—serving sportsmen, 
etc. ; also that the result has not been by any means to advance 
agriculture, which is the main prospect of small holdings ; and, 
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finally, that the people there are practically tied to the land by 
sentiment, and rather than leave it will live in a half-starved 
state, or use violent means of redress. 

In short, the demand by smallholders actually has to be created 
by an offer under proper conditions, and the prospect under such 
conditions is such that not only is emigration likely to be checked 
and a healthy peasantry to arise, but the produce of the nation 
is likely to be increased to such an extent as would be a great 
national boon, and greatly lessen the need for imports from 
foreign countries. 

Real Demand. The need for small holdings rests on alto- 
gether higher and broader grounds than that of the parties 
directly concerned. It is realised only by the comparative 
few who discern the immense benefit to the nation by the in- 
creased production that is possible, and the opportunity to place 
the producers in happier and healthier conditions; and also by 
those who deplore the emigration of the flower of Scotland’s 
peasantry, or who fear the ominous features of the unemployed 
in congested towns, and the consequent demands of the Labour 
Party, which may be expected to extend to the country now that 
education and the Press permeate it. 

It is aroused also by the deplorable condition that all intimate 
with life in the country discern—young men and young women 
full of life and hope, yet doomed to serve on farms like serfs, 
brought to grief by natural instinct under deprivation of the 
opportunity of making a home for themselves—for there are no 
houses—and a means of livelihood to bring up a family ; although 
there is land all around waiting for their labour, which, with 
bountiful natural conditions, would yield the means of attaining 
an independent position. Little wonder that they resent the 
situation, and, unable to amend it, move to towns and to the 
Colonies; and little wonder though in time they combine and 
arise against such a necessity. 


VIEWS OF PARTIES INTERESTED 


Considering now the interests of the three parties at present 
on the land, it cannot be said that any one of them hails with 
pleasure the idea of providing a sanctuary for the excess of the 
population in towns, nor even of checking emigration. 

(1) Landlords say: ‘ Leave us alone—we are badly enough 
off with reduced rents; any compulsory system introduced will 
not improve that position, and will take away any prestige or 
pleasure given by possession of land.’ They probably err in 
taking this view, as will be shown later on, but at present that 
isthe view held by many. 

Vou. LXXIEHI—No. 431 M 
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(2) Farmers say: ‘Leave us alone—we need all the land 
we have, and are cultivating it as well as we can to make ends 
meet; reduce our area, and you will reduce our income, and 
the only advantage we would have would be the provision of 
more labourers not fully employed on small holdings, but the 
extension of grass land and modern machinery are making us 
independent of labourers; besides, this, in the long run, will 
increase competition for farms, and thus raise our rents.’ These 
probably also err, for the area of the average farm will not be 
reduced, but only those over 150 acres; besides, farms are con- 
stantly set free by death or retirement, and one such farm 
would provide four or six small holdings. As to competition, 
the small holder, under suitable conditions, will be little dis. 
posed to seek a large farm. 

(3) Farm labourers and crofters have to be considered with 
a discrimination that does not appear to have as yet been given, 
but the safety of advancing capital out of national funds depends 
upon the position of those farm servants who are to be assisted, 
and it is curious how this feature seems to have been ignored, 
if, indeed, it has been discerned. They have to be divided 
into three groups. The first group is what may be called the 
‘ satisfied’ group; it includes two classes—(a) those who have 
no intention of leaving the land, by having practically fixed 
and satisfactory employment which they prefer to the risk ofa 
holding of their own ; (b) those who already have small holdings 
which they are cultivating in the usual way. The second group 
is what may be called the ‘ risky’ group; it includes those who, 
in respect of character or ability, are unfit, or who, by the 
absence of evidence of thrift and perseverance that would be 
shown by the possession of a 100. or 2001. of savings, have not 
earned the claim to have capital advanced to them. At the 
same time, this ‘risky’ group is not hopeless. They have at 
present no incentive to be thrifty. Given the incentive, many 
probably would respond to it. The third group is what may 
be called the ‘hopeful’ group—it is the only group to whom 
it would be safe to advance capital to form a new holding— 
those whose youth, energy, thrift, and perseverance cause them 
at present to seek out better prospects than are held out by 
the cultivation of the land here under present conditions—they 
are the prospective small landholders of whom alone there is any 
prospect of success. 

Now, the first, or ‘satisfied,’ group would no doubt accept 
whatever boon the State is generous enough, and unwise enough, 
to give them, but that would neither relieve the excess of town’s 
population nor affect emigration. The second, or ‘risky,’ group 
would no doubt form a demand, but it would be an unsafe and 
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delusive demand. Many a farm labourer, old or young, with 
little or no capital, will readily accept the offer of a dwelling 
house and other houses, and money to work upon, knowing 
that he has little to lose, trusting to getting a living, and squeez- 
ing something out of the concern on the way; and, when it 
fails, trusting to the fathering of the State that induced him 
to undertake the holding. The State may no doubt be thus 
entrapped. The third, or ‘hopeful,’ group (t.e. the only ‘ safe 
and sound ’ group) say : ‘ What prospect do you hold out to us? 
The hundred-acre farmer finds enough ado to make ends meet, 
therefore what inducement is there to risk our savings, and to 
bear the anxiety of bad seasons and low prices?’ The only 
encouragement is—the State will build a house and steading for 
you, charging you interest. The reply is: ‘My savings would 
thus be spent in providing the working capital and interest— 
what prospect is there that they will not be lost, as in the case 
of even larger farmers? Will the State recoup my capital if 
it is lost, and make up what I would have saved under the 
wage system? Will it, in particular, protect me from raised 
rent if I improve the holding in trying to make it a success? 
If not, we are better with a secure wage here, in the country 
or in towns, or with the better prospects offered by the Colonies.’ 
It will be obvious that some reasonable prospect must be given 
him that his capital will not be lost, and, especially, that he will 
be protected against increased rent arising from his improvement 
of the soil by the superior cultivation on which alone his hopes 
rest. Those who really know farmers and farm servants know 
both the fear of rent (it may be an exaggerated fear, but it is, 
and ever has been, a very influencing fear), and also the rancour - 
from a feeling of injustice associated with increased rent, and 
that it is needless to hope to allay it by argument. 

It may be felt that the writer speaks with an unusual degree 
of confidence, and therefore it may be necessary to show that 
he may fairly claim to do so. He has been in intimate touch 
with all classes of agriculturists all his life, and knows their 
character and mode of thought. In his efforts to pioneer agri- 
cultural education in the North of Scotland he came to know 
well their needs and their capacities ; as Lecturer on Agricultural 
Science in Aberdeen University for many years—a tuition 
carried into almost every vale in the north-east of Scotland—he 
had to deal with the larger aspects of the subject. As to the 
prospects of intense cultivation he has, for over a third of a 
century, been engaged in scientific investigation specially directed 
to the improvement of agriculture, and should therefore know 
what is possible to attain, and the obstacles to its attainment; 
and, having personally directed a farm for five years, he had 
‘M2 
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direct experience of the very class the co-operation of which 
the Landholders Act seeks to secure. 

If, then, the above reasonings represent the situation (and 
it is not believed that they will be gainsaid by any who know 
the parties and the conditions intimately), then a real demand 
cannot be said to exist—on the part of the best farm servants 
—to whom alone the State would be justified in advancing 
capital, and whose acceptance of holdings would alone affect 
the population of either town or country. 


REPELLENT FEATURE OF THE LANDHOLDERS ACT 


What is the vitiating portion of the Small Holders Act? 
It is this—every seven years there is to be a revision of the rent. 
The Bill does not say so in so many words, but all the same 
(see original clauses 7, 12, and 24) it is there—it is admitted 
that it is there. But, it is held that the provision that the 
tenant will be compensated for improvements would meet this 
feature of rent. Unless, however, this provision is specifically 
stated, no one would venture to rely on it; and, even if it is 
specifically stated, it is a value to be settled by arbitration, 
to which so many uncertainties attach, that it would fail to 
give the confidence required. It may be argued that the tendency 
under the Act has been to reduce rather than raise the rent; the 
prospective landholder would reply—that tendency may be re- 
versed. The question that the prospective small holder 
will put is: If the rent is not liable to be raised, why 
have any seven-year revision? With such a revision in 
view the small landholder’s efforts to cultivate highly, and 
to improve his little place, will be handicapped, discouraged, 
and effectually stifled by the foreboding of increased rent. No 
one who knows the farming class can doubt it. This alone is suffi- 
cient to vitiate the whole Bill in the eyes of those who are depended 
upon to make it a success. If anyone really considers that the 
right sort of Scottish farm labourers will enter, with the hearti- 
ness and persistence required for success, into a compact under 
such a provision, it is evident that he does not know the character 
of these men. 

This is so serious a contemplation that it is desirable to 
examine what may seem to justify or require such revision of 
rent. 

PROPRIETARY INTEREST 


Let us look, therefore, at this feature of revision of rents 
with full respect and consideration for the landlord interest. 
It may be argued that if there is no such revision the landlord 
becomes a mere rent charger. Now, what else is he under the 
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\ 
present system, except that he has periodical calls on his capital 
for improvements, that he can choose his tenant, and that at 
certain periods he can expel an objectionable tenant? But the 
only sound consideration in the choice of a tenant is that he 
shall farm well, and the only sound objection possible to a tenant, 
as a tenant, is that he is not cultivating his farm well, for 
common law will keep him right im other respects. If the 
small landholder is not cultivating his land well, he will soon 
ron himself out. His own permanent interest is the best safe- 
guard against such action, and will suffice in the great majority 
of cases ; besides, the Act actually provides that any deterioration 
would be paid for, to the landlord by the Land Commission. 

What interest, therefore, has the landlord in the agricultural 
part of his property but the receipt of rent? Political control, 
and feudal feeling, are now features of the past; the relation of 
farmers to landlords is now almost purely a commercial one; 
the compact once made, the farmer is independent, and his feel- 
ing towards his proprietor is disregard, with, on the part of 
a few, a selfish sycophancy, and, on the part of most, simply 
@ consideration how their compact can at the end of their 
lease be improved advantageously to themselves. As this is a 
state of feeling that the proprietor cannot find any enjoyment 
in, and cannot consider worth fighting for, we are left with 
the only other reason for any desire to be in a proprietor’s posi- 
tion—viz. the prestige of being regarded by one’s friends as one 
who owns a property, one with a country seat, one who can 
give friends a few days’ shooting or fishing. Now, all this can 
be had without placing an incubus on production, or hardship 
on the producer, for fox-hunting does not exist in Scotland, 
and no other sport interferes much with the farmer; once or 
twice a year the landlord or his friends may go over the fields 
in search of rabbits or hares—the small landholder will not 
object to that trifle; hence no hindrance is presented to having 
that pleasure and prestige without detriment to the cultivators — 
of the soil, and to having it without the numberless vexations 
connected with the purely commercial agricultural part of his 
property. 










































Farm FEvs 






It may be gathered from what has been said that what is 
deemed necessary is not only ‘ fixity of tenure’ and ‘fair rent’ 
as given by the Act, but also fixity of rent, and hence surety 
of reaping the value of improvements. How is it to be effected? 
Not, certainly, by cumbrous provisions, as in the Crofters Act. 
It must be remembered that farm servants are not alert, nor 
accustomed to master Acts of Parliament. On the contrary, 
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they are slow, and proverbially cautious; they will wait on for 
years to see how such a complicated thing is going to work out, 
and after all, they will be fearful to enter into a matter under- 
standable only by a lawyer. Now all this is unnecessary, 
because there is a simple and satisfactory system of small hold- 
ings available, which the writer ventures to suggest as one that 
seems to meet all the requirements of all parties concerned, and 
in the simplest form; one that is well known to all, and one 
that need not involve a formidable Bill, but merely a supple- 
mentary clause to the present Act. It would at once be under- 
stood by the whole community, and entered on fearlessly—viz, 
to give small holdings on the well-known feu system, the feu- 
duty to be the present rent, but the feu to be held under a pro- 
vision that would enable the superior to claim it for a residential 
feu, and under a few restrictions to safeguard against the evils 
experienced in other countries. 

What else is the landlord but a rent charger in the case of 
feus—which most landlords are so keen to give, except in the 
case of sporting properties. True, he receives much more for 
the land thus feud for building than could be given for land 
cultivated, but not only is the land for the small landholder, land 
that he can seldom, or never, hope to feu for residential purposes, 
but the usual condition that applies on estates—to have the 
power to resume land to feu for residential purposes, by fully 
compensating the landholder, would give the landlord all the 
prospects that he now possesses. Besides, the landlord, in receipt 
of feu duty, is still the ‘superior,’ and the prestige of the 
superiority , freed from all risk, would surely be equal to superiority 
that involves constant calls for improvements and reductions of 
rent. 

It may be said that landlords would thus lose all hope of 
getting a share of the improved value of the land. But, apart 
from any question as to his right to share the benefit of this 
improvement, is there the remotest prospect, under the present 
system, of his getting any rent over what he now receives? 
If not, then the absolute assurance of that rent under a feu 
system would be a great boon rather than a hardship, for he 
would be largely relieved of taxes, of upkeep of houses, of 
drainage, and other farm outlays, which could, probably in no 
estate, be put at less than 20 per cent. of the rental. 

The writer has made many inquiries of landlords and factors 
on this point, and has elicited the opinion, very emphatically 
pronounced—that with an assurance of the present rent freed 
from all claims for improvements, the landlord would not only 
be satisfied, but highly pleased. 
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Why, then, not meet the difficulty in the simplest and surest 
way to secure success by putting land on a farm-feu system ? 

The feuar has the right of sale of his feu. Nothing less 
than the same right will induce the small farmer to risk his 
money and carry out the improvement on it with the necessary 
energy and persistence to secure success. A bond, binding him 
for life to his small holding, except with the probability of 
incurring loss, is a chain that few, if any, will bind themselves 
with, certainly not the energetic young man from whom success 
is to be expected. The power now given of renouncing his 
holding at a year’s notice, the landlord being obliged to take 
it over, giving him compensation for his improvements, is not 
enough, because while it means compensation for recognised 
improvements, such as drainage, fencing, limeing, manuring, 
&c., it fails on the chief point—viz. compensation for his labour 
and skill in bringing the holding into ‘ good-heart,’ into, as may 
be hoped, a state approaching garden ground, and by which it 
may be worth double the original rent ; even if such improvement 
were to be compensated by arbitration, this would be too un- 
certain a method, it would give rise to misgiving, and check 
free action to do his best unreservedly by the land. There seems 
to be no sound objection to giving this free right of sale ; nothing 
less will secure success, and any foreseeable evils can be guarded 
against easily. 

The few restrictions or conditions that would require to-be 
imposed seem to be as follows : 

(1) The ‘farm-feu’ to be renounced when the landlord re- 
quires it for a ‘ residential-feu’—in which case compensation to 
be given by the landlord for improvements—including improve- 
ments of the soil—to be settled by arbitration, and a fixed sum for 
compulsory removal, as is the system at present in taking off 
part of a farm for feuing. These cases would be so rare that the 
restriction would not be feared, and the compulsory removal 
allowance would meet any doubt. 

(2) Mortgages on small holdings should be ineffective. This 
is a plan that succeeds in other countries. The evils arising from 
mortgaging are well known, but they would be fully checked by 
this simple safeguard. 

(3) Sub-division of small holdings should be prohibited, except 
with special permission of the Land Court. The evils of sub- 
division have been realised in Ireland and other countries. This 
is a restriction that applies to any ordinary sale where special 
conditions call for it, such as the sale of a ship. If the small- 
holder is father of a family, and desires to divide his estate 
equally, and if no member of his family has means or desire to 
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take it over, it has simply to be realised by free sale in the 
market, like any other realisable property, and the desired divi- 
sion among his family can then be made. 

(4) In the event of obvious permanent injury to, or deteriora- 
tion of the soil, the Superior to have the right to call on the Land 
Court, and the Land Court to have the right to cause the feuar 
to improve, or to sell, the feu. Such cases would certainly be 
comparatively rare, as the feuar is the most interested party. 

(5) In the event of bankruptcy, the superior would rank with 
other creditors for his feu-duty. He could thus lose only a pro- 
portion of one year’s feu-duty. 

Briefly, it is considered that the small landholder must, in 
order to secure success, be placed in the same position as an 
ordinary feuar, a system which is well understood and would be 
accepted fearlessly ; he would hold a ‘farm-feu,’ which it would 
be the whole interest of the holder to improve in every direction 
under the fullest and simplest security possible. Lacking these 
two conditions, ‘ fixed rent’ and ‘free sale,’ or, in short, ‘ feu’ 
rights—it seems to follow, from what has been stated, that any 
legislative enactment will be attended with no material success, 
but with a very material waste of national money. 


ADVANCE OF CAPITAL 


Might we expect, then, that the offer of a farm-feu would 
alone effect what is wanted? Very far from it. It is merely 
the first essential stepping-stone to it, for there still remain the 
questions of the farm labourer : How, from the moderate wage I 
have earned, can I be expected to have capital to take a small 
farm? and especially, why should I give up the comparative free- 
dom from anxiety that is assured by a fixed wage, or the attrac- 
tions and the improvement associated with town life? Besides, 
how can I hope to maintain a family on thirty, or even fifty 
acres, when the one-hundred-acre farmer has enough to do to 
make ends meet? 

Let us meet each of these questions on the assumption that 
the above essential condition is given. The first question is 
comparatively easily met, because it is understood that the State 
or Co-operative Banks will advance capital. “Such external pro- 
vision of capital is of course essential. Probably not one 
farm labourer in a thousand could provide what is necessary 
for houses, stock, and food till the first crop is raised. If 
the State is not prepared to advance the capital for the houses, 
and, in deserving cases, part of the working capital, the idea 
of small holdings on any material scale may at once be departed 
from. The prospective landholder should certainly be required 
to provide all or most of the working capital ; it is not only an 
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evidence of his thrift, but it ensures his interest, and this, with 
the hope of future unencumbered possession, would secure his 
whole energy and the co-operation of his family. 

The capital that would be required from the State on such a 
holding for essential houses (arranged for extension later on) is 
assumed to be 2501., while the stocking would require about 2001. ; 
in some cases one-half of the latter might also be advanced by 
the State. The guarantee for this extra advance would be the 
stock which the farmer’s own risk in the business would main- 
tain, but in addition to this there might be a local surveillance 
of a general and unirritating kind, which would so guard against 
improper conduct that cases of loss would probably be rare. 


GENERAL PROSPECT OF BETTER CULTIVATION 


We come now to the second question, and, after having the 
offer of feu-rights as explained, it will be the chief one in the 
mind of the farm labourer. It is, indeed, the crux of the whole 
matter ; and it does not appear to have been given anything like 
the attention needful. The question implies: What hope is 
there that culture on the small scale will yield more than culture 
on the large scale? Let us take the chief plant cultivated as an 
example—viz. oats. The average produce on the large scale is at 
most.five quarters per acre, frequently it reaches seven quarters ; 
but the highest crop got, and that only occasionally and on good 
soil, on the large scale, is about ten quarters per acre, though in 
rare cases and on exceptionally good conditions it has amounted 
to fourteen quarters. The ideal was more nearly reached by the 
writer on a small patch, which gave eighteen quarters per acre, 
and that although the object in view in that trial was not to get 
the heaviest produce practicable. Now between these two figures, 
five quarters and eighteen quarters actually grown, there is a 
large difference for special culture to play into. Surely it is safe 
to say that by the proper and more painstaking cultivation 
possible on the small scale, by the greater intelligence available, 
and that would be brought into play by self-interest, by suitable 
extraneous manure, and by treatment which would bring the dense 
and rough farm-ground into a state approaching garden ground ; 
surely under these conditions one-half of the highest crop 
(eighteen quarters) actually grown—i.e. nine quarters—should 
be reached on the small-holdings scale in a good season, and, 
taking the average of seasons, seven and a-half quarters might 
be safely reckoned on, or 50 per cent. more than the present 
average. There lies—and very moderately stated, really under- 
stated—the real prospect of success in small farming ; but it has 
to be carried out properly, and this demands intelligence, or at 
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least example, interest, energy, and suitable conditions of 
tenure. 

The argument on oat-crop production applies more or less 
sharply to the turnip crop, to the hay crop, and to pasture; it 
applies also to the feeding of cattle as a result of interested 
attention, judicious supplement of artificial food from the 
calf stage to the selling stage, and, as far as practicable, stall. 
feeding. The subject is developed farther on, but it is necessary 
before entering on details to have a basis for calculation. 


S1zE or HoLpIna 


For the other question here arises : What should be the area of 
small holdings? And on this point, also, fatal errors may arise, 
It should be as large as will give full employment to one man 
(aided occasionally by one or two members of his family), and 
to one horse, and as will maintain comfortably a fair-sized family. 
A smaller acreage implies that he will give part of his labour 
elsewhere, which is to. make his income precarious, to distract 
his attention, and to cause the partial neglect of what should 
fully occupy him ; besides, the cost of dwelling-house would be 
the same for very small as for small holdings; and the cost of 
farmhouses would be not much less. On the other hand, the 
holding should be no larger than will meet these requirements, 
otherwise the burden of horse labour will be greater, and the 
land will not be brought into the high state of cultivation desired, 
which indeed will take not a few years to accomplish. After 
full consideration of this subject the writer has come to the con- 
clusion (and it has not been altered after thought and discussion 
during many years) that it cannot be much less, and should not 
be much more, than thirty acres. Indeed, it would be contrary 
to individual rights for anyone to get perpetual farming right to 
more area than he can and does thoroughly, i.e. intensely, 
cultivate. 


PROSPECT OF BETTER CULTIVATION (MORE DETAILED) 


It would prolong this article to enter into full detail of the 
arrangement for occupying and carrying on such a holding, but 
the subject has been worked out by the writer in detail (and he 
has personally directed a farm for several years), carefully avoid- 
ing any over-estimate of crops or cattle, giving full allowance for 
every outlay, and charging fully for rent, deterioration, and 
interest on houses and on capital sufficient to wipe off the capital 
in about thirty years; and it may surprise many to learn that it 
gives hope, on rational grounds, of leaving a margin which would 
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make the net profit from the thirty acres, in cash and in kind, 
qual at least to the income of a skilled tradesman in town earn- 
ing 408. per week, 104I. yearly ; and this, with the advantage of 
being his own master, of living a healthy life, not necessarily 
wnnected with drudgery, and of gradually becoming practically 
the possessor of his holding. By some means assure the farm 
grvant of this, and emigration is stopped, congestion in towns is 
gadually relieved, national production and wealth is greatly 
increased, and the grievous conditions that are rendering country- 
life hateful to our best young men are removed. 

When it is mentioned that credit is not taken in this calcula- 
tion for the production of more than six quarters of oats, two 
tons of hay, and twenty tons of turnips per acre it will be seen that, 
0 far as plant-produce is concerned, the calculation is not based 
on fanciful ideal crops, and the same safety in calculation may 
be indicated when it is mentioned that the outlay includes 16l. 
for manure and 30lI. for artificial cattle food, which, with seven- 
teen acres of pasture properly managed, assumes the sale yearly 
of four to six good two-year-old cattle finished off for the market. 
If the last item is supposed to be somewhat high, it must be 
remembered that it is on a system superior to that which is 
carried out, as a rule, on ordinary farms, and is actually practised 
by the best feeders—viz.assistance with artificial food (from birth 
to the selling stage) to the extent of an outlay of 1l. for every 
acre, or 301. on this supposed small holding, and with, as far as 
possible, stall-feeding. Those who imagine that the cattle-feed- 
ing feature is estimated high, will admit that it is probably 
neutralised by the estimate of crops being foo low under the 
improved cultivation and greater manuring. Poultry, pigs, and 
dairy produce are taken advantage of, but only to such an extent 
as will not cause the farmer’s wife to be burdened, one-half of 
the cows being suckled each by two calves to provide four or six 
yearlings. It is desirable that the farmer’s wife should not be 
brought into the work more than is absolutely necessary, but that 
she should be essentially the housewife, with only such limited 
attention to, say, two or three cows, a few pigs, and poultry to 
use up the waste, as would not detract from her attention to her 
natural calling of the house and her family. So desirable is this 
feature of not making the wife a farm drudge, that a wage is 
reckoned in the outlay for a hired servant in case of need, but 
such wage, of course, would reduce the net profit from 40s. to 
about 33s. weekly. A weak point that may be imagined is that 
the system involves the aid of only one horse, as it seems to imply 
co-operation with another farmer for the use of a second horse, or 
the use of a bullock in the heavier operations of the farm. But 
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this is unnecessary, as the heaviest implement used would be the 
plough, and one-horse ploughs, that perform excellent work, ar 
now obtainable. 

It may thus be seen that the basis for the hope that culture 
on the small scale would yield more than culture on the large 
scale is the general result of conditions of land tenure sufficiently 
satisfactory to rouse the untrammelled interest of the whole 
family of the landholder by having the certainty that the full 
benefit of every effort will be got; also to rouse his intelligence, 
and thus gradually lead him to adopt systems that the larger 
farmer does not dare to adopt, for instance, the purchase of 
artificial food to the extent of 1l. per acre over the whole farm— 
at present only about one-sixth of this is given, and often none 
at all. In addition to the highest cultivation of the land, he will 
combine, on a small scale, the benefit of the dairy system (to the 
extent of, say, three cows yielding three calves, other three calves 
to be purchased from dairy-cow feeders), with the benefit of the 
best feeding systems. The risk of bad seasons would be limited, 
as his acreage under the plough would be only one-third of his 
total area, and this would enable him to adopt methods to avoid 
loss that could not be adopted on the large scale ; while his work 
will be freely adapted to the immediate requirements, working on 
occasion from dawn to sunset, at other times at leisure, instead 
of being limited to the fixed hours of service on large farms. 

But another and even greater hope possible on the small scale 
rests in his radical improvement of the soil. What one acre will 
do thoroughly well tilled and manured is shown by the fact that 
many a gardener lives on the produce of one or two acres, 
benefiting, no doubt, from ability to sell the produce at high 
prices. The value of the produce of such a small area with such 
facilities is, of course, much greater than could be obtained in a 
similar area of ordinary farm land. It is not contemplated that 
the small landholder will act like a market gardener by the sale 
of produce at special prices ; but it is certainly contemplated that 
he will have an acre of garden ground that he would treat in a 
special way in the spare time during: which the other nine acres 
under the plough do not call for his work. This acre he would 
trench (i.e. the double-digging system which goes deeper than 
by ordinary digging, or by the plough, without bringing injurious 
matter to the surface, and gets rid of the injurious matter 
frequently accumulated between the soil and the sub-soil), which 
would enable the plants to go freely further downwards, not 
merely for more food but for a greater and more continuous supply 
of moisture, and thus to be independent of dry seasons. He 
would lime and heavily manure this acre with the large excess of 
dung that he would have from his horse, his six yearlings, his six 
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cows, his pigs, and his poultry. Every year this process should 
take place upon a new acre of the farm, until gradually the whole 
farm would resemble the state of garden ground which would 







“ulture produce much heavier crops ; and, as is well known, heavy crops 
large improve the land, if those materials that are present in the soil 
“rently in limited quantity and carried off yearly (phosphate and potash) 
whole are supplemented by manure, as would be done in this case by 






the 161. of manure yearly purchased; such manure would be 
spread chiefly over the small portion of the farm under the plough, 
while the larger portion of pasture would be enriched by the 
increased cattle excrement, and come in to receive the artificial 
manure as it fell into the rotation. 

It will be seen that this is beyond what could be done on the 
large scale, but it is possible on the small scale. The calculation 
on which the return of 40s. per week, in cash or in kind, is based, 
assumes only six quarters of oats per acre, and the other crops 
in the same proportion ; but that the return from the soil, thus 
greatly improved, would give nine quarters per acre in ordinary 
seasons, or about 100 per cent. more than the present average 
crops, cannot be doubted, and is borne out by actual practice. 

















SELECTION OF SMALL HOLDINGS 


Judicious and fair selection should be made in carrying out 
the provisions of a Landholders Act. It would not do for officials 
in an official way to select thirty acres where they like, and say 
to the farm labourer desirous of a small holding : ‘ You want thirty 
acres, there they are.’ The applicant for a small holding should 
be allowed to choose his parish, and he may even suggest a few 
farms off which thirty acres might be taken to suit him, although 
it might often be impossible to fall in with that suggestion. 












in a 
that Further, it will not do for the farmer from whom thirty acres 
sale is to be taken, to indicate the part that is to be given, nor for the 






prospective landholder to insist on any particular part. The 
farmer would naturally select the worst part of his farm, and the 
applicant would select the best part. It would be for an impar- 
tial and competent person to fix upon a part that would give 
average soil and conditions. 









INDEPENDENCE OF IMPORTS 






A cognate and most important feature in connexion with this 
subject is the enormous increase in the wealth of the nation by 
the possibility of the nation being rendered practically indepen- 
dent of foreign imports as a result of the better utilisation of 
the land. The subject is too complex, and to enter into it would 
require more space than is available here; but that there is a 
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substantial foundation for the prospect might easily be shown, 
and in the hands of what Carlyle described as the ‘ capable man’ 
there would be little difficulty in securing it. 


SUMMARY 


(1) Any objections held to small holdings by landowners and 
present farmers seem to be more apparent than real ; the change, 
properly carried out, would probably turn out to be a boon rather 
than a hardship. 

(2) The offer of small holdings to farm labourers is useless— 
i.e. it would not be accepted by the acceptable offerees, and 
would therefore involve an enormous waste of public money— 
unless there is given security of tenure at a fixed rent and free 
sale, just as in an ordinary feu. The ordinary feu system would 
secure these conditions in the simplest form, coupled with re- 
strictions against mortgaging, and also against sub-division except 
by sanction of the Land Court, and with power by the landlord 
to resume the land for a residential-feu, and a safeguard to 
ensure his perpetual feu-duty. 

(3) The small holding should be about thirty acres—more 
would be beyond one man’s power, without involving extra 
charges which would suffice for a much larger holding, and hence 
would not be economical; less would be insufficient to secure 
full work and independence to one man, aided by one or two 
members of his family. 

(4) The small landholder should provide at least a goodly part 
of the capital, but it would stultify the application of the Act if 
the capital insisted on from him is much more than 1001. for 
thirty acres, and hence the nation must provide, under safe 
guarantee, the other 1001. required for stocking, as well as 2501. 
for buildings arranged for future extension, such advances to be 
at such a rate of interest as would wipe off the capital in about 
thirty years. 

(5) The prospect of success under these conditions is such that 
the small holder would have a net income equal to that of a 
skilled tradesman in town, and he would be able to save as much 
as would gradually enable him either to extend his houses or to 
clear off the advances. 

(6) This prospect of success is based not only on the entire 
interest and energy of the family, and the possible combination 
of greatest production in land-cultivation and cattle-feeding, 
but also on the facility for gradually bringing the small holding 
into a state approaching garden condition, by which the laud- 
holder’s produce, and consequently the produce of the nation, 
would be very largely increased; at the same time giving the 
landholder and his family a fixed home, independence, health, 
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work, and freedom from the debasing fascinations of populous 
places, and thus leading to life with a better realisation of its 
objects and duties. 

(7) As the conditions of a feu are so simple and so well 
mown in Scotland, and so acceptable, all that was necessary to 
secure this—probably the only method to secure success—was a 
short supplementary clause in the Small Holdings Act, and all 
that is now necessary is a short supplementary Act. Till it is 
secured, it is considered that there will be certain disappointment 
in attaining the object of the Act, that great waste of money 
will be involved in the effort to attain it, and that in the first 
place, therefore, the effort should be tentative and limited. 


Proor oF SUCCESS OR FAILURE 


In a very short time the success or failure of the Act 
should be shown, for if successful, that success should be readily 
demonstrated in several ways. In the first place, by an almost 
immediate general stoppage of emigration ; second, by a reason- 
able number at once being drawn from the town; and third, by 
an immediate and gradually increasing demand for small hold- 
ings in the country. Let us see what may reasonably be expected 
ifthe present Act is really based on conditions consistent with 
success. 

We look not only to farm servants, but to farmers’ sons. 
The family of every farmer may be put at six (say three sons 
and three daughters), and, as one son naturally fills his father’s 
place, two can take small holdings; hence there should be a 
demand in the proportion of two, but let us say only one, to 
each present farmer. Let us reduce further, and say that in 
only one-half of these farms is there a son anxiously looking out 
for future occupation in farming suitable to his means; this 
gives twenty-five prospective farmers’ sons—reckoning the 
average amount of farmers in each parish at fifty. As to farm 
servants, there are about fifty farmers in each parish on an 
average, engaging about 150 servants. Let us say that only 
ten of these (it is far too small a number) are disgusted with 
the prospect here, have saved some money, and are emigrating. 
And finally let us assume three late farm servants and others in 
town returning to the country. This gives a total of thirty- 
tight persons for each parish, on an average, desirous of having 
& small holding if it were given under satisfactory conditions. 
Hence in the largest agricultural county of Scotland—Aberdeen- 
shire—in which there are eighty parishes, there should be 3040 
demands, not for mere allotments—the demand for which should 
not be allowed to mislead—but for small holdings as previously 
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defined, and such as alone will effect the object desired. Are 
there thirty? Are there even three? It is understood there are 
not even this number, and yet there has been ample time. And 
still emigration is going on to such an extent that farmers are 
finding the greatest difficulty in securing servants. 

It ought not, therefore, to be inferred that, because there is 
little demand for smal! holdings under the new Act, there is little 
demand for small holdings really. Until the system is offered 
on an acceptable basis it would be unreasonable to expect any 
material response. 

Able and earnest men are doing their best to carry out the 
Act, but, under its prescribed conditions, it must, it would seem, 
be limited to exceptional cases and exceptional places. This is 
worse even than nothing, because it gives the impression that 
the deplorable state of affairs is being dealt with, while actually it 
is untouched, and this erroneous impression causes it to be neg- 
lected by those who could remedy the situation. 

The writer suggests that success can be attained only by 
giving not merely fixity of tenure as is now given, but also fixity 
of rent, given in such a way as will exclude all complication and 
remove all uncertainty ; and that this might most easily be done 
by adopting the simple ‘farm feu’ system here outlined, which 
could be secured by a short supplementary Act. 


T. JAMIESON, 
Director of Agricultural Research, 
Glasterberry, Aberdeen. 
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MYSTICAL EXPERIMENTS ON THE 
FRONTIERS OF EARLY CHRISTENDOM 


Ir is with some hesitation that I venture to invite attention 
for a brief space to the consideration of certain experiments 
of a mystical or quasi-mystical nature which are so foreign to 
the general temper and practical interests of our own day that 
few have the patience to give them a hearing, much less to 
bestow upon them any serious thought. 

The illustrations of these experiments are drawn from the 
distant past, from documents of the earliest centuries of our era, 
from fragments of traditions of schools or movements which 
have long ceased to be. These documents and fragments are 
now generally regarded as possessing a purely historical or 
teligio-historical interest at best. I would venture to think, 
however, that they need not necessarily be disposed of in so 
summary a fashion. 

For to-day in the East there exist somewhat similar prac- 
ticees—in method if not in form—among the numerous phases 
there of ecstatic religion and mystical and psychical experimen- 
tation and training. In the West also of late widespread interest 
has been aroused, not only in the commoner phenomena of 
extra-normal psychology and the lower phases of psychical 
research, but also in the far more important subject of the 
psychology of the higher phases of religious experience. Not 
only so, but endeavours are being made by many deliberately 
to induce in themselves extra-normal psychical and _ psycho- 
physiological states by adopting or adapting some of the mystical 
practices of the ancients of the West or of the still living tradition 
of such disciplines in the East. 

Indeed, one of the most remarkable phenomena of our day 
is the rising flood of psychism which is inundating us on all 
sides; and it has been well said that to-day it is no longer the 
old-fashioned crude materialism of a quarter of a century ago 
but the new-fashioned subtler materialism of no little in psychism 
with which the Churches have now chiefly to reckon. 

We are all aware of the dangers and delusions of such 
psychical and psycho-physiological states and how these are to 
Vou. LXXIII—No. 431 177 N 
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be kept apart from the true spiritual content of mysticism at 
its best. It is, however, very difficult to draw a hard and fast 
line of demarcation between some of the higher psychical and 
the genuinely beneficent religious mystical states regarded ag 
degrees of immediate revelation of the Divine Presence, the 
source of all blessing and certitude. 

My illustrations are, with one important exception, taken 
from purely Pagan sources, but all are from circles of a deeply 
religious nature. The end of all the experiments is the same— 
namely, union or fellowship in some measure with what the 
worshippers believed to be truly divine and beneficent. 


I 


The first illustration is taken from the tradition that bears 
the honorific name of Thrice-greatest Hermes. From a careful 
study of the extant tractates and fragments of this Trismegistic 
literature, I venture to suggest that when we read of Hermes 
and of Tat, of Asclepius and of Ammon, we are not dealing 
with the names of historical individuals, but with the general 
titles of types or degrees of mystical knowledge. 

When, for instance, we find Tat, Asclepius and Ammon 
gathered together to listen to the discourse or instruction of 
Hermes, we are assisting at a typical meeting, and not reading 
the record of an historical gathering. Ammon seems to stand 
for the ruler, the magistrate, the man of affairs; Asclepius for 
the thinker, the philosopher, the man of science ; and Tat (who 
is always represented as the youngest) for the one who has in 
him naturally the greatest promise of the development of seer- 
ship and of the mystical faculty. It is Tat who, when he has 
had this faculty properly developed in him, succeeds to the 
kathedra as a full Hermes. 

Hermes (Eg. TexuT1, THOTH), as we learn from Jamblichus, 
or whoever was the writer of the treatise De Mysteriis, was a 
name common to all priests. But in the Trismegistic tradition 
we are not dealing with the rank and file of priests, but with 
@ special order of contemplatives. In these withdrawn circles 
devoted to contemplation and stern moral discipline, the specially 
distinguished title Thrice-greatest Hermes thus came to mean 
one who was believed to have reached the privilege of immediate 
contact with the Divine Mind, the Mind of all masterhood, or 
Shepherd of men (Poimandrés), by whom the purified will or 
spiritual nature of the striver for perfection was thought to be 
enlivened and enlightened and finally made wholly good. 

Even the more general instruction was imparted under con- 
ditions of secrecy and in a withdrawn, mystical and religious 
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atmosphere. We remember how, in his treatise On the Con- 
templative Life, Philo tells us with what rapt attention the 
Therapeuts listened to the instruction and exegesis of their pre- 
sident, how they hung on his words in religious silence in their 
meeting-hall. So too with the Pomandrists. But plain and 
simple as were the ceremonies of the Therapeuts, those of the 
Hermetists seem to have been still more so. They met for 
instruction in a sacred place, an adytum or shrine, which was 
apparently set apart solely for this purpose, and where they 
believed they could create conditions suitable for the reception 
of the inspiration of the Divine Mind by the instructor and 
for the handing of it on to the pupils—a common harmonious 
atmosphere of thought, goodwill and aspiration in which the 
speaker and the hearers could be respectively the transmitter 
and recipients of a Divine influence. The presiding Hermes, 
who had enjoyed communion with the Greatness in solitary 
ecstasy, believed that in such moments of common aspiration 
he could be overshadowed by the Divine Mind, and the lesser 
Hermeses, who had never attained to such immediate union, 
hoped in this way to be made partakers mediately of the holy 
influence. This at any rate is what I conceive to be the idea 
of the writer, or rather redactor, of The Perfect Sermon, who 
assembles the three with the Trismegistos in the adytum, and 
adds : 

And when the sacred group of four was now complete with piety and 


with God’s goodly presence—to them, sunk in fit silence reverently, their 
souls and minds pendent on Hermes’ lips, thus Love Divine began to 


speak.? 

All I contend for here is, not that the extant Perfect Sermon 
was actually delivered historically under such circumstances, but 
that the writer is handing on a tradition of how such instruction 
was imparted in the inner circles of the school. 

Now, if I am right in concluding that in the adyta a Trisme- 
gistos was not made by election or by the conferring of outward 
degrees by his fellows, but, just as with the ‘prophet’ in the 
early Christian churches, was chosen of the Spirit; if I am not 
mistaken in thinking that a teacher of this way was called 
Thrice-greatest not only because he was capable of receiving 
some measure of illumination, but as being one who was believed 
to have reached a very definite stage of union so that he was 
regarded as a theodidact, and that a Tat was one who had the 
mystical faculty as it were in embryo—the chief point of interest 
is that throughout the whole range of the literature we can 
find no psychic recipes for forcing the development of this 
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faculty, but only the soberest directions for moral and intellectual 
purification. It must, however, be noted that in one of the 
oldest deposits of the literature, the Virgin of the World (Kopn 
Kécpov) treatise, where the narrative is put in the mouth of 
Isis, there is reference to a stage of mystic instruction or per- 
fecting ‘in the dark,’ which seems to mean the reception of the 
face-to-face tradition of the school in a state of trance. This 
is closely connected with the seeing of the ‘mystic spectacle’ 
which is elsewhere referred to in the words ‘But when the 
Sun did rise for me, and with all-seeing eyes I gazed upon the 
hidden mysteries of that New Dawn and contemplated them.’? 
It may be that in the beginnings, when the Trismegistic tradi- 
tion was in closest touch with Egyptian ‘ wisdom,’ as it was 
called, there were many modes of forcing on psychic states, but 
in the later developments of this tradition all traces of them 
have disappeared. There is, however, one tractate of the Corpus 
Hermeticum, which now bears the title ‘The Secret Sermon on 
the Mountain,’ that purports to give the means whereby the 
‘Tat,’ or initiand, after he has made himself a ‘stranger to the 
world,’ has for the first time imparted to him the inner instrue- 
tion concerning the nature of spiritual Rebirth or Regeneration 
—which was regarded as one of the chief secrets, if not the chief 
secret, of the school. Hermes and Tat are alone, presumably 
in the adytum. To Tat’s repeated prayer that Hermes will at 
last, after so many trials and proofs of serious purpose, explain 
to him the manner of Rebirth, the Trismegistos, the spiritual 
‘father,’ or god-father, gives the following striking and com- 
passionate answer to his spiritual ‘son’ : 

What may I say, my son? I can but tell thee this. Whene’er I se 
within myself the Simple Vision brought to birth out of God’s mercy, I 
have passed through myself into a Body that can never die. And now 
I am not what I was before; but I am born in Mind. The way to do this 
is not taught.* 

They who are thus born are children of a Divine race, Sons 
of Mind. ‘This race, my son, is never taught; but when He 
willeth it, its memory is restored by God.’* It is the ‘ Way of 
Birth in God.’ * 

Tat is in despair that he can ever attain to such a Birth; 
he fears he is incapable of so marvellous a transmutation. But 
Hermes encourages him, not by giving him any detailed direc- 
tions, but by the confident assertion of the fact based on his 
own experience, and present in him at that moment : 

Nay, God forbid, my son! Withdraw into thyself and it will come 
Will, and it comes to pass. Throw out of work the body’s senses, and thy 
Divinity shall come to birth.‘ 


7 Cp.K. K. §§ 19 and 4. * 0. H. xiii. 3. * Ibid. 2. 
* Ibid. 6. * Ibid. 7. 
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Thereon follows a solemn rite of invocation on the part of 
Hermes. By reason of the state of power in which he holds 
himself, by help of the Presence with which he is now con- 
sciously united, he invokes the Virtues that they may come and 
drive out the Vices in Tat. So potent is this invocation that for 
the moment Tat shares in the purified and expanded conscious- 
ness of Hermes and realises the nature of the spiritual Rebirth, 
and receives the ‘tradition ’ of the mystery which he had prayed 
Hermes at the beginning to set forth either ‘in speech’ or 
‘in the secret way.’ ’ 

Here again I do not hold that there is anything of an his- 
torical nature in this recital ; except in so far that a true mystical 
narrative is historical for all time. I prefer to believe that it 
records the belief or tradition of the school that one who had 
the mystic consciousness properly developed could by some such 
solemn rite, under appropriate conditions, impart to one who 
had the faculty latent and had fitly prepared himself, a ‘ begin- 
ning’ or ‘start’ or ‘initiation’ that would induce at least 
momentary insight into the mystery of the Divine Presence, 
or at any rate establish conscious contact of some kind with that 
Presence. 

We may to-day talk learnedly about ‘suggestion,’ and 
imagine that we have thus dismissed the ‘hallucinations’ of 
the ecstatic into the limbo of the inconsiderable; but ‘ sugges- 
tio’ seems to be a very inadequate label for a tremendous 
power of which as yet we know next to nothing. I would 
myself believe that one of the manifestations of this power is 
what may be termed spiritual or mystical contagion ; and though 
I hold that there is no absolute need of any human intermediary, 
I equally believe that such beginnings may be greatly facilitated 
by human transmission, though always under Divine benediction. 

I need hardly say that I have in the above rough note but 
touched the fringe of the matter even within the confines of 
the Trismegistic literature alone; but I must hasten on to my 
next illustration. Before doing so, however, I cannot refrain 
from pointing out that though the general standpoint of the 
Hermetic contemplatives (as was and is the case with so many 
other schools of mystics) was that of an ascetic dualism, the 
consummation for which they strove was not imagined as some 
remote state high up in the sky, or in the incurious realms of 
the purely intelligible, or in some other phase of abstraction, 
but was conceived rather as capable of fulfilment here and now 
on earth, as the realisation of an abiding Presence, and the 
constant revelation of a purpose and of a good purpose in all 
things. At any rate, this is how I would venture to interpret 

“i. ae 2. 
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the following passage, one of the most beautiful and suggestive, 
to my mind, that has ever been written : 

The greatest bad there is, is not to know God’s Good; but to be able 
to know Good, to will, to hope, is a Straight Way, the Good’s own Path, 
both leading there and easy. 

If thou but sett’st thy foot thereon, ’twill meet thee everywhere, ‘twill 
everywhere be seen, both where and when thou dost expect it not—waking, 
sleeping, sailing, journeying, by night, by day, speaking, and saying 
naught. For there is naught that is not image of the Good.* 


II 


We now pass to the consideration of a mystical experiment 
that the modern mind regards with much disfavour and as at 
best a magnificent delusion or illusion, at any rate in the form 
or forms in which it was anciently conceived. 

It is well known that the mystics of this age, and for long 
previously and long after, believed firmly in the reality of a 
very definite world-order, a cosmic scheme of worlds or spheres, 
with which they felt themselves intimately related in their own 
constitutions as microcosms of this macrocosm. 

To-day the marvellous advance made by physical science in 
the observation of astral phenomena and the mapping-out of 
the celestial bodies and spaces has apparently for ever dismissed 
this fond notion, at any rate in any form in which it has been 
hitherto conceived. But I have never been able to persuade 
myself that the fundamental notion or general idea at the back 
of this belief of the ancients can be altogether disposed of. It 
is of course certain that the various schemes of the cosmic 
organism or world-machine imagined by the philosophers and 
mystics of antiquity are very far indeed from the facts revealed 
by our modern instruments ; nevertheless, their speculations may 
in some way have contained faint adumbrations or symbolisms 
of the inner nature of the world-order that could serve the pur- 
pose of the Divine Wisdom, and be made use of by Providence 
as means of education for the human race and of intensification 
of the spiritual life. I would even go so far as to believe that 
God is so ungrudging of Himself that He pours out His spiritual 
blessings on the devout worshipper by means of whatever forms 
the worshipper’s poor intellect can construct, quite irrespective 
of his correct knowledge of physical science. 

(a) My first illustration of the mode of this mystical experi- 
ment of what may be called the ‘cosmifying’ of the conscious- 
ness is taken from Philo.” 

Philo is treating of the symbolism of the sacred vestments 
and ornaments, and especially of the ‘logion’ (the Urim and 

* 0. 8. zi. 21. * De Vit. Mos. iii. 14. 
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Thummim), of the High Priest. This symbolic clothing and 
adornment typified that the true priest was vitally invested with 
the cosmic robe, or consciously possessed of a celestial and 
immortal body, being ‘clothed upon’ with a vital surround of 
glory and power like unto the glories and powers of the great 
body of all things. Philo tells us that the explanation of the 
way of putting on this spiritual vesture constituted the whole 
‘preliminary instruction’ of the Therapeut or Servant of God, 
and continues : 

If he cannot be worthy of Him who made the cosmos, he should never- 
theless without ceasing strive to be worthy of that cosmos; for when he has 
been clothed with its likeness, he is bound forthwith, by carrying about the 
image of the model in his head [we should say in his ‘ heart’ rather], of 
his own self to change himself as though it were from man into the nature 
of the cosmos—nay, he who speaks on truth ought to speak truth !— 
be himself a little cosmos. 

The idea that man is a potential universe is common to 
many mystic circles in both East and West, and much has 
been written on the subject. Doubtless much that has been 
written is in its details foolishness. I would nevertheless hold 
to it that there is some truth in the main idea. But however 
this may be, it is a fact that some of the greatest intellects of 
antiquity have not only held this view but have deliberately set 
to work to realise themselves in this ‘ cosmic’ mode. 

(b) Take, for example, Plotinus. We have all read of his 
‘ecstasis,’ and have been somewhat puzzled as to the precise 
methods he pursued to attain to what he considered the con- 
summation of mystic consciousness. He may have tried many 
methods, or have been content simply to strive in every way to 
purify himself, waiting for the gift of grace which is said to 
have been bestowed upon him on four occasions during 
Porphyry’s discipleship. I, however, cannot help thinking that 
there was one special method which he recommended, and which 
he had therefore presumably often experimented with himself ; 
for in treating of the nature of ‘ Intelligible Beauty’ he writes 
as follows *° 

Let us, then, form a mental image of this cosmos with each of its parts 
remaining what it is, and yet interpenetrating one another, [imagining] 
them altogether into one as much as we possibly can—so that whatever 
one comes first into the mind as the ‘one’ (as, for instance, the outer 
[most] sphere [of fixed stars]),there immediately follows also the sight of 
the semblance of the sun, and together with it that of the other stars [or 
planetary spheres], and the earth and sea, and all things living, as though 
in one transparent sphere—in fine, as though all things could be seen in it. 

Let there, then, be in the seal some semblance of a sphere of light 
[transparent], having all things in it, whether moving or still, or some of 
them moving and others still. 


1° Bnnead V. viii. cap. ix., 550A-D. 
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And holding this [sphere] in the mind, conceive in thyself another 
[sphere], removing [from it all idea of] mass; take from it also [the idea of] 
space, and the phantom of matter in thy mind; and try not to imagine 
[merely] another sphere less massive than the former. 

Then invoking God who hath made [the reality] of which thou holdest 
the phantom [in thy mind], pray that He may come. 

And may He come with His own cosmos, with all the gods therein— 
He being one and all, and each one all, united into one, yet different in 
their powers, and yet in that one manifold all one. 

Nay, rather, the One God in all [the gods], for that He never falleth 
short [of His own Self], though all of them are [from Him]. And they 
are all together, yet each again apart, being in a state transcending all 
extension, and possessed of forms that no sense can perceive. 

For otherwise, one would be in one place, another in another, and 
[each] be ‘each,’ and not ‘all’ in itself, without parts other from the 
others and [other] from itself. 

Nor is each whole a power divided and proportioned according to a 
measurement of parts; but each whole is. the all, all power, extending 
infinitely and infinitely powerful—nay, so vast is that [Divine world-order], 
that its very ‘ parts’ are infinite, 

Here it is to be noticed that the mental experiment of 
imagining the ‘ phantom’ of the sensible cosmos as conceived 
of by the best ‘science’ of the day is but the preliminary to 
a purely religious act, without which the experiment will fail. 
Plotinus does not say that even then ecstasis will necessarily 
follow ; that consummation is still dependent upon the good 
pleasure of the Deity. He prays that the Divine Presence may 
manifest itself; then, and only then, will there be any realisa- 
tion of the Divine or intelligible world-order, the nature of 
which he tries to suggest on the basis of his own experience. 


III 


(a) If, on the one hand, the Later Platonic school was in 
contact with the Trismegistic tradition, as we are definitely 
informed by the writer of the treatise On the Mysteries, which 
is traditionally ascribed to Jamblichus, we know that on the 
other hand these mystical philosophers were deeply interested 
in the religion of Mithras and its mysteries. 

It has always seemed to me that men who were saturated 
with the high philosophy of Plato, Aristotle and Plotinus, and 
who were acquainted with the lofty teaching of the Hermetic 
discipline, could not have taken part in the Mithriaca if these 
mysteries had possessed no deeper content than what we can 
gather from the very fragmentary literary references, inscriptions, 
and figured monuments that have come down to us. This impres- 
sion has been strengthened, to some extent, at any rate, by the 
allied Liturgy which Dieterich, in 1903, disinterred from the 
great Paris Magic Papyrus 574." 

4 Suppl. grec de la Bibl. Nat. 
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It is true that even when Dieterich has removed from the 
text what he considers to be the overworkings and elaborations 
of the Egyptian magical school, there still remains a number of 
dements of a theurgical and magical nature, breathings and 
mutterings and invocations replete with barbara nomina and 
yowel-chants, which are very distasteful to the modern religious 
mind. It is, however, the fond of the liturgy solely that con- 
cerns Our immediate interest and purpose. This liturgy, or 
rather ritual, plainly forms no part of a general rite for a con- 
gregation of mystae. Two individuals only take part in it, of 
whom the one simply hands it on to the other, and leaves that 
other alone to celebrate it. It is thus essentially a solitary 
experiment of personal religion, a private sacramentum, or 
dynamis, as it is called ; that is to say, a ‘ craft’ or art, whereby 
it was believed the initiand could be brought into personal con- 
tact with the Saviour-god, whether called Mithra or by any 
other name, who first transforms the mortal fateful nature of the 
purified suppliant into a glorious body of freedom and immor- 
tality, and finally unites him to himself. 

The highest degree of the Mithriaca was that of the Fathers 
or Eagles, sometimes also called the Hawks. We, however, 
hear of a still loftier title—the Father of the fathers; it may 
be, I venture to suggest, that this most honorific title corre- 
sponds with the Thrice-greatest degree of the Hermeticists, and 
that in this ritual we have to deal with the self-initiation of a 
‘seer’ or ‘ prophet’ of one of such schools. 

At any rate, the father in our liturgy who hands on the 
rite, declares that he himself, through the blessing of Mithra, 
possesses this eagle-power, ‘so that, I, Eagle as I am, may soar 
to heaven and contemplate all things.’ He asserts that he is a 
spiritual father handing on to a spiritual son, ‘ worthy of this our 
craft,’ the mystery of his own immortality. 

The rite thus handed on describes the method of this eagle- 
fight of the soul, or rather of the purified subtle body of the 
initiate. It is of the nature of a heaven-soaring or psychic 
journey to the height of cosmos. The form of the visions pre- 
sented to the psychic consciousness is, as usual, conditioned 
by the traditional notions of the school concerning the successive 
phases of the invisible or vital cosmos, corresponding with the 
supposed regions of the physical cosmos. 

The most interesting feature of the experiment, however, is 
that the theurgist is directed (at the same time as he projects 
his consciousness so that he appears in one part of his nature 
to soar to heaven) how he is to keep unbroken contact with his 
physical consciousness by means of certain breathings and other 
devices, so that he should not pass into trance. He, so to speak, 
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projects, by a powerful effort of the will and imagination, a subtle 
vehicle for the transmission of his visionary experience of 
heaven-journey, and at the same time strives with all his might 
to hold the two consciousnesses simultaneously, so that one 
conscious centre seems to soar aloft while the other still remaing 
on earth. The unitary consciousness embraces the two phases, 

The organon or vehicle of this projected consciousness jg 
said to be of a substantial nature, and to be composed of the 
subtle or purified elements. In the ritual it is called the body 
of immortality or of resurrection, for the rite is one of mystical 
death and of rising from the dead. This subtle body has many 
phases and is called by many names in the mystical psychology 
of East and West. Fundamentally a simple essence, it can be 
made, it is said, to pass everywhere and to take all forms at 
will; it is of no form and yet pantomorph, simple yet protean 
in its possibilities of change—a magical stuff indeed. 

The first thing our theurgist has to do is to call this subtle 
and latent simplicity or ideoplasm into full activity. This he 
can do only because he has already so purified himself that a 
germ of it.is already alive in him. This substrate or potentiality 
of all forms of embodiment, or pure essence of the primal 
elements, our theurgist regards as the immediate creation of the 
Supreme, and his own perfect body of immortality, which he 
now proceeds solemnly to invoke, or to call into activity, as 
follows : 


O Primal Origin of my origination; thou Primal Substance of my 
substance; First Breath of breath, the breath that is in me; First Fire 
God-given for the Blending of the blendings in me, First Fire of fire in me; 
First Water of [my] water, the water in me; Primal Earth-essence of the 
earthy essence in me; thou Perfect Body of me! 


This ‘ perfect body,’ thé utterance goes on to say, has been 
fashioned in the Light-World by the Hand of the Almighty. 
It is a single organ of celestial sense, by means of which all 
divided senses may be blended into one, or which may become 
all-eye, or all-ear, and so on. The utterance then proceeds to 
invoke this ‘ perfect body’ as though it were a living being of 
celestial power, a veritable magical steed or Pegasus, mounted 
on which the man may be translated to the Light-World. The 
theurgist proceeds : 

If, verily, it may seem good to you, translate me, now held by my lower 
nature, unto the Generation that is free from death; in order that, beyond 
the insistent Need that presses on me, I may have vision of the deathless 
Source, by virtue of the deathless Spirit, by virtue of the deathless Water, 
by virtue of the deathless Solid, and by virtue of the deathless Air; in 
order that I may become reborn in Mind; in order that I may become 
initiate, and that the Holy Breath may breathe in me; in order that I 
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may admire the Holy Fire; that I may see the Deep of the [New] Dawn, 
the Water that doth cause [the Soul] to thrill; and that the Life-bestowing 
Ather which surrounds [all things] may give me hearing. 


We may omit the symbolic and apocalyptic stages of the vision 
of ascent towards the height or pole of heaven; the main point 
of interest is that when the highest limit of the cosmos has 
been reached in safety, then, just as in the experiment of 
Plotinus, the vision of the God supervenes, and the initiand 
utters the final prayer : 


O Lord of me, abide with me, within my soul! Oh! leave me not! 


If this union were achieved, it was believed that the now 
fully initiated had his ‘ perfect body ’ permanently enlivened and 
confirmed and his mind enlightened and glorified. It was called 
the rite of apothédsis or athanasia, the rite of divinising or 
immortalising ; in other words, the sacrament of regeneration, 
or of transcending the sphere of genesis or mortality (of birth- 
and-death or ever-becoming), and of being translated or reborn 
into the Divine life and consciousness. It is referred to also as 
‘being made “‘ great,’’’ in the sense in which the word ‘great’ 
is used by a number of mystic schools in East and West—that 
is as attaining fo the state of a completion or wholeness, 
a pleréma or aién. And so this most remarkable fragment of 
mystic antiquity ends with the words: 


O Lord, being born again, I pass away in being made Great, and 
having been made Great, I die. 

Being born from out the state of birth-and-death that giveth birth to 
[mortal] lives, I now, set free, pass to the state transcending birth-and- 
death, as Thou hast stablished it, according as Thou hast ordained and 
made the mystery. 


(b) It is now sufficiently clear, I hope, that the ‘ perfect body ’ 
of the ‘ Mithra’-worshipper is the ‘body that can never die’ of 
the Poemandrist, the ‘ cosmic body’ of Philo, and the ‘circular’ 
or ‘spherical body’ or ‘ body of the spheres’ of Plotinus, as 
he elsewhere calls it. This idea of a subtle substance of embodi- 
ment or primal plasm was one of the fundamental notions of 
Alexandrian psychology or psycho-physiology, as indeed it is 
also in the living tradition of India to-day. On it these philo- 
sophers and mystics based all their theories of physical sensation 
as well, referring to it as the common sensory. In normal 
mankind it had become dull and densified by the corrupting 
influence of passion and vice; the mystics, therefore, sought to 
purify this plasm by various disciplines and ascetic practices, 
so that it might be, as they believed, restored to its primal 
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state, and what had been previously a carapace of selfhooj 
might be transformed into a robe of power and freedom, whith 
they referred to as the augoeides or astroeides, the ray-like o& 
star-like glory. 

Origen, though professedly basing himself on Paul, is 
saturated with such ideas when treating of the nature of th 
resurrection-body.** Origen regards this primal paradisiacal 
body of light as the seminarium from which all bodily forms, 
both subtle and gross, can arise. 

Another body [he writes], a spiritual and aetherial one, is promised us; 
a body that is not subject to physical touch, nor seen by physical eyes, 
nor burdened with weight, and which shall be metamorphosed according 
to the variety of regions in which it shall be. . . . In that spiritual body 
the whole of us will see, the whole hear, the whole serve as hands, the whole 
as feet. 


If such a view appears in last analysis to be the surrender 
to a subtle form of materialism, it may be urged on the con 
trary that the notion of absolute divorcement from embodiment 
or substance of every kind seems to land us in empty abstraction, 
rather than hold out the promise of a vital fulfilment in which 
the whole man shall share. 

IV 


If I have so far trodden warily in venturing to bring forward 
these ancient. notions in the hope that they may contain some 
element of interest for present-day students of the psychology 
of religious experience, for the rest of my article I must proceed 
on tip-toe. For my last illustration will be taken from a docu- 
ment of Early Christian heresy or syncretism, as it is now called, 
instead of by the more familiar but perhaps less correct name of 
Gnosticism. 

I would ask you to consider for a few moments the so-called 
‘Hymn of Jesus’ as contained in the important recently dis- 
covered new fragment of The Acts of John, first published by 
Dr. M. R. James, in 1899, in Texts and Studies. 

The ‘Hymn’ appears in the Acta as an integral part of the 
narrative, but we know that it was in wide circulation as 4 
separate document among many of the early mystical circles. 
It is, I suggest, an earlier document incorporated by the 
redactor of the Acts, and it was in the first place fashioned to 
a certain extent as to the setting on a pre-Christian model. If, 
as is generally held, the Acta Johannis formed part of the second 
century Leucian collection, the ‘Hymn’ should be early. 

But have we here to deal with a simple hymn, as is generally, 
as far as I know hitherto universally, supposed? I do not 


think so. 
#2 Ep. 38 ad Pammach. 
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Elsewhere I have ventured to put forward, in a detailed 
malysis of the document, the theory that this so-called ‘Hymn’ 
isno hymn, but the remains of an ancient ritual which set forth 
in dramatic form a high phase of the unio mystica, hierogamy 
@ sacred marriage, which was in manifold forms one of the 
chief elements of the mystery-rites of antiquity. 

I submit that in highest probability we have here to do with 
acase of adoption of certain elements drawn from the inner- 
most circles of private Pagan rites, transformed and trans- 
figured for Christian purposes, by men who did not draw that 


sharp line of demarcation between the holiest sacramenta of their 
mye wntemporaries and predecessors and the Christian mysteries 
he whch | Which has been so strongly insisted on in later times, 


Though in the Acta the whole ‘Hymn’ is put in the mouth 
of Jesus as sung by him from the first to the last word, it is 
very evident that the sentences can be far more appropriately 
distributed among two speakers, one of whom takes the part 
of the Saviour and the other of him who is to be saved, while 
the whole sacred drama is enacted in a mystically shut-off area 
defined by the circular dance of the chords of assistants. 

For the ‘ Hymn’ is not only a song but a dance; it contains 
the two elements of the chords proper. In those days the idea 
of the sacred dance of the heavenly bodies was widespread. It 
was possible, the faithful believed, to set up on earth a certain 


rrender 
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some 
nology — mimicry of the celestial dance and eternal praise-chant, and so 
roceed { put themselves into sympathetic relation with the Divine 
docu- — harmony. 
alled, In the narrative of the Acta, the Twelve are bidden to join 
me of [| hands and move round in a ring—a solemn circle-dance; while 
to every sentence or pair of sentences of the ritual they intone 
called § the sacred asseveration Amen ! 
7 dis- In this way, as I conceive, it was believed that a holy 
sd by ground could be formed, shut off from the turmoil of the world, 
in which the sacramentum or mysterion could be duly cele- 
f the brated. 
as & In the centre of this sacred circle stood the Master, the 
cles. supreme initiator; but he was not alone. Who was the other? 
the Surely no other than the suppliant, the one who longs for 
od to release from the dominion of the world and for spiritual freedom. 
If, It is well known that in a number of Gnostic traditions the 
cond human soul was regarded as the ‘lost sheep,’ as the suffering 
‘sophia,’ whom the Saviour comes to seek and take home; to 
ally, free her from her sufferings and unite her unto himself. The 
not second in the circle, I believe, can be no one else than the 


neophyte, the initiand, the one who longs for salvation, the 
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representative of the repentant ‘ sophia,’ the candidate who has 
made himself ready. 

Such phrases as ‘I would be saved’ and ‘I would save,’ a 
they now stand in the ‘Hymn,’ cannot be appropriately assigned 
to one and the same speaker. They are far more understandable 
as the utterances of two distinct personae of a mystery-drama. 

To the utterance of the one desire of the heart, to the heart. 
felt prayer of the postulant : ‘I would be saved,’ comes instantly 
the comforting answer of the equally yearning desire to grant 
that prayer: ‘ And I would save’; while the sacred circle-daneg 
proceeds and the joyful assent of the choir on earth, correspond- 
ing with the supernal chords in the heavens, is given by the 
solemn intonation of the ‘So be it!’ 

There are first seven utterances, in which the suppliant prays 
successively to be saved, loosed, wounded (or pierced [al. dis. 
solved]), begotten (and so new-born), to eat of the Divine 
substance, to hear the Divine wisdom, and to be baptised (or 
dowzed) in the Divine presence. To all of these the response 
is instant, that what the postulant longs to receive the Saviour 
longs to bestow. Meantime the solemn dance proceeds, and 
each promise is confirmed by the chanting of the sacred word. 

After these preliminaries an unrelated sentence breaks sud- 
denly into the text : ‘Grace danceth ’ or ‘ leadeth the dance with 
song’ or music. 

Grace, as is well known, was among the mystics one of the 
names for the celestial Sophia, the Harmony of the heavenly 
spheres, and also for the supernal Wisdom or Divine Mother, 
who is sometimes equated with the Holy Spirit. 

It may even be that in the original form of the rite there 
may have been other personae within the circle who represented 
the celestial Ogdoad or company of Eight, just as the Twelve 
in the outer ring represented the celestial Dodecad. In some 
traditions of the Christianised Gnosis there is a band of women 
disciples. 

In any case the ritual proceeds in keeping with the grandiose 
symbolism that regarded the eight supernal spheres, of the fixed 
stars and the seven planets, as a mighty instrument of heavenly 
music, a celestial pipe or harp, the Lyre of the Logos, or Divine 
Harper, or the Pipe of the Spiritual Piper : 


I would pipe; dance ye all. Amen! 
I would play a dirge; lament ye all. Amen! 


The text then seems to suggest that now manifest sympathy 
between the Below and the Above has been established, that the 
‘cosmic mystery ’ (of which perhaps we may have a dim echo in 
the most obscure passage of The Didaché) is beginning to make 
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itself felt in the enthusiasm of the chords on earth, for it is 


declared : 

The Eight harps with us as one harp. Amen! 

The Twelve above doth dance with us. Amen! 

The Whole on high is a-dance. 
This declaration of the Hierophantes or Mystagogos is imme- 
diately followed by the striking utterance : 


Who danceth not, knows not what is being done. 


Ethically this means, of course, that only by doing the 
Will shall we know of the Doctrine; but in olden days among 
the mystics sacred rites were devised in the belief that a con- 
gregation of human units could be built up into a miniature 
cosmic organism that could be used as a means of bringing into 
activity greater forces, or of experiencing deeper emotions than 
it was possible for a single individual to set going by his unaided 
efforts. 

In our ritual there then follows a second set of three dual 
utterances of a similar nature to the first seven, and to these 
succeed @ series of remarkable mystical declarations by the 
Master of the rite speaking in the person of the Saviour; but 
these I must omit for lack of space. 

So far, apparently both Suppliant and Hierophant have 
remained motionless. But to know, to enter into the life of 
the mystery, the aspirant must join the sacred dance; the 
instruction is no longer by word of mouth, but by practice of the 
deed. For the ritual proceeds : 

Now answer to My dancing! See thyself!* in Me who speak, and 
dancing what I do, keep silence on My mysteries; for thine is the Passion 
of Man that I am to suffer. 

There follows, as we have every right to assume from the 
next sentences, a mystery-dance or drama of the Passion of 
Man—the central drémenon of the rite. What it was precisely 
we have, unfortunately, no longer any means of ascertaining ; 
but it was a sight that filled the postulant with dismay. The 
mystery of suffering was shown in the person of Him whom the 
many believed should be exempt from all suffering. This, the 
greatest of all lessons, has still to be learned by the aspirant for 
truly spiritual gnésis ; and so the ritual draws towards its close 
with the to me extraordinarily suggestive and beautiful words : 

If thou hadst known how to suffer, 

Thou wouldst have had power not to suffer. 

Know then how to suffer, and thou hast power not to suffer. 
That which thou knowest not, I Myself will teach thee. 

I am thy God. 


* The use of the singular is a strong confirmation of the hypothesis that 
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From the few remaining sentences we learn that the mystery 
thus sung and danced is the Mystery of the Logos. 

This marvellous ritual with its sublime suggestions may 
well bring to @ conclusion these rough notes on some mystical 
experiments illustrated by private rites on the frontiers of Early 
Christendom. 

But the modern mind has grown so disdainful of the mind 
of antiquity that it has little patience to bestow upon its con- 
ceptions even a patronising attention. If then I am fortunate 
enough to persuade only a few of my readers that there may 
be a still living value in some of these dim and distant echoes 
of a long forgotten faith, I shall be quite content. 


G. R. S. Mezap, 
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unate 
may a 
choes Men and women have always rejoiced in tales of love and 
adventure, and have delighted to embroider in brilliant colours f 
on the grey tapestry of life. In the Pagan world every act of 
>, life, every woodland scene, the seashore, each fount and rivulet ; 


were clothed with romance—a romance that was consecrated by 
the element of the supernatural]. The grove had its Dryads, the 
fountain its Nymphs; Aphrodite was to be seen rising from the 
sea-foam, little sea-urchins blowing on conch shells around her. 
Neptune, with his trident of office, was never very far from the 
mariner at sea; and over the countryside brooded the influence 
of the great god Pan, mysterious, inscrutable. All the savage 
peoples have had their legends of trees and animals, some of 
them of a dull gross kind, others instinct with a childlike grace { 
and fancy. Jungle books come to us from all over the world, 
from the two Americas, from Africa, as well as from the East. 
Even the ancient Hebrews, with their strong and somewhat j 
austere ethical cult, have bequeathed to posterity the exquisite 
idyll of Ruth, the Oriental pageantry of Esther, the Aeschylean 
drama of Job, beside other apocryphal tales. 

Novel-writing, it would appear, is a very ancient art natural 
to all peoples who have reached a certain stage of civilisation. 
The art became definitely self-conscious in the later Greek world 
about a.D. 400. A Christian Bishop, Apollodorus, gave to the 
world the Ethiopica, a novel written by him as a young man. It 
was considered an offence, and he came under ecclesiastical 
censure. But fables and novels were freely circulated in the 
Roman world. The Golden Ass of Apuleius which contains the 
famous story of Psyche has survived to our day. The Byzantine 
Greek novel of Daphnis and Chloé, written about the fifth cen- 
tury A.D., might very well pass to-day as the literary tour de force 
of some clever young French writer. 

With the fall of the great empires there came literary as 

' other chaos, and literature died down to be reborn after many 
days. It is interesting to trace. the renascence of the novel 
through folk-songs and folklore to the Fabliaur du Moyen Age 
to the grand romances of chivalry and the mysteries of the Courts 
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of Love. Life itself was one long adventure and romance when 
troubadours carried their songs and tales from castle to castle, 
and were as welcome as Mudie’s cart in a dull suburb. With 
the rise of new and popular elements in society the tales of 
chivalry soon lost their actuality, until at length the long tedious 
romances of Amadis de Gaul had become pale reflexions of that 
which had once pulsed with vitality, mere fantasias, dull and 
monotonous, upon an ancient and beautiful theme. They seem 
to have survived in French society so late as Mme. de Sévigné. 
But with Boccaccio’s Novelle the breath of a new life was infused 
into romance. He is always spoken of as the father of Italian 
prose and of modern fiction. 

But even Boccaccio’s Novelle did not truly inaugurate the 
modern novel. That was done in masterly fashion by the great 
genius of Cervantes. Boccaccio indeed told inimitable tales 
of love, intrigue, and adventure, and told them in a peculiarly 
human way; but Cervantes did much more and much better 
than this. He divined and portrayed the eternal conflict of 
man with the great forces of the universe, the permanent with 
the transient, the old with the new. He has given us a hero, the 
Hamlet of the South, who in other days and under other conditions 
might have won his spurs amongst the greatest. ‘A very 
perfect gentle knight,’ yet who remains poor Don Quixote, the 
most entrancing, lovable figure in fiction; for this is the key- 
note of the modern art, that it should give us human lives 
moulded by circumstance and environment, battered by fate and 
human passion, seeking ever, striving after fulfilment and accom- 
plishment, finding—how seldom, yet great by the very effort. 
Without this characterisation the novel becomes of small 
account ; but within it is scope for much variety—for the novel 
of adventure, Robinson Crusoe, Treasure Island, as for the novel 
of Manners La Princesse de Cléves, Miss Ferrier, Miss Edgeworth, 
Jane Austen, and at a short remove—Anthony Trollope. 
These English writers have done for English society something 
of that which Marivaux, and Moliére in his slighter work, 
did for French society. The historian cannot dispense with 
these studies, nor can the student of social life. How curiously 
in some ways is our life to-day like the life in Miss Austen’s 
books. Young men still go up to London to have their hair cut, 
though they go by car rather than four-horse coach ; and families 
still seek to economise by knocking off some favourite charities 
and the usual present to dear ——. 

With Fielding and Richardson the novel leaps at once into 
the vast arena of human life and passion. Probably few people 
now read La Princesse de Cléves or Sir Charles Grandison. A 
great judge of fiction, George Eliot, once told the writer that 
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she constantly read and studied Sir Charles Grandison for the 
stores of human wit, the subtle and admirable delineation of 
character she found in it. She was inclined to place it from 
these points of view higher than the ‘divine Clarissa.’ 

Sir Walter Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, the Bronté sisters, 
George Eliot, and George Meredith, the great Victorians, sit in 
a little court apart ; we trust it may be long before Mr. Thomas 
Hardy joins them. But of the purely modern and recent novels 
is there not something to be said? 

It is not always safe to compare one art with another, or to 
apply axioms to one which are accepted by the other; but there 
are certain analogies between painting and novel-writing of so 
striking a kind that it may be worth while to say something 
about them here. 

(1) The painter of Nature does not photograph Nature, he 
interprets her through his own individuality, and in so doing 
reveals and in a sense recreates. What extraordinary differences 
of colour and treatment are discerned in landscape as painted 
by Turner, Constable, Millet, Corot, or David Cox! 

(2) The painter does not paint all he sees as in a microscope, 
he selects and chooses from among his materials. 

(3) The painter must above all things preserve his values, 
to use the technical term. The harmonies of tone, the quality 
of the atmosphere—on a canvas of delicate feeling he does not 
throw splashes of crude colour. 

All these axioms may be applied to the writing of fiction. 
The author does not photograph life, he sees it through his own 
personality ; he also reveals and in a sense recreates. Compare 
a study of peasant life by George Sand and one by Tolstoy. 
Dickens is the type of the great revealer and interpreter. The gentle 
irony of Miss Austen made a picture of society faintly satirical 
if kindly, yet probably wholly new to the persons who sat for the 
ensemble. The true artist explains and discovers character, sees 
tendencies hidden from the world at large, and gives an impres- 
sion of the whole seen through an atmosphere of his own 
personality. The painting of society manners is for the moment 
somewhat out of date, for in the first place there is no Society 
with a big S in the old sense, and there are no manners. There 
are groups and coteries in town and country which still retain a 
certain flavour of aloofness ; but society has lost much of its self- 
assurance and all its complacency. The Smart Set, if they ever 
read, must be amused at the stories written about them; but 
society has lost grip and attack, it has no longer anything to give 
of the exquisite, it no longer patronises the intellectual. It is 
on the defensive, and has ceased to be good material for the 
novel; but are not men and women left to us? 
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The second axiom that the painter must not paint all he sees, 
but must select and choose his material, is assuredly good 
criticism. In the almost passionate desire to show that the 
author has complete mastery over the details of his subject, the 
modern writer is too apt to show us all he has seen and tell us 
all he knows : attention is thereby drawn off from the characters 
of the story, and the movement is hindered by this insistence 
on the trivial and the commonplace. The late Mr. George 
Gissing set the fashion in this respect, and had lost the power 
of discrimination between the important and the utterly unim- 
portant details. A volume might be written about one ordinary 
day in a man or a woman’s life, but twenty volumes would at 
that rate be needed to tell the simplest story. Balzac, that great 
master of characterisation, knew how to discriminate. In 
Eugénie Grandet there is much detail—it was necessary ; but in 
Illusions Perdues—that fine sombre study—there is practically 
no detail. He tells us of the young Lucien de Rubempré that 
he was handsome, and that his hair curled; one little sentence 
describes his hands, and in a curious way fixes the attention. 
The hand was small, short fingers and broad palm, the hand we 
realise of the sensualist and the self-seeker. The handsome 
Lucien moves, acts, speaks, and at each point the reader gets a 
further grip upon his character, and feels the inevitable cata- 
strophe drawing nearer and nearer. 

The third axiom that the painter must look to his values is 
even more imperative. How finely is this felt in Jane Eyre, 
where the note of storm and stress is struck in the very first 
chapter, describing Jane’s unhappy childhood, whence the reader 
is swept along in ever-gathering emotion to the tragic close— 
for of course the story ends with the blinding of Rochester. How 
entirely Jane Austen understood the sense of proportion and 
atmosphere. A criticism made by Mr. Thomas Hardy may be 
permitted here. He had been shown a short story written by 
a friend, and he wrote that as he read it he did so with fear 
lest the catastrophe should be overweighted, should be too strong 
for the opening of the story which had been made in half-tones. 
Who can doubt that great part of the charm of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
Country House lies in the atmosphere of golden serenity which 
pervades it? The reader wonders whether it emanates from the 
charming nature of the heroine or whether it is conscious. It 
is of course art. 

But there is one great question which looms very large to-day 
in many modern novels. How far are we on the right road to 
the best work in the problem novel? Personally, I admit that 
I like my problems clearly set forth, concise and dry. Bi- 
metallism in a novel would bore me intensely, as it would most 
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people. The suffrage question is of great interest and import- 
ance, but in a work of art it would be odious. Many problems 
of to-day, however, lend themselves particularly well to treat- 
ment by novelists—they provide writers with situations ready 
made ; they make a framework in which to fit the human picture 
comparatively easy to fill in. But they weaken the force of the 
story, the characters tend to become puppets; the writer cannot 
project himself into his characters in a problem story, for as 
often as not he has only an intellectual interest in the problem. 
Human nature is a deeper, holier spring than the problems of 
the day, which may prove ephemeral; another generation may 
have solved them, perhaps may pass them by as of no interest. 
The struggle of the individual with life in its various manifesta- 
tions is enough for the art of romance. The introduction of 
problems is perhaps the reason why the modern novel is so 
lacking in feeling. There is a good deal of the crackling of dry 
sticks, but of fine human emotion very little. 

Against this it may be urged that life has to meet the forces 
of religion, of politics, of laws, just and unjust, that therefore 
it is artistically justifiable to introduce these into a novel. It 
may be justifiable if they are introduced because they are 
necessary to the story, stumbling-blocks and accidents, as it 
were, in the pathway of the characters. When, however, they 
are the true theme of a book, to convert the reader, or to set 
forth a particular view, they go far to destroy the book. Mr. 
Bourget’s very interestifg story, My Divorce, is a good illus- 
tration. The story is admirably told, the book cannot be said 
to be altogether a failure, but it might have been called Divorce: 
A Tract for the Times. Tracts are excellent in themselves, but 
tracts are not novels. 

It is strange that this criticism cannot be applied to the stage. 
There the problems which hold the boards, or used to hold the 
boards, do not seem out of place by reason of the great differ- 
ence of treatment needed for the stage. The stage is for action, 
the novel for development, for slow growth, and the clash of 
many forces. The stage gives a climax, an episode in life, dis- 
played in action before the eyes of the spectator, whereas the 
novel gradually builds up situations, evolves and reveals 
character. 

M. Zola is the great creator and exponent of the problem 
novel. His earnestness and sincerity, his extraordinary force, 
courage, and emotion carry conviction and impel his readers to 
go along with him almost against their will; but does anyone 
doubt that his art suffered, and as a characteristic proof of this 
is it possible to reread his books even at a long interval? 
M. Zola is said to have become a Positivist before his death, 
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and to have had in contemplation a great novel to be 
V’Humanité. Perhaps, as l’Humanité is a mass of problems, he 
might have given them all up for a study in human nature. 

M. Faguet in his Introduction to Anna Karénine declares 
that the character of Karénine, the forsaken husband, is the 
chef-d’euvre of a chef-d’euvre, he goes on to say that Tolstoy 
has written not only an admirable book, a noble work of art, but 
in the moral drawn has performed ‘a good action’—two most 
difficult things to combine, he adds. But Anna Karénine ig 
not a novel with a purpose. It is a page of human life told bya 
master : no man could call it a tract. 

From the point of view of the ‘gros public’ problems on 
the stage or in fiction can never be popular; they have for the 
most part problems enough of their own to solve. For many 
persons Shakespeare is ‘too deep’ ; so, apparently, is Miss Marie 
Corelli. An enthusiastic young girl was trying to persuade an 
elderly aunt to borrow The Sorrows of Satan from a seaside 
lending library. ‘No, my dear,’ said the aunt faintly, ‘it is 
too deep!’ On the other hand, a working-girl, choosing a book 
from the club library, told the librarian that she loved Mrs. 
Henry Wood’s novels. ‘There is always a country house,’ she 
said, ‘ with a courtyard, and in the courtyard is a well, and at 
the bottom of the well there’s bones.’’ It would be impossible” 
to describe the thrill of enjoyment and emotion with which these 
words were said. It is evidently not easy to understand what 
will be considered ‘ cheerful’ or the reverse. 


Men and women’s lives are the legitimate material of the 
novel, as varied as the grains of sand on the seashore, and all 
the strings of emotion are there to play upon—love, hate, 
revenge, ambition, jealousy, and envy—with hope, courage, 
generosity, and faith. It should be a noble instrument touched 
by a master’s hand. 


E. B. Harrison, 
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THE FUTURE OF IRELAND 
(I) 


SETTLEMENT BY CONSENT 


ArTeR so many and such heated controversies on the Irish 
political question, and in view of the passion excited in Parlia- 
ment by the Bill now before it, the idea of a settlement by 
consent—that is, by consent of the vast majority of the people 
of all Ireland, and of the two great parties and of the people 
of Great Britain—may well seem Utopian. But if the character 
of the Home Rule measure, the chaotic condition to which the 
Mother of Parliaments has been reduced, the circumstances 
under which all parties find themselves placed, and the growing 
needs of a developing Empire be dispassionately considered, the 
conception of a settlement by means of consultation and con- 
ference will not be found to be so far-fetched and visionary as 
on first sight may appear. 

Of all the causes that have thrown the Parliamentary 
machine out of gear, and have cast discredit upon our repre- 
sentative system, the comparatively small question commonly 
designated as Home Rule for Ireland has been the most active 
in operation, and consequently demands the more immediate 
attention. But-on examination it will be found to be inex- 
tricably connected with much larger issues. The relations 
between other units of the United Kingdom, the efficiency of 
the House of Commons as a legislative and administrative body, 
the constitution and functions of the Second Chamber, the rela- 
tions that should exist not only between the parts of a United 
Kingdom and the whole, but also between the whole United 
Kingdom and the parts of the Empire—all these are matters 
which cannot be excluded from an examination into the possi- 
bilities of a settlement of the problem involved in Home Rule. 
Discussion on Home Rule cannot therefore be confined to a 
simple proposition for the better government of Ireland; but 
as that is the proposition now before the country I will at first 
confine myself to it, setting out as briefly as possible the advan- 
tages of procedure by conference, the difficulties that stand in 
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the way, and the reasons which induce me to believe that thoge 
difficulties are not of a permanent character. 

It will not be denied that when a community, such for 
instance as Ireland, is desirous of reorganising its system of 
government, or of entering into a new one, the chances of 
success are in direct proportion to the unanimity with which 
the request is made; nor will it be disputed that procedure by 
conference offers the best means of formulating a united claim, 
In such a case the demand of the community is the result of 
a synthesis of conflicting interests, ambitions, ideals, within 
itself. It represents the desires of a whole people, and possesses 
a moral authority which the action of any class, however zealous 
and worthy, or the policy of any party, however patriotic and 
disinterested, is powerless to exert. Agreement arrived at by 
conference and compromise offers the only means whereby that 
solidarity of feeling and sentiment can be achieved which cer- 
tainly commands success. A national demand arrived at by 
national agreement is therefore in all cases most desirable, and 
for other reasons it is especially necessary in the case of Ireland. 

An Irish legislature and executive must, under the most 
favourable circumstances be confronted by many difficulties; 
and Ireland is not very abundantly equipped with men of 
sufficient experience to grasp and handle the problems of national 
life. She has possessed no school in which to train them. The 
time and talents of Irish representatives in Parliament have 
been of necessity devoted rather to the mismanagement of other 
people’s affairs than to the good improvement of their own 
affairs. How to render the machinery of government unwork- 
able develops a different set of mental muscles from those re- 
quired to make the Parliamentary machine work as smoothly as 
possible, and even those Irishmen who have had the longest 
and most brilliant experience of Parliamentary life would for 
a time feel themselves to be under unaccustomed conditions 
when their energies were diverted from pursuing an obstructive 
and destructive policy to advocating a policy of construction and 
preservation. The people are gifted with a high order of intelli- 
gence, and the Local Government Act has done much to educate 
them in the management of affairs. Land purchase, as it pro- 
gresses, enables them to take a more detached and sounder view 
of other problems, and, of course, commerce, trade, and business 
generally provide first-class brains. But still it is true that 
Ireland is not over well supplied with the human material neces- 
sary to enable her to undertake a difficult task, and it is there- 
fore desirable that every source should be tapped, and that Irish- 
men of all occupations, classes, interests, and positions should 
be not only willing but anxious to take an active part in the 
conduct of Irish affairs. It is very necessary also that the task 
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imposed upon the legislature should be rendered as light as 
posible by national goodwill. Differences of opinion, possibly 
of an acute character, will arise in Ireland’s Parliament, and 
will be evidence of vitality and health; but, if her household 
aflairs are to be got into good working order, it is necessary that 
all such differences should be subordinate to national ambition 
for the honour of the national legislature. A House divided 
from the foundations within itself could not stand. Settlement 
by consent in Ireland is for these among other reasons especially 
desirable. Is it impossible? I think not. It would have been 
not only possible but easy not very long ago. What now stands 
in the way? The false policy pursued by the Nationalist party. 
The exclusiveness and aggressive tactics of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians in Ireland. The violent opposition of Protestant 
Ulster. 

Had the last decade been utilised in Ireland for the cultiva- 
tion of the conciliatory spirit that animated the people, sugges- 
tions for a sound Home Rule scheme could undoubtedly have 
been arrived at by consent; but, unfortunately, those years so 
pregnant with splendid possibilities were devoted to destroying 
instead of fostering the rising sense of common interests and 
of nationality necessary for common endeavour. Unhappily the 
almost cold embers of Protestant intolerance and ascendancy 
have been fanned into flame. The predominance over the 
Nationalist party acquired by a secret society purely Catholic 
and the methods employed by it have made possible the other- 
wise impossible attitude of Protestant Ulster. The tactics of 
the Irish Parliamentary party in committing Ireland to huge 
financial and material sacrifices in exchange for a political pro- 
missory note of somewhat doubtful value have also been most ill 
timed. All these and similar cases must be considered not on 
their intrinsic merits, nor on their results in Ireland, but with 
reference to the effect produced by them upon the public mind 
of Great Britain. 

It may be demonstrable that the financial condition of Ireland 
is sound, but that is immaterial. What is material is that recent 
commitments show a paper deficit on the Irish account, and 
the fact that the finance of the Bill rests upon a false basis 
is justified in the eyes of the people of Great Britain. 

It may be that in a Dublin Parliament the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians would find its level—not a very high one—but 
that is also immaterial. What is material is the fact that a 
sectarian society described by Cardinal Logue as ‘ a secret society 
for promoting riot and disorder’ is in undisputed possession of 
the war chest and of all the machinery of the Nationalist party, 
and uses its powers brutally at conventions and elections, 
and with exclusive selfishness in regard to all places carrying 
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emolument. The object of the society is, as certified by its founder 
and leader, ‘to be a terror to its enemies’; and who are jts 
enemies, and what are the counts in the indictment preferrej 
against them? ‘The members of Parliament and those agg. 
ciated with them whose crime is that they protested against the 
destruction of land purchase; that they objected to the impos. 
tion of additional taxation on Ireland; and above all that they 
struggled hard for conciliation and that unity of action which 
would have made the passage of Home Rule easy and smooth, 
Those are the facts, and it is those facts that give colourable 
consistency to the agitation in Ulster, and that have stamped 
upon the public mind of Great Britain a conviction, however 
erroneous, that under an Irish administration fair play would 
not be accorded to anyone not a member of or patronised by's 
secret Catholic society. 

The opposition of Ulster must be treated with all respect, 
Doubtless it is a genuine and sincere expression of the fixed 
determination of determined men. But they have made one 
great mistake. They have stated their intention of rising in 
rebellion against an Act of Parliament, giving as sufficient reason 
their firm conviction that the Act will entail consequences of a 
most grievous character upon them. The right of men to protect 
themselves against intolerable grievances must be conceded ; but 
men have no right, and, so far as I know, have never before 
asserted a right, to take up arms in defence of their determina 
tion not to recognise a legal Act of the Parliament and King to 
whom they owe allegiance, on the ground that in their opinion 
the Act will cause intolerable grievance. Rebellion to be justified 
must be rebellion against realities, not against conjectures; 
against concrete facts of oppression, cruelty or injustice, not 
against an enactment which may, or may not, produce these 
results. In the instance under consideration the employment 
of force on a conjectural basis is peculiarly inadmissible, for, 
though persecution is of course possible, any candid man who 
can judge of the future by the past, and who can credit an 
Irish administration with ordinary prudence and common sense, 
must admit that it is improbable to the last degree. No justi- 
fication can be found for rebellion against a probability, or 
a fortiori against an improbability, as in the present case. 

But the opposition of Ulster is based on other and more 
substantial grounds than present fears which may or may not 
be justified by future events. The Covenanters, supported by the 
great party now in Opposition, protest against the passage of 
® measure of such momentous character as is the Government 
of Ireland Bill through a mutilated Parliament, and without 
an appeal to the electorate; and they object to specific parts 
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of the Bill. Many speakers have declared that to place such a 
measure as the Government of Ireland Bill upon the Statute 
Book without previous reference to the electorate is subversive 
of all democratic principles. Certain Liberal publicists have 
suffered from serious searchings of conscience on this point. 
Some speakers have gone so far as to stigmatise as treasonable 
the forcing of the Bill through Parliament before the preamble 
of the Parliament Act is filled in. Both charges contain truth, 
but are exaggerations of the truth. It is the fact that the 
Government has not received a specific ‘mandate’ on the 
subject of Home Rule. The election of 1910 was fought on 
the question of paralysing the House of Lords, and doubtless 
the electorate, in deciding that it ought to be deprived of the 
power of absolute rejection, were actuated by reasons totally 
unconnected with Home Rule. But it is idle to pretend that 
the people, in sanctioning mutilation of the House of Lords, 
were unaware that the operation might be utilised to pass Home 
Rule among other measures. That the people made a mistake 
and regret it is quite possible. They did not foresee the degra- 
dation of the House of Commons, or how completely they were 
placing themselves at the mercy of an unrestricted small 
oligarchy. But they acted with their eyes open. They did 
give a clear ‘mandate’ for depriving the Upper House of its 
veto, and under those circumstances the charge of treason in 
connexion with the passage of a Bill over the heads of the 
Lords cannot be maintained. 

The accusation that the Government have played false in 
not filling up the preamble of the Parliament Bill has more 
substance in it, but, however well founded, it cannot be said 
to have any practical bearing upon the situation. No one can 
predict the nature of the constitution which the Government 
propose to recommend for the House of Lords, but it is not 
likely to be of such a character as to prevent them from passing 
measures on which their existence depends. 

Nevertheless, a serious tactical mistake was made by the 
Nationalist party in insisting upon attempting to pass a Home 
Rule Bill without the assent of the House of Lords or the 
distinct approval of the electorate. Had a sound measure been 
introduced two or three years ago, its acceptance by the Lords 
is a possibility. Its rejection would certainly have been resented 
by the people, and, after the will of the people had been declared, 
the Lords would have given way. The only obstacle worth 
considering was the electorate. If the electorate were favour- 
able, it was unnecessary to clear the mere temporary obstruction 
of the House of Lords out of the way. If the electorate were 
opposed to Home Rule, the only effect of attempting to pass it 
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against their will by abolishing the veto of the Lords is to 
accentuate their opposition. As things are now, the forcing of 
a Bill through the Commons, over the heads of the Lords, and 
without an appeal to the people, has created in the country 
feeling of antagonism to Home Rule quite unrelated to the 
principle itself. Home Rule has now to contend not only 
against those who object to it on principle, but also against 
those who, being indifferent or even favourably disposed towards 
it, are angered at the procedure and means adopted for bringing 
it about. ‘ 

As to the Bill itself, the only criticism it is necessary now 
to make is that there is no finality about it. By finality I 
do not mean a cast-iron instrument incapable of expansion or 
modification. I mean a Bill based on a definite principle. The 
present Bill is an attempt at reconciling two totally different 
principles—virtual independence as exemplified for instance in 
the status of the Dominion of Canada, and federalism as in- 
stanced in the status of the Parliaments within the Dominion 
of Canada, or of the States within the Union of the United 
States. Between principles so divergent there can be no com- 
promise, and attempts at compromise result only in a measure 
so deceptive and complicated as to ensure disappointment, mis- 
understanding, and friction of all kinds. In dealing with this 
question, Ireland must be given either complete fiscal autonomy, 
involving separation but for the tie of the Crown, or autonomy 
on federal lines, of necessity reserving all such matters as 
Customs, Post, and Telegraphs to the Central Parliament. Much 
may be urged, especially from the British point of view, in 
favour of fiscal autonomy. The federal system possesses many 
advantages, and among them that Ulster Protestants could not 
plead loss of citizenship or of the privileges they now enjoy. 
But nothing can be said for a measure halting between the two 
ideals. The financial propositions of the Government of Ireland 
Bill are incompatible with fiscal autonomy. The powers con- 
ferred over Customs are incompatible with a federal system. 
Should the Bill become law in its present shape, it must result 
in a struggle between the two Parliaments until one or the other 
system prevails. 

This necessarily brief examination into existing circum- 
stances in Ireland will, I think, suffice to show that 
though a conference is not at present possible the obstacles in 
the way are not of a permanent or insurmountable nature. The 
valid objections raised by Ulstermen; their fears of the pre- 
rogative of an unchecked House of Commons; their reasoned 
opposition to certain provisions of the Bill; their condemnation 
of procedure; and all their other objections of a constitutional 
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character are matters capable of adjustment if submitted to 
conference. And for other reasons friendly discussion strongly 
recommends itself. Mr. Redmond’s speech at Nottingham, to 
which allusion is made later on, pledging the party to the full 
Radical programme, must be a source of great embarrassment 
tomany Nationalists who object to secular education, the Insur- 
ance Act, the taxing to death of agricultural land, and the whole 
socialistic tendencies of the Radical party. The idea of a con- 
ference to discuss basic terms and to arrive, if possible, at a 
solution whereby their political aspirations may be satisfied 
without violence to their religious and other convictions must 
commend itself to many earnest but conscientious advocates of 
Home Rule. 

The amendments of the Government have robbed the Bill 
of much of the charm it possessed in the eyes of many Nation- 
alists. The debates have at least shown the Bill to the Irish 
public as a measure conceived in negation of Irish financial 
history, and constructed on misleading financial data, and have 
stripped it to the naked deformity of an attempt at compromise 
where compromise is impossible. What the fate of the Bill may 
be it is impossible to say, for it is capable of infinite amend- 
ment. But taking it in its present shape, involving as it does 
violent opposition in Ulster, a very fragile fabric of finance, 
and a prolonged struggle between the Imperial and local Parlia- 
ments, it is a desperate gamble—for failure would mean the end 
of Home Rule for ever. Of the two alternatives, either the 
Bill as it stands or an honest attempt at settlement by consent, 
I think the latter would commend itself to many reasonable 
Home Rulers in Ireland—men who really want Home Rule. 
The difficulty is that in Ireland golden opportunities have been 
lost, and a situation has been allowed to arise most unfavourable 
to the idea of a conference. But that fact, lamentable as it is, 
does not invalidate the truth of the principle, nor need it greatly 
discourage those who believe in it. In the Catholic majority 
national sentiment will prevail over the narrow sectarianism of 
a secret society; and the attitude of intolerant, unreasoning 
inflexibility adopted by Ulster Protestants is too illogical, too 
wprecedented, and too immoral to be indefinitely maintained. 

To turn to the consideration of larger issues : settlement by 
consent of the two great parties and the people of Great Britain 
is infinitely desirable. Unionist speakers and Unionist writers 
assume that the first and only business of an Irish Parliament 
would be to create friction and pick quarrels with the Imperial 
Parliament. For that assumption there is no ground. The 
idea of an Irish legislature newly created—on its trial, invested 
with large powers—proceeding to misuse its powers and damnify 
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its existence instead of justifying it is pre-eminently absurd, 
It is not, however, absurd to view with alarm the friction that 
might be caused by an Imperial Parliament representing 4 
people resenting the establishment of a subordinate Parliament 
in Ireland. It may be conceded that, the concession once 
granted, it would not be absolutely cancelled by immediate 
repeal; but by ill-will it might be gradually undone, and by 
amendment all value in the instrument might be destroyed. It 
would not be difficult to make the position of a subordinate 
Parliament almost, if not quite, intolerable; and what value 
would remain in the statute if, for instance, the north-eastern 
counties of Ireland were by amendment contracted out of the 
Act, retaining their full representation in the Imperial 
Parliament? 

That the two great parties to the State show at present no 
disposition towards conference is not seriously disquieting. It 
will probably prove to be a transitory condition due to the 
immediate exigencies of party warfare, and will not last. 

Mr. Redmond’s speech at Nottingham, the recent proceed- 
ings in Committee on the Government of Ireland Bill, and the 
exposure in debate of the grave defects in that Bill may change 
the whole aspect of the situation. 

The Nationalist party has through its leader announced its 
incorporation with the Radical party with or without Home 
Rule. Mr. Redmond has been accused, most unfairly in my 
opinion, of inconsistency by politicians and statesmen who 
might well examine the mote that is in their own eyes. How- 
ever that may be, when, speaking on the same platform with 
the Prime Minister and addressing him, he declared that ‘on 
every single item of the Liberal programme, apart from Home 
Rule altogether, you will find just as sincere and just as enthu- 
siastic support from the Irish Nationalist as you will find from 
members of your own party,’ he must be assumed to be express- 
ing a definite fact in full consciousness of all that it means. 
This magnanimous but somewhat tardy avowal dissipates into 
fiction the idea of anything in the nature of a bargain between 
parties, and relieves the Government of all fear of imperilling 
the other items of a somewhat overburdened programme should it 
be found desirable to lessen the load or refer one item to 4 con- 
ference. Whole-hearted allegiance with or without Home Rule 
must be a great comfort to the Government. 

As to the Opposition: As a party weapon, an anti-Home 
Rule agitation does not move the electorate. The mental atti- 
tude of the masses in Great Britain is one of apathy and fatigue. 
They are tired of an everlasting Irish question. They are dimly 
conscious of past wrongs and dimly anxious to make amends, 
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but they are not deeply interested. As long as the Irish question 
remains a party question, it will be to them submerged by other 
party questions that stir them more deeply. If it ceased to be 
a party question, they would be glad to be relieved from con- 
sideration of a subject touching them uncomfortably, but not 
to the quick. 

On one economic question affecting Ireland to the roots, 
totally different but absolutely inseparable from the political 
question, both great parties are in agreement. Dual ownership 
of land is to be abolished. The Radical party have adopted the 
agrarian policy of the Unionist party as expressed in Mr. 
Wyndham’s Act of 1903. There would be little or no present 
loss and assuredly great future gain to them if the Unionist 
party could adopt the Radical political policy, though not neces- 
sarily as expressed in the present Bill. 

For the last quarter of a century the Liberal or Radical party 
have been pledged to a policy of Home Rule. During a much 
longer period Conservative statesmen have condemned the pre- 
sent system of government in Ireland. Time and again they 
have made advances on the right road, and time and again party 
considerations have baffled them ; and now for immediate party 
purposes they adopt an attitude inconsistent with their former 
utterances and actions, and destructive of their future power to 
carry out the main objects of their policy. Looking at the 
matter from a purely party point of view, surely it is to the 
advantage of both great parties to secure, by the settlement of 
the Irish question, power to deal with their respective policies 
with a free hand. Regarding it nationally, is it impossible for 
the Conservative party to rise to the level of Mr. Gladstone’s 
patriotism when he offered to co-operate with them in effecting 
a settlement, and declared that for Irish government to become 
a party question would be a great national calamity? 

A dispassionate survey of the last twenty-five years shows 
plainly a great and abiding principle, largely acknowledged to 
be sound and necessary for the welfare of Ireland, of the United 
Kingdom, and of the Empire, struggling to emancipate itself 
from the thraldom of those party necessities that have tied the 
hands of statesmen and forced them into action or inaction 
foreign to their real views. And great forces are silently working 
in the same direction. 

It is safe to assume that the history of the last few years 
has caused all men who desire orderly progress and a settled 
form of government ‘furiously to think’ whether the time has 
not come for a national endeavour to settle by consent those 
questions whose disintegrating influences are rapidly undermin- 
ing the foundations on which rests the complicated structure of 
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the State. Government by party to be satisfactory presupposes 
cleavage into two great parties, and the check and balance 
derived from their antagonism. One of the great historic parties 
having dissolved into a multitude of mutually antagonistic 
elements coalescing for temporary purposes, government by 
party has broken down. Responsible Ministers have under these 
conditions been driven to destroy one branch of the legislature 
and to usurp complete authority from the other. The machinery 
of Parliament has been thrown completely out of gear. The 
Constitution has been shattered. The people have lost all 
effective control. It is natural that an Opposition should shower 
denunciation on the heads of the present Cabinet, but it is not 
quite just., The present Government have laboured under the 
disadvantage of representing a heterogeneous party. The next 
Administration will, if the Opposition come into power, have the 
great advantage of representing a fairly homogeneous party. 
Nevertheless, without reconstruction and constitutional reform 
it will be impossible for any administration to carry on the 
King’s Government in the old way. However constituted, it 
will find itself driven to assert a degree of despotic power alien 
to the whole genius of the nation and destructive of democratic 
rule. 

The question now before Parliament and the country is con- 
fined to the relations that should exist between Great Britain 
and Ireland. Though an issue so restricted has the advantage 
of compactness, it is subject to a great disadvantage. A settle- 
ment on those comparatively narrow lines would not be satis- 
factory to those who view what is commonly called Home Rule 
far more in relation to the welfare of the United Kingdom, and 
the competency of Parliament, than to the effect, beneficial or 
otherwise, to be produced in Ireland. They want devolution 
throughout the United Kingdom in order to release Parliament 
from the consideration of a huge mass of affairs which could, 
as they claim, be attended to far better by local bodies. Their 
ideal is a federal arrangement between four partners, whereby 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales would conduct the local 
business transferred to them by means of local legislatures, 
leaving all the great affairs common to all, and all the attributes 
of Parliamentary sovereignty in the hands of a federal Parlia- 
ment representing England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 

Within this body of opinion, embracing both great parties, 
lies another group numerically smaller but in other respects of 
even greater importance—the men who ‘think Imperially.’ 
Their eyes are fixed upon the future. They want to utilise the 
gigantic strength, moral and material, of the Empire. They 
see that those great potential forces will waste themselves in 
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isolated effort, however well intentioned, unless they can be 
focussed, concentrated, and made operative by union. Take the 
British Empire as it stands and ask a strategist where should 
the centre of effort be placed, and he would say, ‘ At the Cape: 
that is the proper position for your great place of arms, and 
there the council that disposes of questions involving an appeal 
to arms should sit.’ But that is theory, and we must deal with 
that which is. London is the centre, and the question on which 
practical Imperialists ponder is so to connect the whole area of 
the Empire with the centre as to make the forces of the Empire 
responsive to the centre. It is impossible to estimate the rela- 
tive value of the United Kingdom to the Dominions and Colo- 
nies, and of the Dominions and Colonies to the United Kingdom. 
It changes every day. The mother was essential to little chil- 
dren. It may be that the children will become essential to the 
mother. The point we have now reached is that it is to the 
advantage of each and all that the wealth, whether realised or 
dormant, and the resources of each and all should be, as far as 
possible, available for the development of each and all; and that 
the strength of each and all should also be applicable for the 
protection of each and all. Community of interests does not 
necessarily require more consultation in common than can be 
effected by the conferences which are now periodically held, but 
common action for protection does. If force is to be co-ordinated 
and concentrated in a responsible centre acting for the whole, 
the contributing parts must have a voice in determining the 
nature of the action to be taken. . 

In what way the over-sea Dominions of the Crown may be 
invited to enter into actual partnership with the Mother Country, 
contributing to common resources and sharing common responsi- 
bilities—that is the problem before practical Imperialists; and 
it is one that will not brook long delay. In an Empire such 
as ours centrifugal forces act powerfully, and must be counter- 
acted if the Empire is to hold together and grow in consolidated 
strength. Under the influence of climatic and other natural 
causes racial characteristics tend to vary from those of the 
common stock. As communitiés expand, the sense of individu- 
ality, of devotion to the community, increases at the inevitable 
expense of the sense of devotion to the United Kingdom. 

Fortunately a strong counteracting force of coherence exists 
in the sense of loyalty to a grand ideal—the Empire—and it 
must be encouraged. This movement is important to the theme 
of this article because it implies federation of some sort, and 
for federation of the Empire of any kind, however circumscribed 
its scope may be, it is essential that the Imperial Parliament 
should be re-established on a stable, constitutional basis, and 
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should, by devolution to local legislatures, be made free to 
devote itself to subjects affecting the general welfare of thege 
islands and to matters of Imperial concern. Whenever a con. 
ference or convention is held to consider the advisability of 
taking the great Colonies and Dominions into practical partner. 
ship and to suggest the best means of doing so, it is certain 
that a settlement of the question of reconstruction of the Second 
Chamber here, and of the relief of the Imperial Parliament by 
devolution to local Parliaments, will have to be considered algo, 
The pressure of Imperial growth will force discussion in which 
the Irish question cannot be excluded. Paradoxical as it may 
sound, it is quite possible that the prospects of a conference 
being convened and of its deliberations producing satisfactory 
results, and among them a solution of the Irish question, are 
in proportion to the magnitude and difficulty of the subjects to 
be discussed. 

Great changes of thought have of late years taken place, 
and both in Ireland and in Great Britain the majority of think- 
ing men desire a settlement of the Irish question. They think 
it necessary in the interests of Ireland, of the United Kingdom, of 
the Empire, and are anxious that it should be settled, and settled in 
the best possible way. What is the best possible way? By disen- 
tangling it from party politics ; by freeing it from all passion and 
prejudice derived from highly controversial planks in the political 
platforms of this or that party; by presenting it on its purely 
personal merits and demerits as an integer to be considered 
solely in reference to its effects not upon parties but upon the 
State. The feeling in favour of what is sometimes called ‘ Home 
Rule all round,’ and the aspiration towards some sort of Imperial 
deed of partnership, is growing stronger every day. The con- 
viction that reconstruction of the relations between the com- 
ponent parts of the United Kingdom, suitable to the requirements 
of each but ail on federal lines, is necessary for the United King- 
dom, and that some arrangement, also on federal lines, between 
a reconstructed United Kingdom and the King’s over-sed 
Dominions is desirable to the Empire is daily gaining ground. 
When a great body of opinion overlapping the lines of party 
cleavage exists and gathers force, it will some day insist that 
so great a national and Imperial question shall be lifted out of 
the arena of party politics and shall be soberly considered on its 
merits, with a view to settlement by consent. Settlement by 
consent is the only form of settlement that can prove satisfactory 
and durable. Proceeding by way of conference is the only means 
whereby settlement by consent can be achieved. 

It is not easy, within the limits of an article, to deal argu- 
mentatively with so many and such complicated issues; but 
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surveying them cursorily, as perforce I have done, conference 
as the alternative to confusion appears to be plainly indicated. 
Confusion must arise in the application of the present or of any 
other Home Rule measure in which great principles are left for 
future settlement. Confusion will exist in parties so long as 
they are hampered by a question which does not naturally divide 
them. Confusion will prevail in Parliament until one branch is 
relieved of an intolerable burden of business and the other 
branch is reconstructed. Confusion will disturb inter-Imperial 
relations until some path of progress is at least sketched out. 
The alternative is conference ; and even if the necessities of party 
leaders do not compel them to adopt that course, public opinion 
will sooner or later insist upon it. The sooner it does so the 
better it will be for Ireland, for the United Kingdom, for the 
Empire, for our relations with all English-speaking peoples, and 


perhaps for the peace of the world. 
DUNRAVEN. 
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THE FUTURE OF [RELAND 
(II) 


THE HOME RULE BILL RECONSIDERED 


ApouT the time these pages appear in print the Government of 
Ireland Bill will have entered on its Report stage in the House 
of Commons. It is not probable that many amendments of 
consequence will be put down by the Government for consider. 
tion upon that stage, and we may therefore assume with some 
confidence that the Bill is now in the shape in which it will 


find its way on to the Statute Book. The provisions of the | 


Parliament Act being what they are, and the temper of the 
Unionist party being likely to remain what it is, there seems 
little probability that the authors of the Bill will be permitted 
—even if they desired—the opportunity of second thoughts. It 
is a remarkable situation, and the more remarkable, as the text 
of the Bill after its passage through Committee is, with one 
notable exception,’ almost precisely the same as it was when 
it left the hands of the parliamentary draftsman. Never, I 
think, has any Bill of such importance, least of all the preceding 
Home Rule Bill of 1893, borne so little trace of its ordeal in 
Committee. 

I am not sure that this is altogether a matter for congratu- 
lation. There are some Ministers who claim for their legis- 
lative works the privileges of the doctrine of plenary inspiration,’ 
and would restrict the task of exegesis upon the sacred text to 
their-own permanent officials, who are apparently to perform 
the office of members of Parliament, and put their own con- 
struction upon the meaning of a Bill which they themselves 
have assisted the Minister to draft. On the other hand, there 
are members in Opposition who make no secret of the fact 
that the object of their presence in debates is to make a Bill 
not better but worse,*® and indeed unworkable. We have seen 
the spectacle of two amendments moved in succession from the 

1 I refer to the amendment to Clause XV., which withholde from the Irish 
Parliament the power to vary, by way of decrease, any Customs duty levied by 
the Imperial Parliament. 

? See a remarkable speech by Mr. Lloyd George on Saturday, November 3), 
on the subject-of legislation and the desirability of restricting the discussion of 


it in Parliament. 
* The amendments put down are very iristructive on this point. 
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Opposition Benches in one evening in precisely the opposite 
sense to one another,‘ and the same playful spirit of irresponsi- 
bility was revealed in a now notorious amendment on the Report 
stage of the Financial Resolution, which apparently had no 
more serious object in view than to catch the Government 
Whips asleep. The temper of both parties runs high, and 
under these circumstances legislation has ceased to be a com- 
promise between the two parties; it has become a race 
against time. Clauses of considerable constitutional importance 
have not been discussed at all.° I am not saying that the clauses 
in question could have been improved, and I am very far from 
being convinced that the Opposition would have attempted to 
improve them; but, as will appear later in this article, there 
have been several! occasions on which I think the Government 
should have had the opportunity, and been under the obligation, 
of making their meaning more explicit. Too much has in some 
cases been left to be dealt with by Orders in Council.* Whether, 
indeed, the House would have made the best of such oppor- 
tunities is a matter of some doubt; I have no desire to appear 
censorious, but a close student of the debates on the financial 
clauses cannot escape the conviction that many members dis- 
cussed them without understanding what they meant.’ The 
impression produced upon the minds of a detached observer is 
that the heavy burden of autumn Sessions has strained the 
physical vitality of members to the uttermost, and ‘ very few 
and very weary,’ to quote Macaulay in another connexion, must 
have been those who were in at the death of the last amendment. 

But when all is said that can be said against the character 
of the proceedings in Committee, the fact remains, I think, 
that the Bill is a remarkably successful piece of draftsmanship. 
If I were asked to sum up in a word its distinguishing feature, 
I should say it was flexibility. Nowhere are there any hard 
and fast lines of demarcation; neither in the executive, the 
judicial, or the legislative sphere. The line of cleavage which 
separates State and Federal organs and functions in Federal 
Governments, and which in such cases leads to so much 
friction, is almost obliterated. I have already, in an earlier 
issue of this Review,* laid stress upon this feature, and I do 
not propose to go over the same ground again; but in the pages 
that follow I have worked out some aspects of it which have, I 
believe, largely escaped attention hitherto. 


“I refer to the amendments to Clause 29. 

* For example, Clauses 30, 40, 41. 

* For example, Clause 26. 

’ This is particularly true of the financial clauses. 
* I'he Nineteenth Century and After, June 1912,‘ Home Rule and Federalism.’ 
Vou. LXXIII—No. 431 P 
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‘THE FINANCIAL CLAUSES 


The fulcrum of the Bill is, I think, to be found in the 
financial clauses, and the more closely they are studied the 
more apparent does it become that, whatever objections may 
legitimately be urged against the measure, ‘separatism’ is 
not one of them. The operation of the financial arrangements 
may be more conservative than the critics of the Bill imagine, 
Ireland has been deprived by Mr. Herbert Samuel’s amendment 
of the only power of reducing taxation which she was under any 
temptation to exercise—the power to lower the indirect taxes 
on tea and sugar, which press with such disproportionate severity 
on her population ; she is left with the power to increase (within 
limits) the indirect taxes, while she is deprived of the power of 
increasing the only direct tax (the Income tax) which she might 
have been under any temptation to increase. If she avails herself 
of this limited power of increasing taxation, she will, it is true, 
increase the transferred sum due to her, but she will thereby 
accelerate the process by which expenditure in Ireland, whether 
Irish or Imperial, and revenue raised in Ireland, whether from 
Irish taxes or Imperial taxes, attain an equilibrium and the exist 
ing ‘ deficit’ is wiped out. The moment that day arrives she will 
be liable to be called upon to pay what at present she is unable 
to pay—an Imperial contribution. Is she likely to be in any 
anxiety to accelerate the arrival of that day? I think not. She 
has everything to gain by prolonging the arrangements under 
the Bill, the more so as, should the Imperial Parliament reduce 
indirect taxation—and the Liberal Government is, I believe, more 
or less committed to this policy in the case of tea and sugar—the 
effect of such a reduction will operate as a new grant-in-aid to 
Ireland. In such a case Ireland will pay less into the Imperial 
Exchequer than she did before, while she will continue to receive 
the same sum as is guaranteed to her under the Bill. She can 
afford to contemplate with complacency such a prospect, and 
will be under no temptation to hasten any revision of the 
arrangements which hold it out to her. She may feel tempted 
to operate within the margin of the ‘deficit’ of 1,500,000I. by 
raising taxation to a figure which will fall short of it, but she is 
not likely to go beyond it. She is much more likely to confine 
her experiments to appropriation by saving expenditure on one 
item in order to divert the portion of the transferred sum thereby 
set free to a new one. 

The effect of these considerations will be, I think, to 
make such fiscal autonomy as is granted under the Bill 
extremely illusory. It is not to the interest of Ireland to 
avail herself of it. It is to her interest, for a considerable time 
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to come, to avoid legislation (nearly all legislation means in- 
creased expenditure), and to confine herself to readjustments in 
administration. So, too, in the case of the reserved services she 
will be under no temptation to take them over until she knows 
whether they are likely to be a decreasing or an increasing 
charge. Everything here will depend on the bargain her repre- 
sentatives on the Joint Exchequer Board can drive with their 
colleagues. If they anticipate that a service—say the Insurance 
Act—is likely to grow more costly, they will be disinclined to 
take it over unless the growing cost is fully credited to them 
in the sum to be transferred to them by the Joint Exchequer 
Board along with the transfer of the service in question. We 
are here in the region of speculation, and it is dangerous to 
prophesy ; but I think that an Irish Government will be very 
cautious in assuming new liabilities. 


Tue Joint ExXcHEQUER BOARD AND FINANCIAL REVISION 


The Joint Exchequer Board is, to my mind, one of the most 
important features of the Bill, and the Government have been 
well advised in amending the Bill by giving it access to the 
Judicial Committee for the determination of the difficult ques- 
tions which will come before it. It has been urged against this 
amendment that it is absurd to expect a judicial tribunal to 
decide what, for example, is an Imperial tax and what is an Irish 
tax. That may or may not be so, but it is an ‘absurdity’ to 
which the Judicial Committee are well accustomed. They have 
had to decide—with the help of Mill’s Political Economy— 
what is a direct and what is an indirect tax within the meaning 
of the British North America Act,’ and a tribunal which has got 
so far in questions of the incidence of taxation need not fear 
such a much more elementary question as is involved in the 
determination of ‘Imperial’ and ‘Irish’ taxation respectively. 
Indeed, definitions of taxation are one of the most frequent 
duties of Federal tribunals, as anyone who has studied the excise 
question in Australia and the income-tax problem in the United 
States cannot fail to be aware. 

It is the procedure for the revision of the financial arrange- 
ments that is most open to criticism. I refer to the clause 
providing for the constitutional procedure to be adopted in case 
a revision of the financial arrangements under the Bill should 
be found necessary in the interests of either Great Britain or 
Ireland, or both of them, after the Act has been in operation. 
Put in its simplest terms, the clause in question provides that 
when the total expenditure upon Ireland and the total ‘true’ 
Tevenue raised in Ireland balance, the existing arrangement 


* Section 92. 
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shall come to an end. The existing arrangement is that Ireland 
shall receive a fixed sum (known as the ‘transferred sum’) out 
of the total proceeds of taxation (whether Imperial taxation of 
Ireland or Irish taxation), this fixed sum being based on an 
estimate of the cost of the services which are not reserved to the 
Imperial Government together with a ‘surplus’ grant, and 
the remainder of those proceeds of taxation will be kept in the 
Imperial Exchequer to defray, so far as they are sufficient to 
defray, the cost of the reserved services. It is anticipated 
that in process of time the increase in the proceeds of the taxa- 
tion of Ireland (whether due to an automatic increase in the 
proceeds of Imperial taxes in Ireland or to a deliberate addition 
to that taxation by the Irish Parliament) will be such as to 
establish an equilibrium between the total revenue raised from 
Treland and the total expenditure in or upon Ireland—an equili- 
brium which may be hastened by any economies the Irish 
Government may make in the cost of the services under its own 
control. When that time arrives the two countries will be faced 
with the immediate prospect of Ireland being in a position to 
do what she cannot do at present—namely, to contribute to 
the cost of purely Imperial expenditure, such as the cost of the 
Army, the Navy, and the National Debt. It will then be the 
duty of the Imperial Parliament to determine what proportion 
of such expenditure she shall contribute. It will be no less the 
right of the Irish Parliament to demand that she have a voice in 
the appropriation of the real surpluses which will begin to flow 
into the Imperial Exchequer. 

Obviously on such an occasion Ireland will have a right to 
demand that, as regards representation in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, she shall no longer be regarded as being in statu pupillan. 
The Imperial subsidy from Ireland towards Imperial services 
cannot fairly be determined in the absence of the full representa- 
tion to which Ireland would be entitled on a basis of population. 
Hence the curious arrangement in Clause 26, which provides 
that, if and when this contingency should arise, the Irish repre- 
sentation is to be brought up to this figure. I use the term 
‘curious’ avowedly, because the effect of the clause is to alter 
the constitution of the Imperial Parliament itself by introducing 
into it for the first time in its history the representatives of 
another Parliament. There will be three different categories 
of members of the Imperial Parliament—the Irish delegates 
(as the new contingent may be called) to the number of thirty 
or so, attending on this particular occasion ; the Irish members 
to the number of forty-two, attending as usual ; and the British 
members. The nearest parallel to this is to be found in the 
Bill of 1886, which provided that half the representatives of the 
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Irish House of Commons (its total membership was 204) should 
be summoned to the Imperial House of Commons, and that the 
twenty-eight Irish representative peers should be summoned to 
the Imperial House of Lords, whenever the occasion should 
arise for altering any part of the Home Rule Act, whether 
financial or other. This was an ingenious attempt to call into 
life again the constitution of the Imperial Parliament as it would 
have been before 1886. So far as financial revision was con- 
cerned this contingency was not to arise for thirty years, inas- 
much as Ireland, having in 1886 a surplus instead of (as now) a 
deficit, was subjected to a fixed Imperial contribution for a term 
of thirty years under the Bill itself. The gravest objection to 
this arrangement—namely, that by implication it abolished the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament by making it unable to 
alter any part of the Bill once it became law—does not arise in 
the present case. The earlier Bill totally excluded Irish mem- 
bers, and the effect of this exclusion, coupled with certain 
restrictive clauses as to any alteration of the Act, appeared to 
be to put it out of the power of the Imperial Parliament, not 
only to alter the Home Rule Bill in any particular once it 
became law, but even to legislate concurrently for Ireland. The 
retention of forty-two Irish members, coupled with better 
drafismanship, has in the case of the present Bill provided 
against these infringements of the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament. 

The clause does, however, undoubtedly introduce an anomaly 
into the constitution of the Imperial Parliament, and would 
be difficult to defend as a matter of constitutional theory. Its 
drawbacks are obvious. The complexion of the Irish Parliament 
may exhibit no kind of correspondence with that of the normal 
Irish representation in the Imperial Parliament, and the thirty 
Irish delegates from the Irish Parliament may speak with one 
voice and the forty-two Irish representatives from Irish con- 
stituencies with quite another. This is particularly probable if, 
as is quite possible, the Irish franchise for the Irish Parliament 
and the Irish franchise for the Imperial Parliament fall apart. 
The forty-two Irish members might be elected, for example, by 
constituencies to which the Imperial Parliament had extended 
women’s suffrage, while the thirty Irish delegates from the 
Irish Parliament might have been elected to that Parliament 
by a more restricted suffrage. Which will speak with the more 
authority? Moreover, the Irish delegates will not only not 
represent constituencies. Their representative character will 
be impaired by the fact that they will attend the Imperial Parlia- 
ment with a much more limited discretion than their forty-two 
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colleagues from the constituencies. They will attend under a 
strict mandate from the Parliament which chooses them. 

Moreover, as the clause stands at the moment of writing, 
the majority in the Irish Parliament may choose them exclu- 
sively from its own side. The clause is extremely vague, 
especially when compared with the corresponding clause in the 
1886 Bill, which, having constituted the Irish Parliament on 
the uniform basis of double-member constituencies, did at least 
provide that one member for every such constituency should 
sit on the delegation. The clause stands in obvious need of 
safeguards on this point. 

How, then, can it be defended? The answer is that, in the 
first place, no better alternative has been propounded. The 
only alternative would be to give the Irish people a permanent 
representation at Westminster of seventy-two members on the 
population basis. The objections to this from the point of view 
of English and Scottish legislation are too obvious to need 
repetition. The only alternative which occurs to me is one 
adopted in one of our Colonial Constitutions, by which, instead 
of a dissolution in the case of a ‘deadlock,’ special writs are 
sent to the constituencies for the election of additional members 
to reinforce the Upper House of the existing Parliament in its 
attempt to deal with a constitutional crisis. This might be done 
in the case of Ireland when the financial arrangements of the 
Bill required reconsideration, but it would be very difficult, as 
the question of the distribution of writs for the election of thirty 
new members among the nineteen single-member and the eight 
double-member constituencies (to say nothing of Dublin and 
Belfast) would be a most invidious one. 

The only other alternative that presents itself is suggested 
by the famous Austro-Hungarian Ausgleich, by which delega- 
tions from the Austrian and Hungarian Parliaments meet with 
plenary powers on equal terms periodically to revise the fiscal 
arrangements between the two countries. But this has only to 
be considered to be rejected. The relation between Great Britain 
and Ireland will not be ‘dualism ’—t.e. a union of two inde- 
pendent countries under one King—for that would involve the 
repeal of the Act of Union and the surrender of the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament. With that Parliament the last 
word must rest. 


THE SUPREMACY OF THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT 


The clauses which deal with the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament put that supremacy beyond dispute, and are, to my 
mind, drafted with very great skill. They represent a 
great improvement on the Bill of 1886, which was very 
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ambiguous on these points. Clause 41 reasserts what has already 
been provided for by the first clause of the Bill—namely, that 
‘notwithstanding the establishment of the Irish Parliament or 
anything contained in this Act the supreme power and authority 
of the Parliament of the United Kingdom shall remain unaffected 
and undiminished.’ This reservation was not necessary, but it 
is well to put it beyond dispute. Clause 41 is still more explicit. 
Its first section provides that the Irish Parliament shall have no 
power to alter any provision of the Government of Ireland Act 
except as specially provided by the Act. The exception refers 
to the power conferred upon the Irish Parliament after a lapse 
of three years to alter the franchise for the Irish House of 
Commons and the distribution of constituencies. The section 
goes on to safeguard the power of the Imperial Parliament to 
legislate for Ireland concurrently with the Irish Parliament. 
The second section, which closely resembles a clause in the 
Colonial Laws Validity Act (sometimes called ‘the charter of 
colonial autonomy ’) is directed not so much towards preserving 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, which is amply safe- 
guarded by all that precedes, as towards saving such provisions 
of an Irish Act as shall not infringe that supremacy. Irish Acts 
are to be read subject to Imperial Acts, and are to be void only 
in so far as they are repugnant to them, and no more. Two such 
Acts will therefore be read together, and the canon of judicial 
interpretation in an Irish court will be that when doubts and 
inconsistencies arise the meaning of the Imperial Act will prevail. 


TrRIsH REPRESENTATION AT WESTMINSTER 


It has, indeed, been contended that the Imperial Parliament 
will in practice not venture to legislate for Ireland except on 
the Irish initiative, any more than it ventures to legislate for the 
self-governing Colonies. Those, however, who advance this 
contention overlook two fundamental facts which discriminate 
the position of Ireland from that of the Colonies. One is that 
Ireland will be represented in the Imperial Parliament, and the 
other is that that Parliament will legislate annually for Ireland 
in the Finance Act. The provision for Irish representation is 
another of the anomalies which the Bill presents, as Irishmen 
will still be able to vote at Westminster, not only on Irish and 
Imperial affairs, but on purely English affairs, and the Bill is 
thereby exposed to the objection made in 1893 that it is ‘a 
measure to give self-government to Ireland and at the same time 
& measure to take away self-government from Great Britain.’ 
This objection is in the present Bill met to a considerable extent 
by the reduction of the Irish representation to the figure of 
forty-two, a figure far below that to which she would be entitled 
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on the basis of her population. It may fairly be argued, there. 
fore, that, if Englishmen are penalised by the arrangement, so 
are Irishmen. The arrangement is, of course, a compromise 
between the total exclusion of Irish representatives—which would 
be inequitable having regard to the fact that not only does the 
Imperial Parliament propose to legislate intermittently for 
Ireland, but also to legislate annually for her in the matter of 
taxation—and their total inclusion, which would be invidious, as 
the Irish members are to have full power to vote in purely 
English and Scottish affairs. If the arrangement adopted does 
not solve the too familiar riddle of Home Rule, it at least approxi- 
mates to a solution, and it at least avoids the defiant complexities 
of Mr. Gladstone’s ill-fated ‘in-and-out’ proposals. What, how- 
ever, would happen if the Imperial Parliament proposed at any 
time to abridge the powers of the Irish Parliament by an amend- 
ment of the new constitution it is difficult to foretell, as the 
Bill makes no such provision for a delegation of Irish representa- 
tives in this matter as it does in the case of a revision of the 
financial clauses of the Bill. Evidently the Government do not 
contemplate such a contingency, and probably they are right. 


THE EXECUTIVE 


Clause 31 makes a vital change in the office of Lord 
Lieutenant. It assimilates his position to that of a colonial 
governor by giving him a fixed term of office and making his 
tenure independent of the issues of an English general election. 
Henceforth he will cease to be a member of the English Ministry 
of the day. This is inevitable if he is to discharge with impar- 
tiality the delicate duties which the Act throws upon ‘him. Inci- 
dentally, it is no less significant than proper that the religious 
disability at present attaching to his office will be removed, and 
Catholics will no longer be debarred from holding the highest 
office of State in a Catholic country. The powers of the Lord 
Lieutenant are not defined in the Bill. They will be defined 
by the instruments appointing him, in which the Crown may 
(by Clause 4) delegate to him such prerogatives as it thinks 
proper. An interesting constitutional point may arise as to the 
legal status of the Lord Lieutenant in future with regard to his 
responsibility before Irish courts for breaches of the law. At 
present his Viceregal position gives him immunities to which 
no parallel can be found in any of the Colonies.*° The most 


2° See the cases of Luby v. Wodehouse, 1865, Irish C. L. Rep. vi. p. 627, and 
Sullivan v. Spencer, 1872, Irish C. L. Rep. xvii. p. 618. Isaac Butt, who was 
counsel for the plaintiff in these cases, put the point practically enough in 
arguing against the immunity of the Lord Lieutenant when he said: ‘The 
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remarkable thing about the Bill is the creation of a statutory 
executive responsible to the Irish Parliament. The previous two 
Bills were, like the constitutions granted to the Colonies, silent 
upon this point. The text of the present Bill puts it beyond 
doubt that the executive government of Ireland is to be carried 
on by the advice of Ministers responsible to the Irish Parliament. 
There is, however, at no point a complete delimitation of execu- 
tives. If a tax is levied by the Irish Parliament it will be 
assessed and collected by Imperial officers ; if the subject refuses 
to pay it, the Imperial officers will have to proceed for its enforce- 
ment before Irish judges, whose judgments will be executed by 
Irish sheriffs assisted by an Imperial police.’ Nothing could 
illustrate more forcibly the fusion of Imperial and Irish authority 
under the Bill. 

Two clauses (40 and 41) accentuate this fusion of the Govern- 
ments of England and Ireland. It will presently be pointed out 
in dealing with the judiciary that, paradoxical though it may 
appear, the Bill does actually unite the two countries in some 
directions more closely than before. It enlarges the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Imperial Court in Irish cases. But Clause 40 
goes on to provide for a reciprocal delegation of administrative 
duties. It enables an Irish department to make use of Imperial 
officers for the discharge of Irish administrative duties and an 
Imperial department to make use of Irish officers for the 
discharge of Imperial administrative duties. 

This is characteristic of the flexibility of the Bill, and it 
may be found very useful in practice. Its political merits are, 
I think, obvious enough, because it cuts right across the delimi- 
tation of Federal and State spheres of action which is so charac- 
teristic of the pure federalism of the United States, and which 
has often led to so much friction. There is here a complete 
departure from the American doctrine of ‘separate and distinct 
sovereignties acting separately and independently of each other 
within their respective spheres ’—to quote a leading case ** in the 
American Law Reports. Invidious distinctions between Irish 
and Imperial authority will be as difficult to make in the case 
of administration as in that of taxation, and the extreme Nation- 
ilist and the extreme Orangeman who wish to repudiate one 
authority in the name of the other will be hard put to it to 
Queen reigns but does not govern; the Lord Lieutenant governs but does not 
ign.’ The powers conferred upon the Lord Lieutenant by his patent—for a 
copy of which I am indebted to Mr. Birrell—are truly regal in their amplitude, 
and almost medieval in their phraseology. 

* Although the police are to be under Imperial control, the Irish Court will 
have full power to demand their co-operation both in process and in execution. 


Cp. A. G. v. Kissane, Irish Law Rep. xxxii. 236. 
® Ableman v. Booth, 21 How, 516. 
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distinguish where the sphere of the one begins and that of the 
other ends. He will have to serve ‘two masters,’ and will not 
be able to discriminate between love for one and hatred of the 
other. 

This is a sound justification for the arrangement adopted, 
but it has also, of course, the merit of making for economy and 
averting the expense of separate staffs performing similar duties, 
Central departments not infrequently make arrangements of this 
kind in the case of local authorities; the Board of Agriculture, 
for instance, has invested the officers of municipal corporations 
with certain statutory duties. Grave questions have thereby 
arisen as to the legal liability of the local authorities for the acts 
or defaults of their servants,’* and the subject has suffered in 
his actionable rights. No such difficulty, however, will arise in 
the case of Ireland, as the executives of both countries will 
continue to be carried on in the name of the Crown, and the 
same remedies against the officers of the administration will be 
open to the subject in both cases. The last paragraph in 
Clause 40 makes this doubly sure by providing that any such 
arrangements shall in no wise diminish the responsibility of the 
departments by which they are made. 

The Lord Lieutenant will, of course, represent the Crown in 
a dual capacity—he will exercise the prerogatives delegated to 
him on the advice of his Irish Ministers, but he will also be 
subject to the instructions of the Imperial Government, particu- 
larly as regards the control of the police and the assent to Irish 
legislation. The Bill attempts to relieve him in the exercise of 
his power of veto by making provision for consulting the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in such cases. The danger here 
is that the veto will never be exercised on grounds of policy, but 
only on grounds of law. 

Which of these two checks—the political veto of the Govern- 
ment or the jural veto of the courts—is the more expedient 
may admit of doubt. In Canada they exist concurrently; the 
Dominion Government may veto any act of the Provincial Legis- 
latures, and the courts may declare ultra vires any such Acts 
of these Legislatures as exceed the legislative powers granted to 
them by the British North America Act. A legal decision would 
appear likely to provoke less friction in Ireland, but it is some- 
times contended that there might be difficulties in the way of 
its enforcement at the hands of Irish authorities. If the Judicial 
Committee were likely to take the broad ground occupied by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and annul legislation on 
the ground that it conflicted with federal or ‘ Imperial’ interests, 


%* Stanbury v. The Exeter Corporation, 1905, 2 K.B. 841, is a case in point. 
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there might be some reason for apprehension. But precedents 
warrant us in supposing that the Judicial Committee will inter- 

+ the Home Rule Act generously, and, as in Canadian cases, 
bear in mind that it was the intention of the Imperial Parliament 
to set up a Legislature as fully competent to legislate within its 
own constitution as the Imperial Parliament itself. The alterna- 
tive remedy of the Imperial veto where an Act is impolitic rather 
than unconstitutional has always been present to their lordships’ 
minds in such cases as a strong reason for not straining the letter 
of the Constitution against the Legislature created under it.™* 
There is here little danger of Irishmen being made unduly subject 
to ‘judge-made law.’ 

Op the other hand, the Imperial Government may exercise 
its veto whenever it thinks fit. Colonial legislation is not usually 
vetoed except when it comes within one of the categories of Bills 
which the Governor is instructed, by one of the instruments 
appointing him, to ‘reserve’ for Imperial consideration, or when 
the Bill touches some Imperial interest, such as immigration. 
But when, as in the case of Ireland, the relations between the 
Mother Country and the dependency are very close, the veto of 
the Governor, or the power of disallowance of an Act, assented to 
by the Governor, may be called into play in almost any matter. 
The Minister of Justice in Canada has more than once advised 
the exercise of the Dominion veto upon provincial legislation, 
simply on the ground that such legislation was in itself inequit- 
able or impolitic. The Imperial Government might do the same 
in the case of Ireland, though obviously it is desirable, in deter- 
mining the relations between the two countries, to avoid as far 
as possible giving occasion for such conflicts. 


THE JUDICIAL POWER AND THE PROTECTION OF MINORITIES 


The Bill proposes to substitute the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council for the House of Lords as the tribunal to which 
appeals shall lie from the Irish Courts. But it does not effect a 
mere transfer of this appellate jurisdiction. It enlarges the 
ippellate jurisdiction, and at the same time confers upon the 
Court which is to exercise it a kind of original jurisdiction. This 
original jurisdiction is confined to matters directly referred to it, 
4s to which it will apparently act, not in a mere consultative, 
but in a judicial capacity,’* as it will not be giving a mere opinion, 
like # law officer of the Crown, but will be making a declaratory 


“ Cf. Bank of Toronto v. Lambe, 12 A.C. 575. 

* As to the distinction cf. Hx parte C. C. of Kent v. Council of Dover, 1 Q.B. 
(1891) p. 725, a case ‘referred’ to the High Court under Section 29 (i) of the 
local Government Act of 1888. 
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_judgment.’* Be this as it may, the Judicial Committee is ly 
Clause 29 invested with the duty of hearing or determining (q 
the question being referred to it by the Lord Lieutenant or, 
Secretary of State) whether any Irish Act, or any Irish Bill,o 
any provision thereof, is beyond the powers of the Irish Pazlig. 
ment. This provision has been described as ‘ unprecedented’ 
both by those who, like the Attorney-General, regard that de 
scription as one of its merits, and by those who, like its critics, 
regard it as one of its defects. Both parties are mistaken. The 
Canadian Government (Revised Statutes, cap. 139, section 60) 
and the Australian Government (Act No. 34 of 1910) have already 
given their highest Court a similar power, with a view to dealing 
with the questions that may and do arise in those Colonies with 
respect to the delimitation of the powers of the central and local 
Legislatures. There is, therefore, nothing revolutionary about 
the proposal. As regards its application to Irish Acts, it has 
but few critics. It has the obvious advantage of enabling a 
prompt decision to be obtained from the highest Court as to 
whether an Act is ultra vires, without having to wait for the 
contingency of a case arising under the Act in the ordinary cours 
of litigation in the Irish Courts. Such a contingency may never 
arise—if the unconstitutional Act does not involve the right of 
individuals—or it may arise long after the Act has been in oper 
tion, and after people have entered into engagements under it. 
The difficulties attendant on such cases, familiar enough in the 
United States, where no such power of prompt reference to the 
Supreme Court exists, are obviated by this proposal. 


CRITICISMS OF THE POWER OF REFERENCE 


Criticism of this procedure is directed to two points—firstly, 
that it goes too far because it applies to Bills as well as to Acts; 
secondly, that it does not go far enough, because it can only be 
set in operation by the Lord Lieutenant or a Secretary of State, 
and not by an individual. As to the first point, it is difficult 
to see why a Bill should not admit of reference. Bills passed by 
Colonial Legislatures are not infrequently reserved by the 
Governor and referred to the law officers of the Crown over here 
for their opinion, and the Crown might at any time substitute 
the opinion of the Judicial Committee, as it already possesses 
the power under an Act of 1833 (3 and 4 William IV. cap. 41) 
of referring to the Committee any question it thinks fit. Critics 
of the proposal have seen something supremely ‘comic,’ to 
quote Sir Edward Carson, in the Bills of the Irish Parliament 


** As to declaratory judgments in English Courts see R. S. C. Order x2¥. 
rule 5, and Zilis v. Duke of Bedford, 1899, 1 Ch. 515. 
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being referred to the Judicial Committee. The element of comedy 
seems to lie in the time of reference—i.e. in the suggestion that 
the Irish House may have to adjourn in the middle of a Com- 
mittee stage to discover whether it can proceed any further. 
This is an unnecessary supposition: a Bill might be referred 
before its introduction, or after it had actually passed both 
Houses. There is nothing either comic or tragic in the prospect 
of the Irish Legislature having to reconsider a Bill so referred. 
Colonial Legislatures have had to do it in the case of reserved 
Bills which have been objected to by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies on the advice of the law officers of the Crown. 
And there is surely an obvious advantage in obtaining before, 
instead of after, a Bill comes into effect the opinion of an im- 
partial tribunal on its validity. If Unionist lawyers had taken 
the trouble to look at the Canadian Act they would have dis- 
covered that not only the Canadian Government but also each 
House of the Canadian Parliament’*’ already possess the power 
of referring Bills to the Supreme Court of the Dominion for a 
judicial opinion thereon. No one seems to have thought it at all 
comic; in some cases it has been found very useful. 

The second objection is that private individuals should have 
direct access to the Judicial Committee in this matter. This 
certainly is an unprecedented proposal, and as ‘comic’ as it is 
uprecedented. That it should be in the power of any infuriated 
Orangeman at any time—possibly in the middle of the proceed- 
ings in Committee in the Irish Parliament—to bring any Irish 
Bill before the Judicial Committee and delay its progress until 
that tribunal has found time to decide whether or not it is 
ultra vires is a terrifying prospect ; it would be a direct invitation 
to obstruction. It would transfer discussion from the Irish Parlia- 
ment to the Judicial Committee, and convert the former into a 
debating society. It is quite sufficient that parties can petition 
the Lord Lieutenant or the Secretary of State—the Irish Govern- 
ment or the Imperial Government—to refer the matter, and that 
the Judicial Committee, upon such reference, can give them a 
hearing. This is the procedure in Canada under the Supreme 
Court Act, and it has not infrequently been taken advantage of 
by religious minorities who are concerned about the effect of 
provincial legislation, and who have thereby been enabled to 
appear by counsel before the Supreme Court, and, on appeal, 
the Judicial Committee." 

* The Government may refer ‘ 4ny matter’; the Houses of Parliament any 


‘private Bill.’ 
* See especially Brophy and others v. The A.G. of Manitoba, A. C. [1895] 202. 
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REMEDIES AGAINST THE EXECUTIVE 


Suggestions for the strengthening of the jurisdiction of the 
Judicial Committee with a view to the protection of minorities 
in Ireland deserve every consideration, but I fail to find anything 
really practical in such of them as have hitherto been put forward 
by critics of the Bill. The boldest of them is Sir Hildred 
Carlile’s amendment, strongly supported by Mr. Balfour, to give 
the Judicial Committee an original jurisdiction by extending the 
matters which may be referred to it from Acts or Bills to ques. 
tions ‘ whether any executive power in Ireland has been unlaw. 
fully exercised or withheld.’ The most extraordinary confusion 
of thought as to Federal jurisdiction is apparent in the arguments 
by which Mr. Balfour, in particular, supported this suggestion. 
He appears to be under the impression that in the United States 
one can appeal against the action of a State Executive toa 
Federal Court, independently of the State Courts; and he 
suggests, that as the Home Rule Bill does not set up independent 
Federal or (to use a more intelligible word) Imperial Courts in 
Ireland, but compels the subject to take his grievance into the 
Irish Court before he can appeal to the Judicial Committee, we 
ought to give him direct access to the Committee. Now, as a matter 
of fact, an Irish Unionist who may be aggrieved by the action of 
the Irish Executive under Home Rule will be in a much better 
position than, for example, a Massachusetts man aggrieved by 
the action of the Massachusetts Executive. The latter must seek 
redress in the State Court, and in no other, and the decision of 
that Court, unlike the decision of the Irish Court, is final—there 
is no appeal from it to the Federal Court as there will be from an 
Irish Court to the Judicial Committee. Federal Courts have only 
power to deal with Federal matters—i.e. breaches of Federal 
statutes,’* including, of course, the Federal Constitution. But, 
on the other hand, appeals will lie to the Judicial Committee, not 
only on Federal or Imperial matters (e.g. the question whether 
an Irish Act is ultra vires and a violation of the Imperial Act 
which defines the powers of the Irish Parliament), but also on 
Irish matters—e.g. on the construction of Irish Acts which are 
admittedly intra vires, and on the actions of the Irish Executive. 
This is giving the Imperial Court a power of interference in Irish 
affairs which no State in America would tolerate for a moment; 
the American principle being, to quote the words of an authori- 
tative decision, ‘ The judicial department of every State is the 
appropriate organ for construing the legislative Acts of that 
Government.’ *° It is just because we claim the supreme appellate 


#° Cf. In re Neagle, U.S. (1889) 135. 
** Marshall in Elmendorf v. Taylor, 10 Wheaton 109. 
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jurisdiction over purely Irish causes that we must concede to 
the Irish Courts an original jurisdiction in Federal causes—an 

2 of the | original but not a final jurisdiction. If we took Federal matters 

inorities | out of the Irish Courts and set up in Ireland, concurrently with 

nything the Irish Courts, a hierarchy of Federal or Imperial Courts, the 
forward Irish might well claim that the decisions of their own Courts in 

Hildred purely Irish matters should be final. Are the Unionist advocates 

» to give of the American principle prepared to go the whole length of 


ding the their analogy in this manner? And are they in that case pre- 
to ques- pared to provide for process and execution in Federal or Imperial 
| unlaw- cases by instituting a distinct set of Imperial officials in Ireland, 
onfusion independently of the Irish officials, like the Federal Marshals in 
cuments America? I can imagine nothing more invidious, nothing more 
gestion. likely to lead to friction, than a dualism of this kind. It would 
d States accentuate in the mind of every Irishman the distinction between 
ve tos the two countries, and would invest the Imperial authority with 
and he the appearance of a foreign jurisdiction. 

pendent The proposal to give individuals the right to a direct access 


ourts in to the Judicial Committee to lay complaints against the Irish 
into the Executive is no better. No supporter of the proposal has indi- ; 


ttee, we cated how it is to be done, or what known judicial procedure 
a matter could be used. No such right exists in any country in the ; 
ction of English-speaking world, and the nearest analogy one can think 


h better of is the Federal execution of the Holy Roman Empire, by which 
eved by a Federal Council issued a decree, and a body of troops took the 


ust seek field to execute it upon the contumacious State. 

cision of 

1—there A PRAcTICAL SUGGESTION 

from an Putting on one side these fantastic suggestions, let us con- 

ave only sider what real and practical remedies against breaches of law, 

Federal whether acts or defaults, are preserved to the Irish subject under 

n. But, the Home Rule Bill, how far they are extended, and how far they 

ttee, not admit of further extension. Now, in regard to such breaches of 

whether the law the subject in Ireland will have just the same rights 

rial Act of redress after the enactment of the Home Rule Bill as he had 

also on before it, and these rights are substantially the same as those 

hich are which Englishmen enjoy. If the Irish Courts (which we aré led 
ecutive. to suppose by Unionist critics will be partial and unjust under 
in Irish Home Rule because their judges will be appointed by the Irish ; 
1oment; Executive) refuse redress, then an appeal will lie to the Judicial 

authori- Committees in all cases in which at present it lies to the House 


e is the of Lords. I admit, however, that the appellate jurisdiction of 
of that the House of Lords in the case of Ireland is not at the present 
ppellate moment quite so extensive as it is in the case of England, and 
I have here a practical suggestion to make. It is that appeals 
should lie from the inferior Courts in Ireland in every case in 
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which they would lie in England. At present Ireland is differey. 
tiated from England, in that appeals do not lie from the Irish 
Court of Appeal to the House of Lords as to certiorari proceed. 
ings in civil matters,”’ or as to any interlocutory order ™ on the 
common law side.** The result is to make it impossible for the 
subject in Ireland in certain cases to obtain the opinion of the 
Imperial Court of Appeal on orders or decisions of the Executive 
which proceed upon a wrong interpretation of the law. It seems 
highly desirable that this should be remedied. 

There arises the further question whether appeals should not 
only be extended to cases where they are allowed in England, 
but whether, to allay Unionist misgivings, they should not be 
extended further. The Bill does, of course, extend them further, 
in so far as it grants an appeal in any cases whatsoever where 
they raise the question of the power of the Irish Parliament to 
pass a particular statute. For example, supposing the Irish 
Parliament passed an Act making it compulsory on Protestant 
children to attend a Catholic school, and empowering magistrates 
to inflict fines or sentences of imprisonment on parents who 
neglected to comply with this provision. The Act might—it is 
extremely unlikely, but nothing seems unlikely to an opponent 
of Home Rule—receive the royal assent and escape reference to 
the Judicial Committee ; supposing application was made by 4 
parent convicted by a Court of summary jurisdiction under the 
Act to the King’s Bench Division in Dublin, either for a case 
to be stated, or for a rule for certiorari to bring up the conviction 
with a view to quashing it, and that Court refused the rule. 
In such a case in Ireland or England the decision of the King’s 
Bench Division in this criminal cause or matter would be 
final, and there would be no appeal to a higher Court. Under 
the Bill (see Clause 30) there will in future be an appeal, because 
in such a case the validity of an-Irish statute will be involved.” 
It is worth consideration whether this appeal to the Judicial 
Committee should not be extended to all criminal cases * or 


72 Of course, in criminal matters they would not lie in either country. 

32 Nor, apparently, as to any motion; cf. Palles, C.B., in Queen v. Runciman, 
p- 550, on a motion for an information in the nature of a Quo Warranto : ‘ Were 
we in England, where an appeal lies to the House of Lords from the decision of 
the Court of Appeal upon motion, the case would have been different, but here, 
where the decision of this Court on motions is final . 

23 See Gosforth v. Irish Land Commission, 1899, ‘A. C. 435; Reg. v. Barton 
Ezors., 1902, A.C. 268; and Queen v. Runciman, Law Rep. Ireland, vol. 28, 

. 550. 

Pn This is a point which seems to have escaped notice in the debates. Of 
course, it enlarges the existing appellate jurisdiction. 

5 Ireland, it must be remembered, is in a peculiar position as regards criminal 
law. The Act of 1907, establishing a Court of Criminal Appeal in England, does 
not apply to Ireland, which is still subject to the old English procedure confining 
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matters whether they involve the validity of Irish statutes or not. 
The Unionists allege that they cannot trust the Courts of 
Summary Jurisdiction in Ireland, and appear to fear that the 
High Court in Dublin will not be sufficiently vigilant in super- 
vising them. There is a plausible case here for giving to the 
Judicial Committee the same power of granting special leave to 
appeal from any Court, whether an appellate Court or not, as it 
possesses in the case of all the Colonies. I throw out the sugges- 
tion. It is uncertain from the wording of Clause 28, applying 
‘all enactments’ relating to appeals to the Judicial Committee, 
whether this power is granted; it is equally uncertain whether 
the Judicial Committee will have the limited power which the 
House of Lords possesses (but has, I believe, never exercised) 
under Section 12 of the Appellate Jurisdiction Act of 1876, of 
extending by its standing orders the classes of cases in which 
appeals may lie from Ireland beyond those in which they lay 
before 1876. There is certainly room for improvement here.” 


Such are the main features of the Bill ‘to make provision for 
the better government of Ireland.’ Will it fulfil its high purpose? 
Will it succeed in closing the controversy which for so many 
weary years has distracted England and enfeebled Ireland? For 
more than a century we have witnessed that ‘eternal revenge of 
right against might,’ which the grave and sober historian of the 
Partition of Poland has declared to be the doom pronounced by 
History upon all the usurpations of the strong against the weak. 
Ireland, deprived of her own Parliament, has wreaked her 
vengeance upon ours; she has revolutionised our procedure, 


appeals against conviction (1) to a case stated by the judge for a Court for 
Crown Cases Reserved (although the Irish Court now sits under another name), 
or (2), more exceptionally, to a case arising from some error apparent on the 
record. In the former case the decision of the High Court at Dublin dealing 
with the reserved case is final, and an appeal to the House of Lords only lies 
in the very exceptional second case of error. 

** Considerations of space forbid the working out here of all these questions. 
I may, however, point out one or two matters which appear to have been over- 
looked in the drafting of the Bill. There is the question of Imperial election 
law. The Judicature Act of 1881 (Section 14) makes the decision of the Court 
of Appeal in England (and presumably also in Ireland) ‘final and conclusive’ 
on all points of law arising in election petitions. Ought there not in future 
to be an appeal from the Irish Court of Appeal to the Judicial Committee in 
cases where the election of an Irish member to the Imperial Parliament—as 
distinct from the Irish Parliament—is disputed? Then, again, is the question 
of granting a fiat in cases of Petition of Right against the Imperial Govern- 
ment in Ireland to remain after the Bill has passed into the law, as before it, 
in the hands of an Irish Minister? Or, again, in regard to cases on the Crown 
side of the King’s Bench Division in Dublin, should the Irish Attorney-General 
continue to have absolute authority as to granting his fiat in cases where not 
the Irish but the Imperial Government is involved? 


Vor. LXXIII—No. 431 Q 
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embittered our politics, and distracted our parties. In vain have 
we tried at first to coerce and then to cajole; she has defied us 
with a spirit that threats could not intimidate nor bribes destroy, 
In vain have we invited her to assist at our festivals and to join 
in our elegies. ‘ We have piped and ye have not danced, we have 
mourned and ye have not wept.’ She has turned aside with a 
gesture of disdain. Those who would be heroic she has made 
ridiculous. Those who refuse to recognise her claim are forced 
to admit her arbitration ; refusing to allow her to reign at Dublin 
they are compelled to abide her supremacy at Westminster. 
Fearing she will be a despot in her own country, they cannot 
but acclaim her a ‘dictator’ in theirs, and the ‘ Unionist’ party 
finds itself impaled on this implacable dilemma: ‘We can 
neither endure your presence nor tolerate your absence.’ Piti- 
ful, indeed, is the intellectual plight in which such a refusal to 
recognise the inexorable logic of facts, to say nothing of the 
dominion of ideas, has placed those who deny the justice and are 
blind to the expediency of the claim of the Irish people to govern 
themselves. But more pitiful still is the moral timidity which 
obscures from their vision this golden opportunity of uniting 
with the party in power in giving to this settlement the grace 
of a national reconciliation. Will it not be said of them as of 
another : Che fece per viltate il gran rifiuto? 

That is a question which may abide the answer of posterity. 


Treland is free. 
J. H. Moraan. 


Postscrirt.—This article was written and in type before the Govern- 
ment had put down their amendments for the Report stage. It seems 
only proper to add that the amendments now (December 23rd) announced 
cover several of the criticisms of the Bill put forward in this article. 
The most remarkable of them, and perhaps the most valuable, is that 
put down by Mr. Birrell to limit, in the interests of religious minorities, 
exercise of the executive power on the same principles as are already 
applied in the original text of the Bill to the exercise of the legislative 
power.—J. H. Morean. 
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THE FUTURE OF IRELAND 
(III) 


THE INDUSTRIAL ASPECT OF HOME RULE 


THE aspect of Home Rule which has been most neglected in 
comparison with its intrinsic importance is the industrial side 
of the question. The Closure resolution admitted of only a 
very brief debate on a topic which many Unionists consider vital 
to the whole Home Rule controversy—vital in essence, and 
vital too because the issue must demonstrate more clearly than 
any other branch of the controversy that the Radical talk of the 
union between the Irish and the English democracies is nothing 
but a piece of unmitigated humbug. 

This point was clearly realised when the debates of 1893 
gave fuller opportunities of discussion than the present ‘ Liberal’ 
Government afford. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour 
both made powerful speeches in support of an amendment by 
Sir John Gorst, drafted with the same intent as Mr. Gold- 
man’s amendment of this year. The object of both amendments 
was to exclude Irish industrial legislation from the control of 
the Irish Parliament, and to ensure equality of social conditions 
between the two countries. The present Unionist position cannot 
be better put than it was in the speech made by Mr. Chamberlain 
in that year on behalf of the working-men of Great Britain, 
when he said : 

As regards the feeling which exists among the working people of 
Birmingham in this matter, I can say they have two fears in respect of 
it. The first is that it may be possible for the Irish Legislature, in order 
to stimulate a particular trade or industry, to repeal some restriction 


which has been imposed upon trade of this country in order to enable 
it to be carried on in Ireland. 


The amendment was met in 1893, as in 1912, by the absolute 
resistance of his Majesty’s ministers. 

The contentions advanced by Mr. Hills in a speech of brilliant 
and exceptional merit, and by Mr. Goldman in an able and 
exhaustive summary of the points at issue, were reinforced by 
Mr. Waldorf Astor in a series of arguments which are so closely 
in-agreement with my own main contentions in this article that 
they need not be recapitulated. The Tory party at any rate 
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showed within the limits of debate allowed it by its opponents 
that it was no less interested in the social side of the Home 
Rule question than it was nearly twenty years ago. Mr. Balfour 
contributed his powerful support, and it was left to the Labour 
party, as I shall hope to prove in my article, to betray the 
working-men of Great Britain and Belfast to suit the exigencies 
of their corrupt political connexions. But the relations between 
English and Irish social conditions are rooted deep in history, 
and nothing but a survey of that history can lead us to a correet 
conclusion. Centuries, after all, are more important even than 
coalitions. 

_ The political fallacy of comparing Ireland under its own 
Parliament in the eighteenth century, when the Parliament was 
controlled by the Protestant minority, with Ireland under its 
own Parliament as it would be constituted by the present Home 
Rule Bill, under the control of the Catholic majority, is fre- 
quently made. The comparison is misleading and without 
value. But there is a comparison which can be profitably made, 
and that is between the economic relations of the two countries 
as they were in the eighteenth century and as they would be 
under the Home Rule Bill. Here a close and sinister parallel 
can be drawn. For the Home Rule Bill proposes to set up again 
those conditions of semi-separation, semi-independence, and 
unhappy competition which existed between the two countries 
from the time of the Restoration until 1780, and which were 
unprofitable to England and most disastrous to Ireland. The 
difficulties of that time may be easily repeated ; the possibility 
of their repetition is apparent, yet with a singular levity the 
Government has not only chosen to ignore it, but in advance has 
expressly forbidden in its Bill the only policy by which the 
difficulties could be attacked as they arose. 

It was with the Restoration that the economic relations 
between England and Ireland began.’ Before that time no 
difference was made in the treatment of the two countries. The 
laws of trade which were applied to the one were applied to the 
other; no restraint was put upon Irish trade, nor were duties 
levied on her products. With the Restoration came the trade 
rivalry between the two countries, and the first measures of a 
long course of legislation by which the English Parliament 
attempted to control Irish trade for the benefit and protection 
of the English manufacturers. It must first be observed that the 
economic repression of Ireland was dictated in part by political 


2 For a detailed account of the commercial relations between England and 
Ireland the reader is referred to Miss A. E. Murray’s A History of the 
Commercial and Financial Relations between England and Ireland from the 
Period of the Restoration. 
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reasons. In the struggle between Crown and Parliament Ireland 
was a powerful instrument in the hands of the Crown, a reserve 
both of men and money. The greater the prosperity of Ireland 
the greater the menace to English liberties. The repression of 
Ireland therefore, both at the time of the Civil War and after 
the Revolution, when Ireland became an outpost for the Stewart 
exiles and their French allies, was an important part of the 
political policy of the parliamentary party. This fact noted and 
made allowance for, we can consider the purely economic reasons 
which governed English policy towards Irish industry. Whether 
the policy was wise or unwise, the reasons for it are plain to 
understand. During the eighteenth century, until in fact coal 
and iron changed the course of industry, the industrial resources 
of England and Ireland were similar, and had no legislation for 
the restriction of Irish trade been passed, Ireland (as will be 
seen) would have been a competitor of England on more than 
equal terms. But she fell under the English mercantile system, 
the system by which England (in common with other European 
countries) turned her Colonies to her own commercial ends, used 
them as sources of raw material and a market for her own pro- 
duction, and forbade them to trade with foreign countries or to 
deal in manufactured goods. 

How this system was applied to Ireland can be seen with 
sufficient clearness if we examine the laws passed for the control 
of the Irish cattle and woollen industries. The two have a real 
though not apparent connexion, and belong to the last forty years 
of the seventeenth century. 

At the time of the Restoration Ireland was developing a 
trade in the export of live stock and of wool. The woollen trade 
was the first to be checked; a law, passed in 1660, prohibited 
the export of wool to any country but England. The breeding 
and export of live stock continued unrestricted for three years 
longer and increased rapidly. But it had excited the jealousy 
of the English breeders. They were at a disadvantage in com- 
peting with it, for the cheapness of land in Ireland enabled the 
Irish to breed at a much lower cost and to undersell the English j 
breeders in the English market. These complaints led to the 
Cattle Act of 1663 and the repression of the export of Irish 
cattle to England. Driven from one trade Ireland took refuge 
in another, she was thrown back on the necessity of fattening 
her own cattle, and as a result of the Cattle Act began to develop 
a provision trade. The trade grew rapidly, and Ireland soon 
became a serious competitor of England in the foreign markets. 
Up to that time English provisions had held their place as the 
cheapest. But the low value of land in Ireland (a tenth only of 
the value of English land), the low cost of living, and the cheap- 
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ness of labour made it possible for the Irish provision exporters 
to undersell the English in foreign markets by half, and the 
English trade was seriously affected. No restraint, however, 
was placed on the Irish exports of provisions to foreign countries, 
and her exports to the Colonies were only checked by the 
navigation laws. This in fact was her staple trade during the 
eighteenth century, and was maintained while her other trades 
were curtailed or destroyed. 

Meanwhile, with the growth of her cattle-breeding and 
provision trade came a great increase in sheep-breeding and 
the production of wool. As we have seen, Ireland was forbidden 
to export wool to any country but England, and on her exports 
to England a considerable duty was put. Yet in spite of this 
duty she was able to undersell the English wool-grower in the 
English market. The effect of this was immediately and widely 
felt. The woollen trade was the chief English industry ; almost 
every county produced wool for it, and almost every county 
suffered by the Irish competition and the consequent fall in 
price. The price indeed came so low that in the end Ireland 
found it more profitable first to export wool clandestinely to 
foreign countries, and then to attempt the manufacture of woollen 
goods for herself. After the Revolution the woollen manufacture 
developed very rapidly, and was assisted, not inconsiderably, by 
immigration. As far back as 1662 the Irish Parliament had 
passed a Bill ‘for encouraging Protestant strangers and others to 
inhabit and settle in Ireland,’ and colonies of French emigrants 
had been planted, who started glove-making, lace-making, and 
silk-weaving. After the Revolution English weavers were 
attracted in numbers to Ireland, believing that with cheaper 
living and low taxes it would be a more profitable seat for the 
industry than England. Under this impetus the Irish industry 
assumed a size and achieved a success which alarmed the woollen 
manufacturers of England. Petitions were put up to Parliament 
protesting that English trade was in decay because of Irish 
competition. The ‘ Merchants, Clothiers and Fullers and diverse 
other Trades of Tiverton,’ so ran one such petition, protested 
that ‘during the late rebellion in Ireland many of the poor of 
that kingdom fled into the West of England, where they were 
put to work in the woollen manufacture and learned that trade; 
and since the reduction of Ireland endeavours are used to set up 
those manufactures there.’ Taunton protested that her manu- 
facturers were undersold by Ireland in the foreign and colonial 
market by 20 per cent. The petitions demanded that counter- 
vailing export duties should be put on Irish goods to balance her 
advantage of cheaper production. A Bill to this effect was, after 
much delay and under pressure, passed by the Irish Parliament. 
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Nor was this all. The English Houses of Parliament addressed 
the King on the subject, and, following the policy of the day 
towards Ireland, prayed him to discourage the woollen industry 
in Ireland and encourage a linen industry in its stead. This 
policy, approved by the King, prevailed. The Act of 1698 
imposing the countervailing duties passed by the Irish Parlia- 
ment was succeeded next year by an Act passed by the English 
Parliament which prohibited the exportation from Ireland of 
all goods made with wool except to England. At the same time 
it retained the prohibitive duty on the importation of Irish 
woollens which had been passed in 1660. The Act was intended 
as a death-sentence on the Irish woollen export trade. 

It is possible to trace the same policy towards Ireland in the 
glass trade, in brewing, and in sugar-refining ; but this summary 
of the history for the last forty years of the seventeenth century 
of the cattle and woollen industries of Ireland should be sufficient 
to show what that policy was and what were the reasons for its 
adoption. It is not necessary for our purpose to consider the 
constitutional side of the question, the legality of the laws for 
the control of Irish trade, some forced through the Irish Parlia- 
ment, others passed by the English Parliament. Nor is it 
necessary to consider the justice and wisdom of the mercantile 
system and the policy of the repression of Ireland. Many of the 
laws reacted upon England to her own obvious disadvantage, 
and the unwisdom of them became soon apparent. The Cattle 
Act, which led directly to the development of the Irish provision 
trade and indirectly to the growth of wool production and 
then of woollen manufacture, had not been in force many years 
before these results became manifest, and there was agitation for 
its repeal; and in general every Act which checked Irish trade 
made Ireland a poorer market for English goods. But out of the 
complicated and unhappy relations of these forty years, and of 
the century that succeeded them, two important facts stand 
clear. England at that time, when her European position was 
precarious, her exchequer depleted by war, and when in conse- 
quence it was imperative to maintain unimpaired her sources of 
wealth, found first one important industry, then another, 
threatened by the competition of a country lying close on her 
flank, which enjoyed equal and even superior natural resources 
and the enormous advantage of cheaper’ means of production. 
This was a real difficulty, and though the steps taken to meet it 
were often harsh and economically unsound, no one would deny 
that some protection for English industry was just and necessary. 
The second fact is that at the root of these commercial troubles 
was the fallacy that Ireland, while under the same crown and 
a member of the same body of States as England, could exist as 
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a single and separate country, economically, with her own indus- 
tries and her own standard of labour. Both countries suffered 
by the attempt to make this fallacy the foundation of commercial 
policy, but Ireland infinitely worse than England. She was a 
colony in everything but the concessions given to the Colonies, 
and a foreign country in everything but that she could not 
protect herself.’ 

We have now to consider how far the difficulties of that time 
are likely to be repeated by giving Ireland an administrative 
semi-independence at the present day. Neither the industrial 
revolution caused by machinery nor Free Trade was to the 
benefit of Ireland. Irish industries which had begun to develop 
after the removal of the commercial restrictions in 1780 were 
not sufficiently firm to accommodate themselves readily to so 
vast a change; they were handicapped by having no large 
mineral supply, and when Free Trade was thrust on them were 
not yet in a position to do without the forbidden bounties and 
protective duties. But though it might have grown more, Irish 
trade has grown, and the linen and shipbuilding industries have 
assumed such proportions, that the centre of them, Belfast, has 
become the crux of the Home Rule problem, economically as 
well as politically. For it is upon the wealth of Belfast that the 
Home Ruler rests his hope of making a self-administered Ireland 
solvent. The economic position of Belfast under Home Rule is, 
then, a matter of the first importance. 

The development of Ireland in the past half-century has been 
in two ways—in the settlement of the land and in social legisla- 
tion, which has steadily raised the standard of comfort and 
increased the control of the State over the conditions of labour. 
A long series of factory Acts, from the Hosiery Manufacture 
(Wages) Act of 1874, which were passed for the benefit of the 
English worker, have been applied also to Ireland. Her standard 
of social and industrial conditions has been kept on the English 
level. Nor is that all. Recent legislation has raised it beyond 
the point at which unaided Ireland could maintain it. This is 
not a matter in dispute. It is used by the Prime Minister as an 
argument for Home Rule, and a justification for the large money- 
grant which under the Bill is to be made to Ireland. In his 
speech on the First Reading he said : 


The true Irish revenue has risen, according to our estimate for 1912-3, 
to about 10,840,000/., and the expenditure on Irish services to about 


* For example, she was subjected to the restrictions of the Navigation Laws 
and compelled to carry on much of her trade with the Colonies through English 
ports (her provision exports went direct), but she did not share in the conces- 
sion of an Act of Charles II., by which Colonies were allowed to exchange their 
own produce, 
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12,350,0007. In other words, the surplus of 2,000,000/. (which existed 
in 1895-6) has been turned into a deficit which will in all probability 
next year amount to about 1,500,000)... . To what is that increase to 
be attributed? To three distinct causes. In the first place to new Irish 
requirements which have made successful appeals to the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. Under that head fall land purchase, the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the much larger provision for national education. The 
second head is the Development Grant... The third and by far the 
larger part of the whole—some 3,000,000/.—may be put down to Old Age 
Pensions, National Insurance, Labour Exchanges, and Postal Services. 
A poor country, mainly agricultural, is for financial purposes yoked with 
a rich country, mainly industrial, and the scale of financial provisions 
suitable to England has been necessarily, and almost automatically, applied 
to Ireland. 

The standard of the rich country has been set in the poor 
country, and Ireland owes this to the British Parliament and the 
British Exchequer. Can she be expected to raise it in the 
future as Great Britain raises her standard? Can she ever be 
expected, under Home Rule, to maintain it at its present level? 
That is the commercial and economic problem of the Home Rule 
Bill, for if the labour conditions and labour regulations of Ireland 
are less stringent than those in Great Britain, we shall have set 
up again the very difficulty which embittered the commercial 
relations of the two countries in the eighteenth century. Against 
unfair competition from other countries which have inferior 
labour conditions Great Britain is free in the future, if she will, 
to protect herself by tariffs. But these means of adjusting the 
balance between herself and Ireland, or of exerting an influence 
on the Irish Parliament, are expressly forbidden by the Home 
Rule Bill. The Government with a century of history to warn 
them of the evils of semi-separation propose to fix upon the two 
countries a system which binds them to a common custom duty, 
while leaving them in factory legislation, in social legislation, 
and in the general ordering of wages and industry to develop 
independently. 

Before we consider the failure of the Bill to meet this diffi- 
culty, let us first consider how far the possibility of it is 
imminent. Ireland under the Home Rule Bill will be in the 
control of a Catholic and agricultural majority. The South and 
South-West will be predominant in the Irish Parliament. It 
will be a Parliament, in fact, of small farmers with a passion 
for owning land, obstinate in their possession of it and with no 
interest beyond agriculture ; and between this majority and the 
industrial minority will run a deep and double division, the 
division of antagonistic religions as well as of different occupa- 
tions. These difficulties alone would be sufficient to destroy an 
untried Parliament. They will be increased by poverty. The 
Irish Parliament will have little money to spend; what it has 
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will have to be spent with discrimination and economy ; and it 
can hardly be expected that the agricultural majority, avaricious 
for itself and bitterly suspicious of the industrial and Protestant 
minority, will have any attention or any money for industrial 
legislation. The land question is still the burning question in 
Ireland, it is still only in process of settlement, and it is reason- 
able to suppose that such time as can be spared from religious 
discussions and vituperation, and such money as there is to 
spend at all, will be devoted to agriculture. 

That is one possibility, and the closer possibility. But let us 
suppose that Irish politicians take a broader view of their oppor- 
tunities and determine to encourage the development of manu- 
factures as well as of agriculture. They will have to attempt it 
without the shelter of protective duties, but they will have for 
their imitation the example of the Irish politicians of the 
seventeenth century, who, by cheap land and cheap labour, were 
able to make Ireland a serious rival to Great Britain; and they 
will have a climate which is eminently suited to textile indus- 
tries, which has a linen industry, and has had both cotton and 
woollen industries. It is true that they have not a handy coal 
supply, but coal is no longer the indispensable industrial factor 
that it was. There are other powers for industry upon which 
new Irish manufactures might be built up. If such were the 
policy of an Irish Parliament, it is patent that it would not be 
to its advantage to maintain a severe labour standard. A labour 
standard lower than that of Great Britain would be the best 
hope of successful competition in British markets. It would 
be surer than a bounty or than protection, because it would give 
no means of retaliation. It could be justified, for the Irish 
Parliament would argue that Ireland was in the position of 
England a hundred years ago, and that its industries must be 
firmly established before it could hope to adopt a severe indus- 
trial standard or could afford to spend generously on social 
reform. It is possible to conceive a repetition of 1697, when 
cheaper land, cheaper labour, and lower taxes in Ireland drew 
the weavers out of England. 

It would be folly to prophesy of Ireland, but we have here a 
probability sufficiently near certainty, and a possibility sufii- 
ciently near probability, not to be ignored in a Home Rule Bill. 
There is the probability that the workmen of Ulster will be at 
the mercy of a Parliament which will have no interest at all in 
maintaining a good level of labour conditions. There is the 
_possibility that the English market may be seriously disturbed 
by the competition of Irish goods made under less rigorous laws, 
and that English labour may be seriously disturbed by the move- 
ment of Irish labour seeking better conditions and better wages 
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in the English market. It should not be forgotten that Ireland 
has already lower rents and cheaper casual labour, and that the 
Irish labouring population, as is shown by the yearly migration of 
harvest labourers to England, is very mobile. 

Let us see how the Government which pretends much 
sympathy with labour, and the party which pretends to represent 
labour, have dealt with these difficulties. The result of the inquiry 
will amaze those who imagine (from the length and complexity 
of the Bill) that the Government has seriously considered the 
difficulties which Home Rule raises. In this, as in other parts 
of the question, it will be found that two principles have been 
followed—to ignore difficulties which could not be removed and 
to assert where it was unsafe to argue. We will take the Labour 
party first. For while the Government has many claims to 
satisfy and many orders to obey, the Labour party professes that 
its single object is to watch over the interests of the industrial 
classes. One would therefore expect to find it concentrate its 
attention on the clauses which concern industry, and to be 
vigilant in refusing anything in the Bill which might do injury 
to the industrial population of this country or to the industrial 
population whose interests will be committed to the Irish 
Parliament. 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, in his speech on the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill, addressed himself directly to this question. He 
stepped forward as the champion of the industrial classes of 
Belfast ; he described them as a minority, but ‘not a negligible 
quantity,’ and a minority which had never been represented ; he 


' professed to take pity on their forlorn state. How little he does 


in reality consider their interests his speech shows. 

He admits the problem of antagonism between the agricul- 
tural and industrial classes. 

The second fear of the Belfast workman is that he will be dominated 
by peasants. That is a very old problem, the domination of the town 
population by the country population, or, on the other hand, the domina- 
tion of the country population by the town population. This is not an 
Irish problem. You have it wherever you have these two economic con- 
ditions of interest embraced in the same state. This is a real difficulty. 


That does not carry us very far. It may be an old problem, 
and it may be a universal problem, these things do not make it 
less a problem in Ireland, nor will the Belfast working-man fear 
the less because he is told that many men in other times and 
other countries have feared the same thing. 

But Mr. Macdonald has something more to say on the same. 
subject : 


_ He [the Belfast working-man] need have no fear that his religious 
liberties are going to be curtailed. He need have no fear that his freedom 
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of conscience is going to be taken away. He is strong enough to resist 
it. But he may welcome the Bill as giving him new opportunities and 
new possibilities of influence. He is going to enter into new combinations 
with the peasant, the landless man, the labourer in the villages. This 
is going to remove obstacles to his combination because it is going to 
make unreal the differences that have hampered him in years gone by. 
He is going to strip the veil from the enemies of labour who had led 
the Orange movement for a long time. It is going to bring him and his 
fellow workers all over Ireland right up face to face with political and 
economic realities. That is an enormous gain for the Trade Unionist of 
Ireland, and he will be an exceedingly shortsighted citizen if he does 
not embrace it with the greatest alacrity. 


This is generalisation of a very vague and fantastic sort, a 
good example of assertion serving for argument, of imagination 
run amuck. Before we consider it, let us quote other passages 
‘rom the same speech, which make the meaning of this passage 
clearer: ‘The Belfast ascendancy at the present moment is not 
an ascendancy over Catholics; it is an ascendancy over Labour’; 
‘there is far more economics than religion in the agitation which 
is being carried on in Belfast’; ‘we know how much this reli- 
gious strife has contributed to the power of those who have been 
constantly opposed to labour in the whole history of Belfast.’ 

Mr. Macdonald’s prophetic eye sees the industrialist of 
Belfast living in the happy amity of a common purpose with 
‘the landless man, the labourer, the labourer in villages, fields, 
and small towns scattered right from one end of Ireland to 
another,’ and so escaping the evils of domination by his em- 
ployers. Let us see how much the prophecy is worth. 

In the first place it must be observed that Ireland, though 
mainly agricultural, has not a numerous body of agricultural 
labourers. Mr. Macdonald suggests that it has. It is a false 
suggestion. Ireland is the land of the small farmer, a very 
different thing. The Board of Trade report on the earnings of 
agricultural labourers makes this perfectly clear : 


In many districts in the counties of Mayo, Roscommon, Galway, Kerry, 
Cork, and Donegal agricultural labourers as a class scarcely exist, except 
on the larger estates, the work on the larger farms being undertaken by 
the sons of the small farmers, who work on their fathers’ land, cut turf 
and gather seaweed, if near the shore, when not able to earn wages. 
A number of small landowners and their sons go to work on farms in 
England and Scotland for part of the year, and those who live near the 
coast often do some fishing. 


Let us assume for a moment, then, with Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, that the Ulster workman finds his worst enemy in 
his employer, and that he will be represented in the Irish Parlia- 
ment, not as an Ulsterman or as a Protestant, but directly as a 
Trade Unionist. What will his position be? He will find a 
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Parliament dominated not by representatives of the agricultural 
labourer,. with whom, according to Mr. Macdonald, he has an 
affinity of interest, but by tenant farmers who are a vastly 
different class, who, so far as they are interested in employment 
at all, are interested as employers, and who, so far as they can 
afford to pay wages, pay the lowest in the United Kingdom. 
He will find, too, that even the landless man and the labourer 
have different aims from his own, because their chief concern is 
not to improve their condition as employés, but to obtain land, 
and if possible to become employers themselves. He will find, 
too, that the old religious division, which whether real or not 
he believed to exist, is also a deep division of occupation and 
economic interest. He will find that between the two interests 
will be a continual struggle to apportion taxation and to divide 
the scant funds of the Irish Exchequer. We see, then, if we 
meet Mr. Macdonald on his own ground and accept his estimate 
of the position in Ulster, how flimsy and fantastic his prophecies 
are, and that they rest on a complete misunderstanding of the 
temper and aims of agricultural Ireland. The religious differ- 
ence between North and South could only disappear in the sense 
that it might be obliterated by a deeper antagonism between 
their economic interests. It is with the reality of this antagonism 
that ‘ workers all over Ireland will be brought right up face to 
face,’ when there is no longer an English Government to hold 
the balance between the two and an English Exchequer willing 
to spend money on both. 

These windy prophecies show how loose is the thought and 
how lax the grip of the self-styled leaders of British labour. 
But there is another passage in the same speech which is far 
more significant, for it shows that Mr. Macdonald sees the 
problem that we have stated, the problem of two separate labour 
standards in the British Isles, and seeing it is prepared to 
abandon the Trade Unionist of Belfast. 

It is to this passage that I would call the closest attention. 
It is the real test of the Labour party on Home Rule, raising 
as it does the one point with which it should feel bound to deal, 
and on which, if it stands for the interests of labour, it should 
refuse all compromise. 

There is [says Mr. Macdonald] another point that presents very con- 
siderable difficulties. It is perfectly evident that we cannot, for instance, 
have in this country one code of factory legislation and a different code 
in Ireland. 

That is fairly and clearly said. Upon that point we should 
expect the Labour party to demand the strongest guarantee. 
Unless the guarantee is given it has no right to accept the Bill. 
Yet Mr. Macdonald dismisses the difficulty in the same vein of 
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vague and foolish optimism in which he spoke of the ‘new 
combinations’ between peasant and industrialist. 


The Belfast workman can be perfectly well assured that the industrial 
interests and conditions of well-being of the two countries, Ireland and 
ourselves, are so interlocked, so interlaced, that no Irish Parliament could 
possibly tolerate a condition of things which meant that factory legisla. 
tion was at a low and inefficient level in Ireland while it was at a high 
and sufficient level here. 


This is an assertion so wild, so unsupported by the probabili- 
ties of reasonable surmise, that even Mr. Macdonald feels that 
it cannot be left without some appearance of justification by 
argument. He goes on: 

That guarantee given, and I believe it is adumbrated quite properly 
and emphatically in Clauses 38 and 41 of the Bill before the House, I 


think the Belfast workman will whole-heartedly throw in his support 
with the Catholic workman and declare for self-government. 


Before we consider Clauses 38 and 41, it may be noted that 
Mr. Macdonald contradicts himself. If Ireland and England 
are ‘so interlocked, so interlaced that no Irish Parliament could 
possibly tolerate’ a lower labour standard in Ireland, then no 
guarantees are necessary. If guarantees are necessary, then 
Mr. Macdonald grossly overstates his confidence. 


We come now to the two clauses which have satisfied Mr. 
Macdonald that the Belfast industrialist is secure under the Bill. 
Clause 38 runs: 


All existing laws, institutions, and authorities in Ireland, whether 
judicial, administrative, or ministerial, and all existing taxes in Ireland 
shall, except as otherwise provided by this Act, continue as if this Act 
had not passed, but with the modifications necessary for adapting them 
to this Act, and subject, as respects matters within the powers of the 
Irish Parliament under this Act, to repeal, abolition, alteration, and 
adaptation in the manner and to the extent authorised by this Act. 


Clause 41 runs: 


(1) The Irish Parliament shall not have power to repeal or alter any 
provision of this Act (except as is specially provided by this Act), or 
of any Act passed by the Parliament of the United Kingdom after the 
passing of this Act and extending to Ireland, although that provision 
deals with a matter with respect to which the Irish Parliament have 
powers to make laws. 

(2) Where any Act of the Irish Wiaaiigied deals with any matter 
with respect to which the Irish Parliament have power to make laws 
which is dealt with by any Act of the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
passed after the passing of this Act and extending to Ireland, the Act 
of the Irish Parliament shall be read subject to the Act of the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom, and so far as it is repugnant to that Act, 
but no further, shall be void: 

Provided that nothing in this section shall affect the power of the 
Irish Parliament to vary an Imperial tax in accordance with this Act, 
or any variation so made. 
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(3) Any order, rule, or regulation made in pursuance of, or having the 
force of, an Act of Parliament of the United Kingdom shall be deemed 
to be a provision of an Act within the meaning of this section. 


Clause 41 was passed through Committee under the guillotine 
without discussion, but we have a Government gloss on it in an 
answer which Mr. Lloyd George gave in the House on the 
22nd of April. He was asked whether the Bill prevented the 
Irish Parliament from ‘modifying the Imperial factory laws as 
to the conditions and hours of labour.’ He replied that 
‘generally speaking the answer was in the negative,’ but that 
‘details of the question were matters for discussion in Committee. 

What, then, are the guarantees which these clauses contain? 
Clause 38 merely provides for the continuance of existing legis- 
lation until the Irish Parliament, within the limits imposed by 
the list of prohibited subjects, chooses to legislate for itself. That 
is to say, the clause contains no guarantee that the Irish Parlia- 
ment will not reduce ‘ factory legislation to a low and inefficient 
standard,’ but on the contrary reiterates that if it wishes to do so 
it has the power. Clause 41 gives the Imperial Parliament the 
right to legislate over the head of the Irish Parliament even in 
matters of purely Irish interest. This is part of that reserve 
power over all Irish affairs retained by the Imperial Parliament 
which no Unionist believes will be possible of exercise. Can any 
sensible man believe that if the Irish Parliament passes and ad- 
ministers its own factory laws it will for a moment tolerate the 
exercise of this power by the Imperial Parliament, or that if the 
Imperial Parliament did attempt to apply its own factory laws in 
Ireland it could get them administered by Irish officials? I doubt 
if even Mr. Macdonald believes it. In his speech on Mr. Gold- 
man’s amendment he repeated his belief that separate standards 
of industrial legislation in the two countries were not possible, 
but he made no attempt to support this by argument; nor did he 
even mention the ‘ guarantees.” He took his stand on other 
ground. ‘I am in favour of Home Rule,’ he said, ‘and being 
so, | want to show the fullest confidence in the Irish Parliament. 
If we begin by exempting subjects in which we are personally, 
or as a party specially interested, where are we going to end?’ 
Like Mr. Asquith he is content to be a ‘credulous optimist.’ 
But where is the boasted independence of his party? It is 
prepared to abandon its natural vigilance for labour interests, 
and to neglect those subjects in which it is ‘specially interested’ 
rather than oppose a Liberal Government or even criticise a 
Liberal measure. It has already sacrificed its cherished principle 
of Single-Chamber Government on the altar of the Bill, but this 
is nothing beside its double betrayal of Labour. 

Only one prominent Liberal, the Solicitor-General, was put 
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up to oppose Mr. Goldman’s amendment, though Mr. Chic 
Money made an able speech in support of it. The Solicita 
General, then, may be taken to have presented the whole Libe 
‘case. Let us examine what he himself called ‘the governing 
argument. He spoke of the religious differences which Unioni 
fear will wreck the Irish Legislature. ‘Then,’ said he, ‘ in th 
name of all that is good sense, let us give that Legislature 
vital subject with which to deal—a subject which cuts acros 
those religious difficulties.’ I have already shown that economil 
division in Ireland would not ‘ cut across’ the religious division 
but be superimposed on it and make it more deep. But apar 
from that fallacy in the Solicitor-General’s argument, we may 
well be amazed at its levity. The industrial minority is to be 
sacrificed in the hope that by the sacrifice new issues will 
raised. It is just conceivable that a Liberal Government shoi 
seriously propose such a policy. It is not conceivable that am 
honest Labour party can support it. This Irish labour questi 

is of the essence of the whole problem. The Unionist pi 
neither believes in Separatist conditions of labour, nor does it 
trust a Separatist government. In this it stands for the union 
the working classes as for the union of the British Isles. Tf © 
will’ not neglect, as the Liberal and Labour parties have 
neglected, the sinister lesson of the eighteenth century, nor will 
it abandon the united interests of the industrial classes of 


Treland and Great Britain. faa 
Mavricge Woops. 
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